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FROM BUFFALO TO BREMEN. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 


are about four thou- 
sand miles apart. 
And they are both 
beautiful cities. By 
many hundreds of 
years is Bremen the 
older, and by many 
thousands of people 
is Buffalo the larger. 
The long stretch of 
ocean and of land 
between the city by 
the Niagara and the 
old Hanseatic city 
by the Weser is soon 
covered in these 
daysof ocean “‘grey- 
hounds”? and rail- 
way ‘‘flyers.’’ 
Without difficulty 
you may make the 
entire journey in a 
little more than two hundred hours, When 
one has leisure the trip may be arranged, as 
in the case of the writer and his traveling 
companion, so as to give one night on an 
American Pullman, seven days on the sea, 
five days in London, five days in Paris, eight 
days in Switzerland, five days in Ber- 
lin, and arunof six hours via Stendal and 
Uelzen to Bremen. It is at this writing just 
thirty-one days since we left New York on 
the American liner Vew York. Over peace- 
ful seas we steamed under sunlight and moon- 
light to Southampton. Every day has been 
beautiful. 

The week spent in Switzerland at an An- 
nual Conference was full ofdelight. The seat 
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Statue of Roland, Bremen. 





of the conference was La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
nearly four thousand feet above the sea. The 
high altitude, the stimulating atmosphere, 
the deep blue of the sky, the glimpses of far- 
away mountains, the pine forests, the quiet 
lake among the high hills, the fellowship of 
brave and consecrated Switzers, with their 
vital experiences, their sacred hymns, their 
mountain songs, are all rich memories which 
can never perish. 

Every land has its individuality. One 
comes to know it as he knowsa person. His 
own convictions and sympathies determine 
promptly hisestimate of a people. An Amer- 
ican is at home in England. It is most like 
our own land in language, laws, customs, 
and religious faith. There is no city like 
London. There areno homes which are really 
homes in the American sense, like Eng- 
lish homes. Everywhere in England, one 
feels the presence of a mighty, permanent, 
and progressive civilization. Franceis lighter 
and livelier. It is thecenter of ‘‘ the beauti- 
ful’? as London is of ‘the substantial.’’ 
However genuine at root the French may be, 
one gets the idea, and does not easily get over 
it, that they are a pleasure-loving and a friv- 
olous people, or at least that their tenden- 
cies and their temptations lie on the sunny 
side of life. Switzerland is braveand sturdy, 
having little time for sport, believing in lib- 
erty and duty, training her children in early 
years to industry, economy, and purity, find- 
ing life somewhat of a burden because of pov- 
erty, the soil, long winters, a rigid climate, 
and the sharp necessity of persistent labor. 
Better Switzerland than France! Germany 
is a giant—trained to toil and fond of pleas- 
ure, thinking, plodding, contending, grow- 
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ing ; her worst enemies within her own borders, 
her future somewhat uncertain, her ‘‘ masses ”’ 
coming into the restlessness of freedom, the 
pope intermeddling as always and everywhere 
to her possible damage, and her emperor 
young, ambitious, and venturesome. But a 
sturdy folk are these Teutons. ‘They move 
slowly, but slow-moving people have power 
to surprise the world. 

Your correspondent is on a sort of mission- 
ary tour. There are missionaries in America 
from Rome and Germany and England. The 
sons of Mahomet are projecting a propagan- 
dist movement in the United States. Why 


ing human ends and are useful only as they 
are overruled by One whose purpose forever 
reaches forward into nobler conditions. But 
the true missionary agency is that which 
goes forth not to make money, not to plant 
national standards, not to extend sectarian 
influence, but to tell everybody—formal 
Christians, unbelievers, and pagans, the 
simple story of Christ, His words of promise, 
His gift of the Spirit, His standard of charac- 
ter and conduct, and to organize societies 
which shall repeat the marvelous story, and 
provide agencies for the awakening and for 
the instructing ofall classes of people, for the 








Bremen. 


should not the various parts of the world try 
to enlighten each other? Whatever promotes 
travel and intercourse and mutual acquaint- 
ance isa benefit to the human race. Com- 
merce, War, and Religion are all missionary 
agencies. Commerce crosses theseas to trade ; 
and with Commerce or before it and be- 
cause of it goes Religion. Through both 
comes War. After them all we find a higher 
Civilization. The movement of the race 
is a forward movement. In it we may 
easily trace, if weat all care to trace the 
Hand of God. There is, however, a mission- 
ary movement higher and holier than that of 
Trade, Conquest, or Ecclesiastical Propagan- 
dism. These may be human methods of achiev- 


revival of dead or lukewarm churches, and 
for the ‘‘spread of Scriptural holiness’’ 
among all sortsand conditionsofmen. This 
movementis legitimate everywhere—in Amer- 
ica, in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, in Aus- 
tralia. It asks nopermission togo. It goes 
under a Divine commission. It does not seek 
so much to build up a church as to promote 
the building up of all churches. It is with 
such an aim and commission I find myself on 
this side of the sea, It is from this point of 
view I study the problems and the peoples I 
encounter. In these pages I indulge in inci- 
dental gossip concerning some of the places 
I am permitted to visit. 

Bremen is a surprise to me. I was here in 
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The German Bank, Bremen. 


1887 but only for a brief visit. This time I 
have taken time between the sessions of a 
conference to goabout and ask questions and 
see sights. I find the city of the Weser far 
more beautiful than I supposed. Bremen 
lies on both sides of the river, forty miles from 
its mouth, where Bremerhaven stands, the 
chief port of Bremen. The Weser isa shal- 
low stream but Bremen enterprise has deep- 
ened it. Within ten years the sum of thirty 
million marks ($7,500,000) has been spent in 
dredging this channel be- 





don in this 
branch of com- 
merce, and is 


second only to 
Liverpool in its 
trade in cotton. 
The river is lined 
with tall ware- 
houses, standing 
with their gables 
toward the wa- 
ter. Many of the 
buildings of the 
city are very an- 
cient, represent- 
ing the wealth 
and art of the 
Middle Ages. In 
the accompany- 
ing photographs, 
which through ‘‘the process’’ are given in 
these columns, as in photographs of old peo- 
ple, the wrinkles are ingeniously removed. 
In order to appreciate the buildings they rep- 
resent, especially the old Rathhaus and the 
statue ‘‘Roland,’’ the reader must imagine 
the incisions and abrasions which time and 
storm have made, It isa pleasant thing to 
go about the city ; to see the numerous evi- 
dences of its antiquity ; to trace the presence 
in the oldtime of prosperity of architectural 








tween Bremen andtheNorth | 


Sea. Another thirty million 
marks has been spent in 
building a new free harbor 
by the city itself, so that 
while the greatest ships can 
come no nearer than Bremer- 
haven, hundreds of the | 
smaller steamships and sail- 
ing vessels of all sizes come 
to the docks of Bremen. The 
railway brings the NorthSea 
within less than two hours. 
Bremen was an important 
city of the Middle Ages. It 
was the second free Hanse- 
atic city and is to this day 
arepublic—a republic within 
the empire. It has a popula- 
tion of about one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand souls; is a great 
manufacturing center; the foremost city of 
Europe in the rice trade, excelling both Liv- 
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Post Office Building, Bremen. 


taste and ambition ; to think of some of the 
present families and corporations as having 
come down to this very day with the same 

















high purposes which inspired them then. 

One of the most venerable institutions of 
Bremen is the House of the Seafollowers, an 
organization more than three centuries old, 
for the benefit of disabled sailors, superannu- 





In '* The Wall,"’ Bremen. 


ated captains, and the widows and orphans of 
those who ‘“‘ go down tothe sea in ships.” 
The old house was some years ago sold and 
new quarters a little further out secured. 
Here is acourtyard surrounded by pleasant 
cottages where the beneficiaries of the cor- 
poration reside. Here is a commodious hall 
where an annual banquet is given. On the 
door of the original headquarters of the so- 
ciety was the motto, ‘‘ To nayigate is neces- 
sary ; to live is not necessary.”” This legend 
still remains on the gate leading into the new 
court ofthe ‘‘ Seafollowers.’’ On the oppo- 
site or inner side is the following : 
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the case of the brother of the emperor of Ger- 
many, who at his own request was allowed 
last March to present a toast. I visited the 
hall, which is elegantly decorated. A service 
is held in it every Sabbath by one of the 
preachers of the state church. 
Another of the ancient buildings of 
Bremen is the Gewerbehaus (Trade- 
house) erected in 1619 by a guild of 
cloth merchants. It stands near the 
church of St. Ansgarius and in front 
of it is the statue of St. Ansgarius, 
who under the old Roman Catholic 
régime (long since passed away) was 
the first archbishop of Bremen and 
Hamburg and the Apostle of North 
Germany. The Gewerbehaus is 
specially interesting to Methodists 
because in its hall Father L. S. 
Jacoby, the Apostle of Methodism in 
ermany, preached the first Metho- 
dist sermon in Bremen, and for four 
years held a regular service. Here was or- 
ganized the first Sunday school on the Amer- 
ican plan ever held in Germany. Since then 
the system has gone into all the churches of 


Germany. 


Every great city has a fewcenters where its 
principal buildings cluster, just as in every 
community and in every age there are a few 
illustrious characters whose lives give dis- 
tinction to the place and thecentury. One 
who would see Buffalo must go to St. Paul’s 
Square, to the Library, and to the Circle. In 
Bremen there are three such important 





‘* Peace to those coming in; health 
to those going out.’’ The annual 
banquet observed in March in the 
great hall is a curious and interest- 
ing institution. It has been kept 
up for more than three hundred 
years and the menu is the same every 
year. Only members of the society 
can attend. Many of the best of the 
citizens of Bremen are excluded. 
Distinguished guests from abroad 
are invited. Three men are elected 
each year to provide at their own 
expense the feast of the following 
year. The toasts are limited to 
eleven in number and these must 
be presented and spoken to by the 
three hosts of the evening. Noone else is 
permitted to speak, the only exception on 
record, my informant assured me, being in 
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View from the Railway Bridge, Bremen. 


points of observation : the Market Place, the 
Domshof, and the Domsheide. These centers 
are in close neighborhood, the dominating 











structure being the Cathedral, or Dom, of 
which I shall speak furtheron. Near to this 
are among the new buildings the German 
Bank, the Boerse (Stock Exchange), and the 
Post Office. The interior of the Boerse is 
very fine. On the wall facing the entrance is 
an admirable painting representing the col- 
onization of the Baltic provinces about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
Post Office is an excellent specimen of the 
modern renaissance. In the square before 
the Post Office stands a splendid bronze 
statue of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. 
The statue has a singular history. It was 
not designed for Bremen but for Gottenburg 
(Goteborg) in Sweden. It represents the 
famous king speaking in Gottenburg. The 
statue was cast at theroyal foundry at Munich. 
The ship that had it on board bound for Swe- 

den was wrecked. The statue was saved by 
fishermen of Heligoland and from them thir- 
teen enterprising citizens of Bremen bought 

it for less than three thousand dollars. There 

was at first some opposition to placing it in 

the city, but because it was a superior work 

of art and because of the service rendered the 

cause of Protestantism by the great king the 

people were easily reconciled, and are now 

proud of their treasure. 

Two good general views of Bremen we have 
from the Railway Bridge and from the Water- 
works. Standing on the bridge and looking 
up the river we see on the right bank the 
old, tall warehouses where before the new 
harbor was built we might have seen num- 
bers of sailing vessels and small steamers. 
The new harbor has made a change in the 





Interior of the Stock Exchange, Bremen. 
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View in Long Street, Bremen. 


center of the shipping trade. Looking tothe 
left we see three spires belonging respec- 
tively to the Church St. Ansgarius, Leb- 
frauen (erected in the eleventh century), and 
St. Peter’s—the Cathedral. From the Water- 
works we look down the stream and see six 
spires : the Cathedral, Liebfrauen, St. John’s 
(the small spire—the only Roman Catholic 
church in the city), St. Ansgarius, St. Mar- 
tin’s, and St. Stephen’s. With the single 
exception indicated, these are all Protestant 
churches representing the state church of 
Germany. The view of Lange 
Strasse (Long Street) with its 
quaint houses of the olden times is 
very interesting. It is in this street 
the Gewerbehaus stands. 

Let us now go to the Market 
Place, where is the Rathhaus, or 
Town Hall. It was put up in the 
years 1405-1407. The central bal- 
cony and gable received its present 
form in 1609. The great hall, at 
least one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, is a celebrated place, with 
somerare wood-carving dating back 
to 1616. A curious painting is sus- 
pended on the wali. It is a life-size 
representation of a whale that by a 
mistake or through the instinct of 
ambition came up the Weser on the 
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8th of May, 1669. A local artist made this 
picture of the wanderer on the 28th of June in 
the same year. The monster measures thirty- 
four feet. In this hall is a model of the first 
steamer built by the people of Germany in 
1848, and suspended from the ceiling are 
many models of the oldest Bremen ships. 
The basement story of the Rathhaus is the 
Rathskeller—a wine-cellar known all over 
the world. In front of the building standsan 
ancient statue called ‘‘Roland.’’ It was in 
former centuries the symbol of liberty and 
jurisdiction. The present statue was erected 
in 1404 instead of a wooden onethat occupied 
the same place, but which was destroyed by 


fire, 
To the right of the Rathhaus is the Cathe- 


up to within two years an unsightly ruin. 
Two millions of marks have been recently 
expended in the restoration of the venerable 
structure. Thereis one most curious cham- 
ber in the cathedral which all strangers visit. 
It is called the Aletkeller, or lead-cellar. It 
is said that for centuries great quantities of 
lead were stored in this chamber, and through 
that or in some other way the place has ac- 
quired a quality by which it dries up dead 
bodies so that they will not decay. Theskin 
remains intact but becomes perfectly hard. 
The bodies of dead birds are hung up from 
time to time to test the continued power of 
the atmosphere in this respect. I spent a 
few minutes in this strange chamber of the 
dead. Here is the body of an English major 
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The Market Place, Bremen, 


dral. Itis very old and has been recently 
undergoing a process of restoration. The 
scaffolding is still standing about the lower 
part of the two newspires. The first church 
on this site is said to have been founded by a 
pious Roman Catholic missionary from Eng- 
land or Ireland—St. Willehad, whose statue 
now stands in frontofthe Dom. That build- 
ing was dedicated September 1, 789. The 
present is the third church on this spot and 
is in its different parts a work of the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
One of the towers fell in 1638 and has been 


exposed to view. It has been here one hun- 
dred and sixty years or more. Here is a 
student who was killed in a duel and has 
been in this vault nearly one hundred and 
eighty years ; and there a countessof Sweden 
on her two hundred and fifty-first year of re- 
pose. Near her sleep a Swedish general and 
his adjutant who were killed in the ‘‘ Thirty 
Years’ War.”” An English countesstowhom 
we were introduced has occupied the vault for 
three hundred and eighty years and is still 
‘well preserved.” The oldest resident is a 
carpenter who fell from the tower four hun- 
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dred and sixty years ago, and his body hav- 
ing been brought into the Bleckeller the pre- 
serving power of the place was discovered. 
But enough of this ghastly chamber ! 

The charm of the Bremen of to-day isin 
what is called ‘‘ The Wall.” It is anything 
but a ‘‘wall’? now. The old moats, ram- 
parts, and walls of the city were long ago 
transformed into a park, extending in a 
semicircle and inclosing the most interesting 
parts of ancient Bremen. It reaches from 
the river in a curved line till it returns to the 
river ; and here in the very center of the city 
you find walks and roads, slopes, forests, 
greensward, statues, charming lakelets em- 
bowered in oldtrees, great oaks, bending elms, 
flower beds, dark nooks, open meadows, 
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white swans on the lakes, and on the hills 
huge long-armed windmills—very old and 
picturesque. It is the loveliest city park in 
the world. And here children scamper and 
play and old people rest and young people 
ramble. The tourist can never forget what 
the people of Bremen love tocall ‘‘ The Wall.” 
May its soft and lovely arm of restfulness 
and beauty long fold the quaint old city of 
the Weser! Of the larger park, the gift to 
Bremen of generous citizens, I have not space 
tospeak. But let Bremen be remembered by 
Americans as a city of fine architecture, en- 
terprising and generous citizens, venerable 
buildings with Middle-Age memories invest- 
ing them, and the loveliest parks in the 
world. 


REMINISCENCES OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


BY WALTER KEAN BENEDICT. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
LL, four members of Monroe’s Cabinet 
A were so much abler than himself that 
it is no wonder the Executive fell off 
in picturesqueness, while the Cabinet, the 
speaker of Congress, and the principal mili- 
tary hero of the country, all went into a scrub 
race to succeed Mr. Monroe. In a political 
point of view all made the mistake of antago- 
nizing General Jackson, who was really at the 
time the populer favorite, but so had Monroe 
been unanimously supported, and able men 
with a gift for affairs were not disposed to 
have two Monroes in succession over them. 
The presidency of General Jackson nearly 
exterminated the old Jeffersonian and Monroe 
school of politicians, but the military law of 
its origin survived to seize upon Texas, 
through General Houston, the é/eve of Jack- 
son; and Calhoun resuscitated himself by 
mastering the administration of John Tyler 
and afterwards that of Polk, and utilizing 
Texas for slavery expansion. 

Monroe, in one sense, was responsible for 
the great Civil War of 1861, in that he catered 
to the same spirit of slavery extension in the 
case of Missouri which Calhoun continued in 
the case of Texas, and Davis, Douglass, 
Slidell, and others pressed upon California, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. Mr. Jefferson had 
found that slavery was the one topic he must 
not approach ; hisown affairs were constantly 
C-Sept. 


embarrassed, and he had no genuine or relia- 
ble.wealth except slaves, while the Missouri 
conflict awakened and united the slave inter- 
est in Virginia and everywhere. At the 
same time, the three schismatic presidents 
presented the positive, comparative, and su- 
perlative degree of poverty arising out of the 
unprofitableness of the slavesystem. Jeffer- 
son became so poor that he had to ask the 
Virginia Legislature to grant him a private 
lottery to dispose of Monticello. Madison, 
a hereditary slaveholder with large estates, 
found his latter days tightened by the extrav- 
agancies of his wife’s son and of the profli- 
gate sociability of the slavesystem. Monroe 
was actually sold out of Virginia by the 
sheriff and made to take refuge in New York. 

In the last year of Monroe’s second term, 
the insensate Kramer of Pennsylvania, 
nephew of the German Governor Snyder 
there, challenged the public statement that 
in 1816 General Jackson had recommended 
Monroe to appoint two Democrats and two 
Federalists in his Cabinet ; Senators Findlay 
and Lowrie of Pennsylvania, it was claimed, 
had heard President Monroe read this letter 
from General Jackson. Findlay backed out 
and left Lowrie to support the statement ; 
Lowrie called on Monroe to help him out, but 
Monroe declined saying anything. It was 
reported that the Jackson men had stolen the 
letter and Monroe’s reply to it. Next ap- 
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peared George Hay, Monroe’s son-in-law, 
disputing Lowrie, and claiming that he kept 
the private correspondence of Monroe to 
trade upon. 

Samuel Lane, commissioner of public 
buildings at Washington, died, owing the 
United States nearly sixteen thousand dol- 
lars for the sale of city lots, etc.; Lane, be- 
sides, obtained thirty-eight thousand dollars 
to buy furniture for the White House. Mr. 
Cocke, member: of Congress, alleged that 
there was collusion, that Lane was insolvent 
at the time he entered thearmy, had no prop- 
erty when he was made commissioner, and 
that his accounts showed that the president 
protected him. -Cocke showed in the presi- 
dent’s public bills, through Lane, that bur- 
gundy, champagne, millinery, brandy, etc., 
had been furnished; Mr. Brent of Louisiana 
said that Monroe took the presidential chair 
after the war when the president’s house had 
been reduced to ashes with its furniture; 
that the president wrote to LaFarge, Rassell 
& Co. of France, to send for the use of the 
president’s house certain descriptions of fur- 
niture, and also several articles for his own 
private use and his family; the merchants 
blended the public and private accounts of 
the president together and made out one ac- 
count, which was forwarded to the president 
with a draft for the money. Mr. Lane paid 
the bill, and Mr. Lane afterwards bought 
some of the private furniture for the public 
use, and it was valued by General Van Ness 
and General Mason, residents of the district. 

Stevenson, Mercer, and other members of 
Virginia defended Monroe, all alleging that 
the fact that he would retire poor from office 
would be his justification. Hamilton of 
South Carolina called Mr. Cocke a fraud; 
some of the New Yorkers united with the 
Tennessee men, apparently in General Jack- 
son’s interest, and smirched Mr. Monroe. 

Upon a Wednesday in March the president 
left Washington for Oak Hill; many persons 
attended his farewell ; he was escorted to the 
line of the District by a troop of horse. The 
New York Assembly unanimously passed 
resolutions of praise to the president, who, 
under the title of Colonel Monroe, almost im- 
mediately offered ‘‘ at public sale on the first 
Monday in June next his Albemarle estate in 
Virginia of thirty-five hundred acres; also 
another tract of seven hundred acres near 
Milton ; applicants are requested to address 
themselves directly to him.” 


In July, 1826, Monroe accepted a public 
dinner at the Eagle Hotel, Richmond. He 
declined to join in celebrating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of American Independence at 
Washington City on account of many press- 
ing engagements. He was announced as 
Jefferson’s successor as a visitor of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and probable also to suc- 
ceed him as rector thereof. 

In the summer of 1826 it was stated that 
‘‘Mr. Monroe has again failed to make sale 
of certain of his property for the payment of 
his debts ; it is expected, however, that fur- 
ther time will be allowed him, and the hope 
is expressed that he will be able to retain his 
Loudoun estate.’’ The editor of Niles’ Reg- 
ister attacked the low salary of the president, 
though John Quincy Adams remarks that 
Monroe himself was one of the authors ofthe 
system of underpaying public officers and in- 
citing suspicion against them. 

From Oak Hill, in February, 1828, he de- 
clined to attend a dinner at Leesburg, to 
amend the Constitution of the state, saying, 
‘*Mrs. Monroe was attacked on Sunday with 
a very severe indisposition, and it is impos- 
sible for me to leave her.’’ He declined to 
be an elector of Virginia in the contest of 
1828, on the ground that he was friendly with 
both the candidates. Said he, ‘‘It would be 
better for our country and contribute more to 
the success of our excellent system of gov- 
ernment, if those who have had the office of 
chief magistrate should abstain in their re- 
tirement from becoming partisans in subse- 
quent elections to that office.”’ 

He had a reception in New York City in 
June, 1828, and in September of that year, 
upén the decease of General Bailey, Mr. Mon- 
roe was named in some of the New York papers 
as a candidate for the office of postmaster in 
thatcity. Monroe wrote a letter saying, 


‘As to my accepting the appointment, it is 
impossible, not on account of the grade of the 
office, for I have accepted that of magistrate in 
my county, and acted in some instances; nor 
would I refuse to accept any office in which I 
could render any essential service to the coun- 
try, but I act upon the consideration that I 
should accept only to a view to emolument; if 
the nation is willing that an individual who has 
served them thus long and in the offices I have 
held, should be reduced to want, and I cannot 
escape that fate by my own means, I am willing 
to meet it rather than take any office to prevent 
it.?? 











Mr. Rives in Congress in January, 1829, 
presented a memorial of the citizens of Albe- 
marle County praying Congress to recon- 
sider Mr. Monroe’s claims; Mr. Bartlett in- 
quired whether the memorial presented a 
claim or asked for a gratuity ; it was referred 
to a select committee of seven. Rives 
brought in a bill for Monroe’s relief, giving 
him $37,838. 

Ex-Presidents Madison and Monroe, one 
Saturday night in November, 1829, attended 
the Richmond theater together ‘‘and on the 
entrance of these patriarchs, the audience 
with one accord arose and greeted them with 
cheers.”” In the Virginia Convention at that 
time he made speeches, and the principal 
subject under consideration was the emanci- 
pation of slaves, as the conservative senti- 
ment of the state was much frightened by the 
Nat Turner Insurrection. He said that he 
discerned elements of a schism in Virginia, 
which actually came to pass on this very sub- 
ject of slavery in the course of another third 
of a century. 

‘‘ There are causes of disunion among us,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ which do not apply to the new 
western states ; if we can bind the Union to- 
gether by opening communications between 
the new and old states, then our Union will 
be perpetual. If no such thing as slavery 
existed, the people of our Atlantic border 
would meet their brethren of the western 
counties upon the basis of a majority of the 
free white population. As to the possibility 
of emancipation, it can never be done by the 
state itself, unless aided by the Union. If 
emancipation be possible I look to the Union 
to aid in effecting it.”” Mr. Monroe’s advice 
was very indecisive on the main question, 
which was the hostility of West Virginia to 
having theslaves of East Virginia considered 
as representative population. 

In the Virginia Convention James Madison 
nominated James Monroe for president, and 
John Marshall conducted him to the chair, 

Mr. Mercer in 1830 presented President 
Monroe’s claim against the government for 
services and expenditures in the public serv- 
ice abroad, and a select committee was ap- 
pointed. In November, 1830, it was an- 


nounced that Monroe had arrived at New 
York to spend the winter with his daughter, 
“‘the lady of the postmaster of that city.” 
As he was passing through Baltimore he was 
invited to assist in celebrating the latest 
French Revolution, but declined on account 
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of ill health and domestic afflictions ; he ex- 
pressed much satisfaction with the Revolu- 
tion, in which his friend Lafayette again 
figured. 

Niles’ Register announced Mrs. Monroe’s 
death as follows : 


“Died at Oak Hill, Loudoun County, Virginia, 
on the 23rd of September, 1830, Mrs. Monroe, 
consort of the ex-president, at an advanced age, 
much regretted by all who knew her.” 


And also: 


‘*George Hay, U. S. judge of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia, son-in-law of Mr. Monroe and 
his lady above named. Mr. Hay was a strong 
and celebrated political writer.” 


In New York a meeting was held to me- 
morialize Congress in favorof the president’s 
claims ; said Niles, ‘‘ We rather doubt the 
propriety of such proceedings.” A letter 
from Monroe was presented to Congress 
through the speaker. A bill was reported 
before a committee of the whole in January, 
1831, to pay Monroe $67,980; Mr. Mercer 
took charge of the bill; Mr. Chilton of Ken- 
tucky attacked it, and was followed by Mr. 
Whittlesey of Ohio against it; Gordon of 
Virginia and Cambreling of New York made 
explanations, defending themselves as sup- 
porters of the claim ; Mr. Cocke of Virginia 
expressed a desire to have the subject re- 
examined, and the committee rose. Ata 
later date the bill was opposed by Mr. Wil- 
liams, and advocated by Mr. Pearce. Spen- 
cer, Cocke, and Burgess favored the bill later, 
and Mr. Ihrie was against it; the enacting 
clause was struck out bya vote of 78 to 67. 
Subsequently the House by 109 to 80 nega- 
tived the action of thecommittee of the whole. 
By the middle of February the bill came to a 
final vote in the House and received 104 to88 
votes ; against it we notice the names of Clay, 
Cave Johnson, Muhlenberg. Immediately 
afterwards McDuffie attempted to pass a bill 
to assist Susan Decatur, widow of Stephen 
Decatur, which failed by 85 to 100. Mr. 
Lane in the Senate moved to strike from the 
bill the words ‘‘for public services, losses, 
and sacrifices.’”” An attempt was also made 
by Poindexter to have money voted to Martha 
Randolph, surviving daughter of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Just as Monroe was dying a controversy 
broke out between Andrew Jackson and Cal- 
houn, with copious correspondence. Craw- 
ford published a tremendous tirade against 
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howl of the partisans of Calhoun and Presi- 
dent Jackson, decrying each other. 

Among Monroe’s last letters was one sup- 
potting the Bank of the United States as 
against General Jackson’s attacks : 


his old chum in the Cabinet, Calhoun, say- 
ing, ‘‘I consider you a degraded and dis- 
graced man, for whom no man of honor and 
character could feel any other than the most 
sovereign contempt.”” From Oak Hill, in 
1827, Monroe had protested that he had been 
annoyed ever since his retirement by attacks 
from unknown sources. In short, Crawford 
had left Monroe’s Cabinet in dudgeon and was 
making Monroe unpopular with General 
Jackson. May 7, 1831, Niles’ Register an- 
nounced ‘‘ Mr. Monroe, late president, as re- 
ceiving thirty thousand dollars allowed by 
the late act of Congress on the settlement of 
his accounts.’”’ The next notice, however, in 
the course of two months, said : 


“‘The venerable ex-President James Monroe 
died on Monday last, the 4th, at half past 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, aged about seventy- 
three years; his decease had been for some 
days expected, but life lingered until the anni- 
versary of his country’s independence.”’ 


The obituary announced that he died at the 
house of Samuel L. Gouverneur ; that his an- 
cestor was acaptain in the army of Charles 
First, and received land in Virginia from 
Charles the Second; that his father was 
named Spence Monroe, and his mother was a 
sister of Judge Jones of Virginia. The So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, in New York, at- 
tended his funeral, and wore mourning for 
him. The mayor and councils appointed a 
committee, as did many societies. A di- 
vision of New York militia took part in his 
interment, from the City Hall, on Thursday, 
July 7, at 4 o’clock in theafternoon ; seventy- 
three minute guns were fired, one for every 
year of the deceased ; the body was taken to 
St. Paul’s Church, where the funeral service 
was performed, and he was interred in the 
New York cemetery in Second Street. The 
body was deposited on a platform in front of 
the City Hall, and President Duer of Colum- 
bia College made the address. Bishop On- 
derdonk and the Rev. Doctor Wainwright 
read the Episcopal Service at St. Paul’s 
Church. Albert Gallatin moved with the 
University of the City of New York. The 
pall-bearers were Samuel L. Southard, Rich- 
ard Varick, John Watts, John Ferguson, Da- 
vid Brooks, Colonel John Trumbull, Gover- 
nor Aaron Ogden. The procession moved up 
Broadway to Bleecker Street, and out Bleeck- 
ertoSecond Street. In the midst of the 


funeral ceremonies could be heard the loud 


“In voting against itin the first instance I 
was governed especially by policy; the con- 
struction I gave to the Constitution I consid- 
ered a strict one, in the latter instance it was 
more liberal but more to my judgment justified 
by its powers.”’ 


Judge John Mclean made a eulogy on 
Monroe, who was hardly in the grave when 
the block of marble arrived for the statue of 
Alexander Hamilton in the New York Mer- 
chants’ Exchange,—that Hamilton who had 
almost had a duel with Monroe on the sub- 
ject of the Mrs. Reynolds’ correspondence. 
Henry Cabot Lodge in his republication of 
Alexander Hamilton’s works says that Mon- 
roe’s part in bringing out the Mrs. Rey- 
nolds’ scandal is a stigma upon his charac- 
ter. Hamilton seems to have regarded Mon- 
roe as the most unscrupulous of his smaller 
enemies. 

The Gouverneur at whose house Monroe 
died, was exposed by Amos Kendall, post- 
master general, as a defaulter, even at the 
time of the ex-president’s decease under his 
toof, The singular fact was that Gouverneur 
accepted twenty-five thousand dollars from 
James A. Hamilton, the son of Alexander 
Hamilton, and had then made no credit of 
this amount, but had credited himself with 
sums advanced to refund the loan, ‘‘thus 
converting an apparent credit into a debit.”’ 
Says Amos Kendall, ‘‘ He had in this matter 
palpably attempted to cheat the government 
out of twenty-five thousand dollars, by con- 
cealing the fact that he had received that 
sum; he was dismissed and was found to be 
a defaulter in a large sum.”’ 

In 1829 President Jackson unceremoniously 
dismissed Charles Hay, Monroe’s grandson, 
from the chief clerkship of the Navy Depart- 
ment ; at that time Mr. Monroe was in New 
York, occupied upon a history of his own 
times; Hay said Monroe had been employed 
some time on a dissertation upon govern- 
ment that nobody would read ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Monroe were very unwell, Mr. Monroe spend- 
ing too much of his time in writing; ‘‘he 
was much concerned about the removals 
from office of T. Swann, T. Ringgold, and S. 
L. Gouverneur.”” In Washington City, 

















Monroe, as an ex-president, often visited Mr. 
Ringgold. Monroe’s wife was much of the 
time ill and as often as possible went to New 
York to remain a long time. 

In 1802 William Wirt predicted that Mon- 
roe would yet be president of the United 
States. After Monroe’s death in 1831 Samuel 
L. Gouverneur sent to Mr. Adams a manu- 
script of two hundred and fifty pages, con- 
taining an autobiography of Monroe from 
his birth to his return from the French Mis- 
sion, as a help to Mr. Adams to compose his 
eulogy upon that president. 

When the late Senator Dawes retired from 
the Senate the stanch men of Massachusetts 
silently raised him a contribution sufficient 
for his old age, but poor Monroe and many of 
his class rise to be president without success 
and are willing to be postmaster, police 
magistrate, federal commissioner, or any- 
thing rather than disappear from the ‘“‘re- 
ceipt of customs.”’ 

Rich men are of late the body of the Sen- 
ate, often electing or paying the Legislature 
which elects them ; hence the movement to 
elect senators by the people which the Legis- 
latures resent as a blow at their perquisites. 

A fine military figure in the Senate was 
General John A. Logan, the protégéand friend 
successively of Lincoln, Douglas, and Grant, 
and at the time of his sudden demise one of 
the oldest congressmen in nearly continuous 
service at Washington ; he had opposed and 
befriended, as history and patriotism shifted 
his convictions of duty, the principal figures 
of his time, yet he had been successful before 
Lincoln, was famed before Grant was known, 
and fulfilled the career Douglas aimed at and 
missed. A candidate for vice president he 
would in all probability have been the presi- 
dential candidate in place of Harrison, but 
age was working under his dark, strong, and 
rugged exterior and the vexations of public 
life assisted to wear out a proud and princely 
spirit, yet his wife retained the popularity he 
preserved to the last and has been like a 
mother to the soldiery, who owed to ‘‘Jack”’ 
Logan the organization of the Grand Army 
which became our second Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. 

Other soldiers have adorned the Senate, 
which has always been rich in warriors like 
Pickering, Schuyler, Hawley, Baker, Miller, 
and many of the southern leaders as well, 
such as Maxey, Gordon, Withers, Butler, 
Hampton, Cockerell, and Hunton. 
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Henry Wilson was a senatorof long record, 
and of a plain and pathetic origin. His par- 
ents were exceedingly poor; at the future 
vice president’s birth a family of better cir- 
cumstanced neighbors came to see the babe, 
so happy to live and, like most of the chil- 
dren of the poor, bright, healthy, and per- 
fect. They adopted the child to relieve his 
parents of their cares, and thus he became 
Henry Wilson. His brother, Coolbath, 
long served the Senate over which Henry 
presided, as one of the assistants or clerks. 

Andrew Johnson made the record in the 
Senate which led to his selection as the vice 
president and successor of Lincoln. His 
bold, defiant Union speeches at the threat- 
ened disruption of the Union, coming from a 
southern senator, attracted the country, and 
being from a Democrat, they were the more 
startling. If his presidential personality 
was less agreeably vehement, his home power 
yet returned him to the Senate like another 
ex-president, Adams, who returned to Con- 
gress. There Mr. Johnson's days were few 
and his personality proved to be too decided 
for the altered times and his late official dig- 
nity. ‘‘To get even with Grant’’ he proved 
the law that he who tries only to get even 
will not get ahead. 

Garfield had long been marked for the 
Senate but was repeatedly beaten in spite of 
the popular demand of Ohio by the Jesuitry 
of state Legislatures, and when finally elected 
the impatient appreciation of the people car- 
ried him up to the presidency before he could 
take his senatorial seat, in which he would 
undoubtedly have been happier and have 
lived out his days. Theinterruption to fixed 
programs of politics, caused by his intrusion 
into the mastery of the great patronage of 
the state, affected with similar displacement 
a variety of influences and turned the brain 
of a crazy office-seeker with the illusions 
which resulted in an appalling crime. 

It has almost invariably turned out thatthe 
senators who have attained the presidency 
were not those who attracted the multitude 
nor yet the politicians. A secret nursing of 
some bare availability by aquiet cabal of War- 
wicks around him is often more effective than 
the direct and bold bid for the support of na- 
tional conventions by senators like Douglas, 
Trumbull, Webster, Clay, or Calhoun. 

In the former way Franklin Pierce went to 
the Mexican War, sat in the Senate, and re- 
signed from it, and yet by theaid of an astute 
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coterie of fellow-officers and senators sur- 
prised the nation by carrying off the prize. 
Harrison was successful by keeping his 
name from prominence and debate till a simi- 
lar deadlock caused him to be taken up in the 
manner of an afterthought. When he seri- 
ously contended for the placeagain he lost it. 
Yet he was more successful than the great 


Morton, who seemed fashioned by nature for 
the American executive but gained it not, no 
more than Senators Cass or Hendricks or 
Thurman. And Henry Clay felt such disap- 
pointment at being passed over by Harrison, 
the senior, and by Taylor that he sulked in 
his tent to be mortified by the election of 
both of them. 


(The end.) 


SUNDAY READINGS. 
BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN. 


[September 3.] 
THE BIBLE : WILL, MEN OUTGROW IT? 


ILL men outgrow this word of reve- 

\) \ lation and require another? This 

written word is only a part of the 
revelation. Have they outgrown the rest? 
God is partly revealed in words and partly in 
worlds. Even the word is largely made up 
of deeds, God’s and men’s, interpreted in the 
light of His will. But have men outgrown 
even the first word, the creative? Who af- 
firms that we have thoroughly comprehended 
this world, known its science, and mastered 
its forces? What about our rightful domin- 
ion of the air, where every bird of flight is a 
taunt to our feebleness of wit and invention ? 
We do noteven know our letters of how to 
sail in air, and have only just begun to reach 
for the rain. 

We have not yet gotten beyond the first 
page in any knowledge. Chemistry is a new 
science. We arein its principles yet. We 
are just getting excited overa new metal, 
aluminium, more useful than iron, and yet to 
be found in every clay bed. Who knows what 
other metals, more useful yet, may be found 
everywhere? When we went up from all the 
telescope could tell us to the higher revela- 
tions of the spectroscope, did we exhaust all 
that light could do for us? By no means. 
The heavens are an open book indeed, but in 
six thousand years men have scarcely gotten 
beyond the A B abs. 

The reason why men ever think of outgrow- 
ing the Bible is because they outgrow them- 
selves and one another. But when they try 
themselves on the least of God’s revelations 
it is so infinite that they confess themselves 
but tyros and beginners. 

If the first revelation of worlds cannot be 


outgrown, can we outgrow the one of words? 
Evidently the Author does not think so. He 
says, ‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.”’ 

You may have heard of the words of men 
that were not so permanent. They dig deep 
and lay their foundations on eternal princi- 
ples, asthey think. They set up their col- 
umns of beauty and truth, span the spaces 
between them with arches of glory, on which 
they blazon ‘‘es/o perpeiua.”” But the morn- 
ing of a new day breaks, new light arises, and 
these structures of a semi-night waver and 
vanish like the baseless fabrics of a dream. 

Seeing that no intellectual system survives, 
some men have said, ‘‘The Bible must be 
outgrown : it is the product of a rude age, it 
can never hold its place in ages of culture. 
Shall the schemes and plans of infancy fetter 
the free foot of vigorous manhood? Shall 
vain baby-clutchings for the candle prevent a 
man from reaching the stars? Shall there be 
no progress? Nay, rather let the feeblestars 
of morning die out in the brighter blaze ef 
day. Room for the new lights.” 

So say I, if the Bible be only a human pro- 
duction. Any human, intellectual system 
must fall behind, be outgrown, and find its 
appropriate place in the museums ofthe curi- 
osities of former days. 

But what if it be divine? What if it bea 
mine but partially developed, crowded with 
riches for man’s every poverty, wisdom for 
his ignorance, strength for his weakness, 
light for his gloom, joy for his sadness, purity 
for his sin, life for his death? What if it be 
a stream running through ages unexhausted, 
fullto the banks of the water of life? Im- 
possible, do you say ? No, it is not. Streams 
are kept full for centuries, and they bear the 














palatial steamer as easily as the savage on his 
log. There is a system of worlds about us, 
suns, planets, satellites, without number. 
Some scientists willtell you that they revolve 
through eons measureless to man, that they 
pass through innumerable changes, have 
multitudinous periods of flora and fauna, and 
all these inexplicable changes provided for in 
the fiery star dust ofacloud. Such men ought 
to have nodifficulty in conceiving of a moral 
system, devised by the same Author, to last 
through eighteen centuries or eighteen thou- 
sand. 

Ifthe Bible be human, set it up in the li- 
brary among other books. But ifit be divine, 
lift it up on high, wideopen, and let men look 
to it for light, power, purity, life, andin all 
ages, present and to come. Its adaptation 
for this is less difficult than the adaptation 
of worlds for their changes, Now is it divine? 
That itis in the fullest extent, ‘‘ I steadfastly 
believe; and this will I maintain with body, 
soul, and honor,” as the old knights used to 
Say. 

I have not come to this conclusion without 
a struggle. Such a land of Beulah is not 
reached except by the Slough of Despond, 
the Valley of Humiliation, the suggestions of 
Worldly Wiseman, and sore fights with Apol- 
lyon. When I was born into the intellectual 
world faith was scouted and science pro- 
claimed as the only ground of assurance. 
The same assaults came to me that come to 
every youth, but I outlived them as I did the 
whooping cough, measles, and mumps. And 
from a vivid remembrance of the doleful con- 
tinuance of the miserable maladies I stand 
ready to extend sympathy and help to every 
young man who is passing througha like sad 
experience. 





[September ro.] 


There are difficulties in the way of allowing 
the claims of the Bible. It is very old, and 
antiquity affects credibility. Credibility de- 
creases in geometrical ratio as antiquity in- 
creases by arithmetrical. The intensity of 
lightis inversely as the square of the distance. 
Respect for what is ancient is nota distin- 
guishing characteristic of this age ; and with 
good reason. Besides, the Bible makes the 
largest demands for reverence and obedience. 
It teems with doctrines extremely distasteful 
to the natural heart, denounces things men 
love, and humiliates man’s pride to a degree 
attempted by no other book. 
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Hence, men are eager to reject its claims 
and cast off its authority. Such men are not 
fit for witnesses. They are retained advo- 
cates on the other side. That they have suc- 
ceeded in picking flaws in its indictments, 
cross-questioning its witnesses intoconfusion, 
antagonizing it to another law written in 
theirown hearts, and constraining a jury 
like-minded and interested to bring in a ver- 
dict of ‘‘not proven,’’ is not in the least sur- 
prising. Thecontrary would amazeus. If 
a man feels an inclination to be skeptical, 
why must he always fling abroad his doubts 
about religion? Let him try his genius on 
steam engineering. There are inconsisten- 
cies and explosions enough. Or let him try 
his doubts against mathematics. There is 
plenty of liberty, for men have doubted 
whether there is a material world or a sensi- 
ble pain. 

To this dire emergency God has not been 
indifferent. He has brought up fresh wit- 
nesses—old stone statues that could not be 
stared out of countenance ; monuments that 
could not be browbeaten ; agreements of tes- 
timony that could not be gainsaid. O ! Egypt, 
Nineveh, Babylon—names suggestive of 
death—you never lived to so grand a purpose 
as to-day; you authenticate God’s revela- 
tion ; you reaffirm God’s authority. God has 
gathered up authentication from the very bor- 
ders of the chaos of the primal world, from 
the graves of perished empires, from the 
strata of the earth, and from the stars in their 
courses, and to-day declares as never before, 
‘‘Iam God; the Bible is my revelation and 
law for man.”’ 

When Newton discovered the lawof gravi- 
tation there were certain inexplicable facts 
which could neither be denied nor harmon- 
ized with a law of universal gravitation. 
Nevertheless, he accepted and declared the 
law. And men have accepted and declared 
him as the discoverer of the grandest law in 
the universe. 

Since that time some of those discrepancies 
have been harmonized. Nay, those very dis- 
crepancies have led to some of the most as- 
tounding discoveries and revelations of God’s 
knowledge that man’s knowledge has made. 
Some of the difficulties yet remain unsolved, 
and will do so till men shall have added many 
a cubit to their mental stature. Nevertheless, 
all sensible men accept the law of gravitation 
as universal. 

Well has Tyndall said, ‘‘ Nature is full of 
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anomalies which no foresight can predict. 


I. The Bible nowhere opposes demonstrated 


From the deportment of a vast number of science. 


bodies we should conclude that heat always 
produces expansion, and cold contraction. 
But water steps in, and bismuth steps in, to 
qualify this conclusion.’’ 

What shall we do then? Deny the law? 
Dispute the evident facts? Refuse to act on 
what we do know? Notifwearesane. Ac- 
cept the law, act upon the facts, and carry 
along all exceptional instances tilla higher 
generalization shall help us to rise to a law 
broad enough to embrace all the facts. 

We rejoice to live in a day when the diffi- 
culties of material science are vanishing. 
The inscrutable things that defied our fathers 
are being read. The blazonry of the sky is 
being unfolded. The records of the rocks are 
being understood. But each wall ofdifficulty 
that falls down reveals a higher and a darker 
one behind. The rebel ram crushed through 
the Cumberland, but it found the Monitor 
behind her. And while astronomers and 
scientists have scaled or mined a few out- 
works of the earth and skies, more impreg- 
nable fortresses loom up beyond. 

But let me say about the difficulties that 
have beset the Bible, /é zs quite the reverse. 
Hear it, bold infidel, prophesying the -down- 
fall of Christianity. Hear it, priest of Baal, 
uttering things against thetruth of God. Hear 
it, earnest student, desiring the truth, that 
thetruth may make youfree. Hearit, timid be- 
liever, fearing that the bold words of Christ’s 
enemies may be grounded on fact. Hear it, 
firm believer in Christ’s word, that ‘‘the 
Scripture cannot be broken.”” No new 0o5- 
stacles to the reception of the Bible as God’s 
word have been discovered in a century. Ex- 
plorations of tropics and poles, exhumations 
of buried cities and of buried geologic eras, 
borings of crust, soarings in air, studiesamid 
the astronomic marvels of infinite space, 
searchings of history, pryings of acute criti- 
cism, assaults of malignity, have all equally 
failed to find obstacles to a belief in the Bible 
as God’s word. Nay, many obstacles that 
existed a century ago have been thrown 
down ; many clouds that then obscured the 
brightness of the Father’s glory have been 
pierced ; they have taken their sable fringes off 
a widening landscape, revealing glorious day. 


[September 17.] 
Years of discussion have established these 
two principles: 


IT. The Bible always has been, and zs yet, 
farin advance of the attainments of science, 
even in advance of man’s ability to under- 
stand its plain declarations. 

These are very remarkable propositions. If 
they are maintained there is no more ground 
for contention. There must be wisdom from 
God in its pages. 

The Bible was written in ages of ignorance 
of the sciences of to-day by unlearned men, 
in great part, and it would be simply impos- 
sible to avoid statements in opposition to the 
knowledge and discoveries of to-day. Even 
wise men could not do it. Pythagoras and 
the wise men of his day taught that the earth 
was flat. And the wise men of our day have 
taught within the remembrance of many of 
us that marine shells found in the high moun- 
tains were proof of the Noachian deluge. 
Voltaire showed his fitness to lead a scientific 
assault on the Bible by declaring that these 
shells were brought to their places in the 
mountains by the crowds of pilgrims from 
the Holy Land! Indeed, there is hardly an 
established truth in science to-day concerning 
which men have not uttered many erroneous 
opinions. I do not affirm that the Bible does 
not speak of some things according to visual 
appearance, as the sunrise and sunset; but 
our nautical almanacs and other scientific 
treatises do the same thing to-day. I donot 
deny that some interpretations and even trans- 
lations of the Scripture have been contradict- 
ory to demonstrated science. For how can 
we truly translate from a foreign language 
things we could not understand if written 
plainly in ourown? It needs knowledge to 
read scientific statements. But uniformly 
that translation which has harmonized with 
science has been found to be the true one. 
Indeed the translations of many scriptural 
texts have been very difficult, because we 
lacked the knowledge to make their signifi- 
cation seem possible to our thought. Dis- 
covering the scientific truth, we returned to 
the Scripture, and its meaning was clear as 
sunlight. Several passages which seemed 
when fairly translated to teach error, or to be 
poetical flights, have since been proved to be 
statements of literal facts. The Bible has 
been routed from many a position it never 
held, and discovered to be impregnably in- 
trenched after its rout had been heralded. This 
will repeatedly appear in illustrating the sec- 











ond proposition. That the Bible could avoid 
error proclaims that God was in allits writing. 
How much more that it could always be in 
advance of science and discovery ! 

Let us see if this second proposition is ca- 
pable of proof. The Bible has asserted from 
the first that creation of matter preceded ar- 
rangement. It was chaos, void, without form, 
darkness. Arrangement was a subsequent 
matter. The world was not created in the 
form it was to have. It was to be molded, 
shaped, stratified, mountained, and valleyed 
subsequently. All of which science utters 
ages afterwards. 

The Bible has been sneered ata thousand 
years for saying that light existed before the 
sun was outlined and limited. But now men 
are praised for asserting the same thing. 
Peans are sung to La Place that belong to 
God, and which are sung to God by angels, 
and all others who know that the Bible is 
older science than the Mecanique Celeste. 

It is arecently elucidated idea of science 
that the strata of the earth were formed by 
the action of water, and the mountains were 
once under the ocean. Itis an idea long fa- 
miliar to Bibie readers. ‘‘ Thou coverest the 
earth with the deep, as witha garment. The 
waters stood above the mountains. At thy 
rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder 
they hasted away. The mountains ascend, 
the valleys descend unto the place thou hast 
founded for them.’? The whole volume of 
geology is aparagraph. The thunder of con- 
tinental convulsions is God’s voice. The 
mountains rise by God’s power. The waters 
haste away to the place God appointed for 
them, 

Volumes of demonstrations of the impossi- 
bility of the deluge might have been saved 
if men had been willing to read the ex- 
planations of God by Peter: “For of this 
they are willingly ignorant, that by the word 
of God there were heavens of old, and land 
framed out of water, and by means of water : 
whereby the world that then was, being over- 
flowed by water, perished’’ ;—a geological 
subsidence—‘“‘ but the heavens that now are, 
and the land,’’—the present geological up- 
heaval—‘‘ by His word are kept for fire,”’ etc. 
Every difficulty vanishes. Itis a single sen- 


tence of geological history, foretold and ar- 
ranged by God fora specific time and pur- 
pose, and no more difficult than upheavals 
and subsidences that have occurred in our day. 

Science exults to havediscovered what it is 
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pleased to call an order of development on the 
earth—tender grass, herb, tree, moving crea- 
tures that have life in the waters, bird, reptile, 
beast, cattle, man. God calls the same order 
of succession His creation. Marvelous dis- 
coveries! God’s statement of the order of 
creation is far more consonant, period by pe- 
riod, with a proper summary of geologic 
systems, than any two authors are with each 
other. 

Ages on ages man’s wisdom held the earth 
to be flat. Meanwhile, God was saying, cen- 
tury after century, of Himself, ‘‘ He sitteth 
upon the sphere of the earth ’’ (Gesenius). 

Men racked their feeble wits for expedients 
to uphold the earth, and the best they could 
devise were serpents, elephants, and turtles ; 
and further than they went no one had ever 
gone to see what supported them. Mean- 
while, God was perpetually telling men that 
He had hung the earth upon nothing. 

The ancients thought surrounding space 
was filled with darkness, growing denser as 
one went on fromtheearth. The Bible always 
said, ‘‘ God filled all and in all, and He cov- 
ered Himself with light.’’ Science has been 
compelled to teach the same. 

Men were ever trying to number the stars. 
Hipparchus counted 1,022; Ptolemy, 1,026. 
And it is easy to number those visible to the 
naked eye. But the Bible said that they were 
as the sands of the sea, ‘‘innumerable.”’ 
Science has appliances of enumeration un- 
known tootherages, but thespace-penetrating 
telescopes reveal more worlds ; eighteen mil- 
lions in a single system, and systems beyond 

count, till men acknowledge that the stars 
are innumerable to man. It is God’s prerog- 
ative to ‘‘ number allthe stars. Healso call- 
eth them all by their names.” 





[September 24.] 

Torricelli’s discovery that the air had 
weight, was received with incredulity. For 
ages the air had propelled ships, thrust itself 
against the bodies of men, and overturned 
their works. But no man ever dreamed that 
weight was necessary to give momentum. 
During all the centuries it had stood in the 
Bible, waiting for man’s comprehension : 
‘* He gave tothe air its weight”’ ( Job xxviii., 
25). 

The pet science of to-day is meteorology. 
The fluctuations and variations of the weather 
have hitherto baffled all attempts at unravel- 
ing. It has seemed that there was no law in 
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the fickle changes. But at length persever- 
ance and skill have triumphed, and a single 
man in one place predicts the weather and 
winds for a continent. But the Bible has al- 
ways insisted that the whole department was 
under law. Nay, it laid down that law so 
clearly that, if men kad been willing to learn 
from it, they might have reached this wisdom 
ages ago. The whole moral lawis not more 
clearly crystallized in, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” than all the fundamen- 
tals of the science of meteorology are crys- 
tallized in this word: ‘‘The wind goeth to- 
ward the south (equator), and turneth about 
{up) unto the north ; it whirleth about con- 
tinually, and the wind returneth again ac- 
cording to his circuits (established routes). 
All the rivers run into the sea ; yet the sea is 
not full : unto the place from whencethe rivers 
come, thither they return again’’ (Eccles. 
i., 6, 9). 

That the center of the earth was molten fire 
was received with great hesitation ; and even 
now after numerous proofs, is by some minds 
hotly contested. But God knows, and He says, 
‘*Out of the earth cometh bread, but at the 
same time underneath, it turnsitselfas fire’’ 
(Job xxviii.,5). Long beforeit was supposed 
that rock could be melted the Bible declared 
that ‘‘the hills melted like wax.” ‘‘ Poetic 
figures,’ says the rhetorician. ‘‘ Literal 
truth,’’ says the laborious chemist. 

The Bible says, ‘‘The heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the 
works that are therein shall be burned up.’’ 
‘Possible, but we cannot foretell surely,’’ 
says the scientist. ‘‘Possible and surely,”’ 
says the Christian, ‘‘ forthe word of our God 
standeth sure.’’ 

Those scientific queries with which God 
confounded Job were unanswerable then; 
most of them are so now. They not only 
put the knife into Job every time, but they 
would put the knife to the hilt into any 
scientist to-day. ‘‘ Who is this that darken- 
eth counsel by words without knowledge? 
Whereon are the sockets of the earth made 
tosink?’’ Job never knew the earth turned 
in sockets. Much less could he tell where 
they were fixed. God answered this question 
elsewhere. ‘‘ He stretcheth the north (one 
socket) over the empty place, and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing.” Speaking of the 
day-spring, God says the earth is furned to 


it, as clay to the seal. The earth’s axial rev- 
olution is clearly recognized. Galileo declared 
it early, God earlier. 

Noman yet understands the balancing of 
the clouds, nor the suspension of the frozen 
masses of hail, any more than Job did. 

Had God asked if he had perceived the 
length of the earth, many a man of to-day 
could have answered yes. But the eternal 
ice keeps us from perceiving the breadth of 
earth, and shows the discriminating wisdom 
of the question. 

That light makes music in its passage is 
asserted by God to Job ; by science, more than 
three thousand years afterwards. Poets 
Shakespeare, Byron, Milton, Addison, Mrs. 
Browning, Willis, and others, haveuttered the 
conception as a fancy; the Bible and science 
as fact. The world is a golconda of gems. 
Beautiful the thought and words of him who 
mines it. 


**There’s not the smallest orb that thou be- 
holdest 

But in his motion like an angel sings.”—A. D. 
1596 (?). 

“The morning stars sang together.’’—3,000 
years earlier. 


God’s statement that the sun’s “going is 
from the end of the heaven, and his circuit 
unto the ends of it,”” has given edge to many 
a sneer at its supposed assertion that the sun 
went round theearth. It teachesa higher 
truth. Let pigmies learn the truth of alpine 
proportions, that the sun itself is but a su- 
perior planet, and flies in a path of eighteen 
millions of years, from one end of the heavens 
to the other. Confounded Job, a puny sick 
man, could answer nothing when asked if he 
could bind the sweet influences of the Pleia- 
des. He did not know what their power was. 
Infinitely less could he bind it. What the 
immediately succeeding questions mean, we 
have noconception. What it is to loose the 
bands of Orion, bring forth Mazzaroth, or 
guide Arcturus, wecannot tell, for we ‘“‘ know 
not the ordinances of heaven.” ‘‘Shall he 
that contendeth with the Almighty instruct 
Him? He that reproveth God, let him an- 
swer it.” 

No wonder Job said, ‘‘Iam vile. I cannot 
answer questions of God’s material works, 
and I have presumed to sit in judgment on 
His moral government. I will lay my hand 
upon my mouth. Once have I spoken ; yea, 
twice ; but I will proceed no further.”’ 








When I hear soeminent an astronomer and 
so true a Christian as Mitchell, who under- 
stood the voices in which the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God as his own vernacular 
tongue, who read the significance of God’s 
embodied word with delight, and who fed 
upon God’s written word as his daily bread— 
when I hear him declare, ‘‘ We find an aptness 
and propriety in all these astronomical illus- 
trations which are not weakened, but amaz- 
ingly strengthened, when viewed in the full 
lightof our present knowledge”’; when I hear 


THE CHURCH BELLS. 
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seem to be made only for the purpose of con- 
firming more strongly the truths that come 
from on high, and are contained in the sacred 
writings,’’ I ask, Who is hethat declares that 
the Bible and science are at variance? I shall 
probably find that he is ignorant of both. 
God has scattered brief notes of His work in 
the Bible. Man’s discoveries are but illus- 
tration and comment. 

Whatever point we touch sheds confirma. 
tion on the book whose light, 

“Expanding with the expanding soul, 


Herschel declare, 








‘‘All human discoveries Shall evermore illumine the world.”’ 


THE CHURCH BELLS. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


N the mountain-guarded valley, where my cradle stood of yore, 
Oft I sat in trembling wonder where the billows lave the shore, 
Heard the church bells’ iron voices wax and wane and sink and soar. 


Now with solemn clangor rising, like a teeming host of sound, 
Storming citadels of silence, thickly charging round on round, 
Rousing with the blare of battle hushed abysses, chill, profound, 


Till the mountain peaks awaken, and the deep refrain they seize, 
And in vague alarm they shout it, till it dwindle, till it freeze 
In the shuddering icy vistas of the blue eternities. 


As I dreaming sat and listened, God, methought, was very near 
I could see His eye above me, stern and watchful, in the ciear, 
Calm empyrean, and His warning in the church bells I could hear. 


Oft with childish sins guilt-laden here I sat and heard Him scold ; 
I had teased, perhaps, played truant, or been stubborn, wanton, bold— 
Straightway, Lo! His eye He darkened and abroad His thunder rolled. 


But what cheer, what sweet contentment earth and cloud and sky distilled, 
When with joyous heart and buoyant out I leaped from tasks fulfilled : 
Forests sang and waves were laughing and my soul with rapture thrilled. 


Oh, how fain would I recall ye, years across whose gulf I gaze! 
Here I stand again and listen, as in childhood’s eager days— 
Listen to the selfsame church bells with a troubled, dim amaze. 


But the message, Oh, the message which they bore in days of yore, 
And the warning voice that trembled from beyond the heavenly shore, 
And the blessing which they sprinkled, fresh like dew the meadows o’er. 


How opaque, how strangely dulled is now the sky unto my sight! 
Vanished all the rapturous glimpses from the child’s bright realm of light, 
And the faith that on the Father’s breast reposed at fall of night. 




















THE END OF THE FURROW. 
AND CHARLES BARNARD, 


BY THEODORE L. FLOOD 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ARMER ALLEN and his wife thought 
there were ‘‘ never such people as the 
folks in York State.” They had 

landed at a way station on the Hudson River 
Railroad to find a handsome farm wagon 
ready to take them to the Lawton Place. 
Samuel had procured a letter of introduction 
from his employers to the superintendent of 
the farm and this opened to them a series of 
surprises and, incidentally, gave them both 
just what they needed, a real vacation for 
three whole days. The superintendent, 
pleased to see a farmer who wished to learn, 
was more than ready to show them every- 
thing and entertain them royally. 

To tell it all would fill a book. To de- 
scribe the enormous barn sheltering hun- 
dreds of cows at once, to tell of the farm, its 


’ fields and crops, would be useless, becausein 


asense it was not different from any ordi- 
nary dairy farm in our eastern states. The 
point that interested our travelers was but- 
ter—its production and manufacture. 

Farmer Allen walked down the long barn 
again and again. 

*‘Samuel is right. Chores do cost too 
much. Here every cow has water always in 
reach. She ‘waters herself’ and saves all 
that labor. Seems to be so in everything. 
Save labor, save work all the time. Must be 
because work costs so much.”’ 

Then he followed the milk as it was taken 
directly from the barn to the dairy. Here he 
saw the milk put into large vessels and pure 
cold air forced into it from below, very much 
as air is forced into a Bessemer converter. 
In three minutes the fresh milk that came to 
the dairy at a temperature of 98° Fahr. is 
cooled about ten degrees and freed from all 
animal odor. It is now aérated milk. It 
flows at once to the separator and the cream 
is extracted and is at once reduced to almost 
38° Fahr. in a ‘‘cooler’’ and then immediately 
goes to the churns. 

Farmer Allen did a lot of thinking in three 
days. Here were to him wholly new proc- 
esses, upsetting all his old notions of farm- 
ing. Here he saw cows treated simply as 
butter makers, with every device for saving 


labor in supplying their wants and a degree 
of attention given to their personal well be- 
ing, health, and comfort that seemed almost 
fanciful. And yet there was the result—an 
amount of butter produced in a given time 
from a given amount of milk that seemed in- 
credible. Mrs. Allen looked at it all as 
‘*saving a powerful lot of labor.’”” Her hus- 
band viewed it as saving an enormous pro- 
portion of the ordinary cost of manufacturing 
butter. He could not and did not under- 
stand all the careful examination of the milk, 
all the tests of milk and feed, the compari- 
sons and infinite weighings, testings, and 
analyses. He could and did see that farming 
here was an exact science, that it was a man- 
ufacture conducted on business principles. 

“Tt takes a great deal of money to do it 
this way, but it does the business. ’Taint 
no wonder common farming don’t pay. It’s 
these machines, these rations and tryings, 
and, best of all, it’s the saving of chores, 
that spoils the old business.’’ 

Farmer Allen returned to New York with 
new ideas. As hesaid to his wifeon the way 
down in the cars, ‘‘ Things ain’t ’tall what I 
thought they were. Tell you, Silence, I’m 
doing a considerable thinking these days. I 
don’t know ’s I’m so sure of some things as 
I used tobe. ’Talways seemed to me farm- 
ing was going all to pieces and was bound to 
peter all out. I’m not sure that ’s quite so. 
Samuel says the city folks are busy saving 
food in all sorts of new ways and most farm- 
ers are going on raising food in the old ways. 
Suppose it must pay tomake butter by steam, 
same ’s it pays to make shoes by steam, and 
I guess it ’s just as good eating or folks 
wouldn’t pay a dollar a pound forit. Tell 
you, Silence, these rich men like Mr. Lawton 
are showing farmers what can be done, and 
it’s going to do a lot of good by showing 
young fellows how to farm. Mebby they 
won’t be so dreadful anxious to leave the 
farm, if they see what can be done by know- 
ing how.”’ 

The mother heart turned instinctively to 
the absent boy. 

‘‘ How do you suppose Sam’s getting on in 
New York?”’ 
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‘Oh, Sam’s all right. He ’s your boy, 
mother, and I guess he’ll show his train- 
ing.”’ 

‘‘He seemed sorter lonesome and glad to 
gee us. I wish he’d come home.’’ 

‘“Mebby he will some day. He’ll see all 
the city he wants ’fore long and be glad to 
come back and help round the place.”’ 

“*T don’t know, I don’t know. Sam hates 
chores. It’s chores drove him away.” 

‘No, it isn’t, mother, it was not the work. 
Sam told me he never worked so hard at 
home as he does in New York. He says we 
don’t know what workis. Fact is, if Sam 
could be on one of these dollar butter farms 
he’d be a farmer like the rest of the chil- 
dren.’’ 

‘*T don’t see why he’d like all these new- 
fangled machines mor’n the old ways at 
home.’’ 

‘‘Why, mother, can’t you see Sam ’s a boy 
that hates work when it wastes his strength 
and time? Fact is, he’d be so interested in 
farming in this new style he’d never care to 
leave it for the city.’’ 

“No. Itisn’t that. It ’s the lonesome- 
ness. Sam likes company—most young folks 
do like to see young folks.’’ 

‘“‘ Yes, and if he was on sucha farm as 
Em’ ly’s, where there’s folks all about and_lots 
going on, he’d be more contented with farm- 
ing. Farming ’s got to be made more interest- 
ing if we expect the boys and girls to stay 
on the farm. It’s these new things such as 
we have just seen that ’s going to make 
farming interesting.’’ 

‘* And not so many chores.”’ 

‘*Just so, mother. Not so much useless 
hard labor for nothing. I never thought of 
it before, but I’m beginning to get angry to 
think what a lot of work I’ve done in my life 
Ineedn’t have done, if I knew ’s much as I 
do now. I’m going to pipe that spring into 
the barn soon ’s I get home.”’ 

“It will cost a lot of money, father.’’ 

‘*And save it too. I declare if we aren’t to 
New York already.”’ 

They went at once to their hotel, for it was 
night and the morrow was to be a day of de- 
parture. They would see Samuel once more 
and then go on toward the west. Immedi- 
ately after supper they prepared to go out 
and find Samuel, when callers were an- 
nounced. 

‘‘Why, father, it’s Deliverance and Sam- 
uel. We’re to home,” she added to the boy 
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who had brought up the white card on which 
the names had been written in a trembling 
hand. 

It was a strange scene, these two plain 
country folks inthe garish splendor of a New 
York hotel. They seemed out of place, and 
yet, in their simplicity and sincerity, supe- 
rior to their surroundings. The old man sat 
stiff and upright in the big upholstered arm 
chair, and the mother was ill at easein a 
frail gilded chair that seemed better suited to 
some ‘‘bud’’ in society. When the door 
slowly opened these things were forgotten. 

Deliverance seemed greatly changed. The 
bent figure of the dressmaker had in a sense 
disappeared. There was a new light in the 
gray eyes, anervous energy in the thin needle- 
marked fingers. Even her voice was more 
vibrant and bore a new tone unheard before. 
She entered the room leading a young girl 
scarcely beyond childhood and yet with hints 
of a coming womanhood. Behind them, 
timid, ashamed, and a little cowed, came the 
boy. Astrange, almost grotesque, and yet 
tragic procession. 

Mrs. Allen rose and put out both her 
trembling hands. 

“‘T knew you’d come, Deliverance. I knew 
you’d join us. Edward has written he is to 
imeet us at John’s place in Kansas.” 

‘“Yes. Icame to New York to find you. 
I’ve been here two days waiting—and—” 
Then she looked at the young girl who stood 
silent, tearful, and a little defiant beside her. 

Mrs. Allen by a sort of maternal instinct 
put out her hand to the girl. 

““You’re Hitty’s child. You’ve got her 
eyes.”’ 

The child put up one hand before her face 
and sobbed in a convulsive way as if moved 
to deep emotion. Deliverance put her arm 
about her and said softly, 

‘*T never was a regular church member. I 
don’t know ’s I was ever converted, but some- 
how it seemajrto-night, as if things were 
fixed for us just the way they should be. It 
allcame of my bother about Car’line Clif- 
ford's waist. I couldn’t get it to fit and soI 
couldn’t come to New York soon’s I ex- 
pected and I was here to-night just to see if 
you’d got back and when I found you hadn’t 
come I walked back to the room I had in 
Eighth Street. I was feeling desperate 
lonely and I wasn’t noticing anything or ex- 
pecting anything when I see Samuel walking 
by the meetinghouse—and she was with him. 
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I declare it’s just beautiful how things do 
turn out.’’ 

‘It ’s your sister’s baby—isn’t it, Deliver- 
ance ?’’ 

“TI ain’t sure—and yet it must be so. 
Providence does such things in books, but I 
never believed it really happened to folks.’’ 

Farmer Allen listened in mingled wonder 
and surprise. He knew all the long story of 
the wayward sister and her troubles and he 
instantly accepted the child as an instance of 
a modern miracle. 

‘*She does favor Mehitable uncommon and 
I’m sureit’s real providential Sam’s meeting 
her. How long you known her, Samuel ?”’ 

The boy with great good sense confessed at 
once that he did not know the girl and had 
never seen her before she spoke to him only 
afew moments before they had met Deliver- 
ance. 

“I tell you,” said Mrs. Allen, ‘‘ Deliver- 
ance is right. It was justone of those things 
that makes folks believe the Bible is true. 
The girl felt called to speak to Samuel. She 
just had to. It was so ordained, as our min- 
ister used to say.” 

The girl looked up with an expression of 
mingled amazement and incredulity. She 
had no conception whatever of what the 
woman meant, and yet she accepted it all 
with a feeling of overwhelming relief just as 
one might draw back from the edge of a cliff 
on suddenly discovering danger escaped. As 
for Samuel he did not dare look at the girl 
lest she betray him. He felt in a vague way 
that he had escaped a something, a terror, 
what, he did not precisely understand. He 
was only sure of one thing—he had escaped. 

‘*You knew it was Samuel ’fore you spoke 
to him, didn’t you ?”’ said Mrs. Allen. 

The girl blushed slightly and then said, 

““No. I—I thought he was looking for— 
you see—I was—oh, marm! I was starving 
—lI had to speak to him.” 

She broke down in convu sobs and the 
two women with many comfortings led her 
to a big sofa and permitted her to lie down. 
Mr. Allen touched the bell on the wall and 
when, a moment later, a servant appeared at 
the door, he said cheerfully, 

“Just fetch up a tip top supper for three 
and make it good and hot with the best stuff 
you got in the buttery. Cold chicken and 
fixings and pot of tea and some real hot but- 
tered toast and pie.” 

Samuel sat down ina big arm chair and 
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began to wipe his hands with his handker- 
chief. They seemed strangely damp and he 
felt his heart beat faster than he ever knew it 
could beat. He had learned many things in 
the last few minutes. His rural simplicity 
had ina sense departed from him and he 
found himself looking at the girl as a woman 
who had done him an almost incalculably 
valuable service. Some day he would take 
her hand. She would understand though he 
could never tell her in words all that he 
thought and felt. She had saved herself— 
and him. 

The arrival of the supper broke thetension. 
They said little to the girl, but with ready 
help comforted her and under their kindly 
care she sat up and ate heartily—and told her 
simple story. 

‘““Yes, marm. My mother ’s dead. She 
broke all up when father died and she’s often 
told me about Aunt Deliverance. I tried to 
get work, but I was never taught anything. 
I was acash girl and I got so I could tend 
counter, but—oh! marm, there ’s too many 
girls—and it ain’t no wonder they—”’ 

She paused abruptly and nervously began 
to eat again. 

‘*They what ?’’ said Mrs. Allen. 

“That ’s right. You eat all you wantto,’’ 
said Deliverance. ‘‘I’mso thankful you spoke 
to Samuel I don’t know what to say, because 
if you hadn’t I might never have found you. 
I tell you what we must do, M’s Allen, Jen- 
nie can go right up home and stay there till 
we come back.’’ 

** Why, Deliverance, your house is all shut 
up.” 

“Let the girl go right to our house, 
mother. She can stay there just as well as 
not. Mebby a little country living would 
set her up and when we get back she can go 
stay with her aunt.”’ 

The suggestion was received as an inspira- 
tion. They talked it all over and settled it 
completely. The new-found niece was to be 
sent tothe Allen farm, there to stay till the 
party returned. Meanwhile Samuel could 
run up occasionally and spend Sunday and 
see how she got on and look after the farm, 
To the child herself the plan seemed too 
heavenly, too ideal, to be true, and yet she 
took it all with a certain quiet thankfulness. 
Somehow the fierce and terrible struggle for 
bread had suddenly ceased. Shefelt in a new 
strange way that the world was not all wrong, 
that people were good, and that they were 
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not all birds of prey seeking whom they 
might devour. She was led at last to a little 
room in the hotel and left alone to sleep for 
the first time in months in a sweet, quiet 
room far from the maddening street. 

The child, left alone in the room, threw 
aside her few miserable garments and crept 
into the bed that seemed a sort of paradise of 
rest and comfort. She could not sleep. She 
could only think and think. Presently there 
was a little knock at the door. She started 
up ina perfect panic of terror. It couldn’t 
be true. It mustbealladream. They would 
turn her into the street again. 

It was only a woman, sweet, comforting. 
She sat down by the bedside and waited till 
the child had sobbed herself into something 
like calmness. 

‘*I don’t want no proof that you are Hit- 
ty’s child. Ijust feelit’s so. To-morrow 
you’re going to the country.”’ 

“‘T’ve never seen thecountry, marm. Do 
they have streets and houses there or is it 
like—the park—with swings and merry-go- 
rounds and music Saturdays?’’ 

‘*The country ’s lonely and I don’t know’s 
you'll like it, but it ’s the best place for you 
and I want you to promise you will stay there 
till Icome back. I’ve writ a letter for you to 
take there and you can go to the store and 
get some stuff fora new dress. You can be 
sewing on it till I get back.’’ 

‘*T don’t know how to sew, marm.’’ 

‘* You can call me Aunt Deliverance, if you 
want to.”’ 

‘‘Deliverance! Why, is that your name? 
Deliverance! I shall never forget it-—Aunt— 
Deliverance. Oh, matm, if I’donly known 
howto sewor dothings—perhaps—I wouldn’t 
have spoken to him. The public schools was 
no good, marm,—I mean aunt. I never 
learned anything that was any kind of good 
for earning anything.”’ 

Then the woman came softly to the bed- 
side and whispered in the child’sear. The 
tears started in the child's eyes and she put 
forth her thin hands and drew the woman’s 
face down to the pillow. 

‘Yes, you can kiss me. 
kiss me.”’ 


Mother—could 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE next day seemed to the young girl so 
suddenly rescued from the streets like the be- 
ginning of anew life. When she first awoke 
she could hardly realize where she was or all 
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that had happened. The quiet of the room, 
the unfamiliar comfort of the place, the dim 
light, all combined to give her a sense of un- 
reality. It was still a dreamand the morrow 
would be as the other days—a dreary round 
of anxious search for the work she could not 
perform. There is nothing to do in New York 
for the incompetent. She was doubting if it 
could be true that she had passed the night 
in the safety of the hotel, when a little knock 
at the door roused hertoa remembrance of all 
that had happened the night before. 

It was her new-found Aunt Deliverance. 
She came softly into the room like as a bene- 
diction and the child turned her face to the 
wall in unaccustomed tears. 

‘* Why are you crying, dear? Are you not 
glad I found you?”’ 

“Oh! it isn’t that. 
minute you come in. 
don’t believe it.’’ 

‘* You don’t believe what ?”’ 

‘““Why, the way you treat me. Oh! I’m 
not a bad girl—indeed I’m not, but, oh,—I 
was so nearit. Ihad to speak to him. I 
haven’tacent in the world. I went without 
any supper the night before. A baker on 
Sixth Avenue gave me some bread yesterday 
morning for cleaning the store windows and 
that ’s all I had to eat yesterday.”’ 

‘“‘Then you hurry and dress and we ’ll go 
right down and get breakfast. Here ’s some 
new things I bought for you. Guess they ’Il 
fit you. You hurry into ’em ’cause you 
haven’t got much time to get your train.” 

‘‘Why, marm! Where are you going to 
send me? ’Tain’t to no’sylum or refuge, is 
it? I’ve heard of girls who went to refuges 
and they had to wear clothes all in one style 
and take baths and all sorts of horrid things.” 

“I’m going to send you to M’s Allen’s. 
She’s own mother to the boy—Samuel, I 
mean.”’ 

‘*Does she keep store or work on cloaks or 
cigars ?”’ 

‘*No, dear. She has a farm.’’ 

“‘Oh ! Ididn’t know but that she took girls 
to wash.”’ 

‘*She has a beautiful home in the country 
and all I wish you to do is to live there 
till I get back and then you are to come and 
live with me.’’ 

** And ain’t I to do any work ?”’ 

“Yes, intime. Just now you are to stay 
at M’s Allen’s and help round the house 
and when I return @’ll teach you dressmak- 
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ing. Come. Now you’re ready we'll godown 
to breakfast.”’ 

‘*Yes’m. I'm all ready.”’ 

With kindly tact Deliverance led her 
niece to Mrs. Allen’s room and there they 
found a breakfast served for two. The child 
ate of everything ravenously as if underfed 
and starved. The sight seemed to chill De- 
liverance to the heart. What had the child 
escaped ? What horrors had she lived through 
in the great city? And with it all was a feel- 
ing of deep thankfulness that she had left the 
bleak hillside in Connecticut upon an uncer- 
tain errand only to find her sister’s child in 
the city. To Deliverance the city seemed like 
a sucking whirlpool into which young souls 
were swept and lost. That it should make 
character as well as break it did not occur to 
her. She only saw in the finding of her sis- 
ter’s child a direct manifestation of Provi- 
dence, an opportunity to rescue a soul drift- 
ing to perdition. It did not occur to her 
that the child was falsely educated, that she 
was badly equipped for the fightin which 
other girls grew strong and were safe. She 
saw only the city as something essentially 
and inherently wicked. She only knew that 
the country, from her point of view and her 
experience, was relatively safe. Tothe coun- 
try the child must be sent at any cost. 

The breakfast over they went out together 
and within an hour returned to meet Mr. and 
Mrs, Allen. As they entered the chamber 
where Mrs. Allen awaited them that worthy 
woman raised her hands in surprise. 

‘* Why, Deliverance! Who is that?” 

‘*My niece, M’s Allen.’’ 

‘‘Oh ! She’s so changed, I didn’t know 
her. I declare now she’s dtessed up she 
looks real well. She favors her mother some.”’ 

There was indeed a magic in a good break- 
fast and new frock, hat, andcloak. The wan, 
tearful creature of the night before seemed to 
be transformed into something of the fashion 
print. 

‘It don’t set very well, but it will do, con- 
sidering it’s ready made. I never did like 
ready made things for girls. They never fit 
allround. It will have to do till I get home 
and alter it.”’ 

So it was the young girl sat among her 
new-found friends clothed and in her right 
mind. It seemed as if the former things had 
passed away and she displayed an almost 
childish eagerness to start for the country. 

Deliverance confided té Mrs. Allen that the 


girl ‘‘hadn’t been brought up to our notions 
and didn’t seem to have any faculty, though 
she seemed willing to learn. She’ll be all 
right soon ’s she ’s safe in the country.”’ 

Safe in the country ! That was the one bur- 
den of the little dressmaker’s every thought. 
Poor, herself, to the point of daily struggle 
for bread, she cheerfully took from her slen- 
der purse the savings of yearsof labor enough 
to clothe and feed this her sister’s child and to 
send her back to the old home from which the 
child’s mother had once wandered away to 
such disaster. In the country she would 
be safe. It might mean pinching economy 
for years to come. Nevertheless she must 
go, let the cost be what it may. 

So it happened that the child was taken to 
the Grand Central Depot and putin charge 
of the conductor for the long ride to the Con- 
necticut home, As the train slowly crept out 
of the great station the little dressmaker 
turned away with a new and beautiful smile 
upon her thin face. 

““Why, Deliverance! What are youcrying 
for?’’ 

‘*Don’t mind me, M’s Allen. I’mso glad 
Hitty’s child is safe in the country.”’ 

Then they three, the farmer, his wife, and 
Deliverance, took their way southward upon 
the long journey toward the children’s homes. 
Bright and early the next morning they were 
landed in the great peach garden of the East 
in the middle of the little state of Delaware. 
There was a boy with a horse and wagon at 
the little way station waiting to receive them. 

‘* Why, I thought Timothy was to meet us 
at the depot.’’ 

‘“*The boy says, mother, that Mr. Allen 
could not leave the ’vaporation and so sent 
the team for us.”’ 

‘Mr. Allen! How strange it does seem to 
hear my boy Timothy called Mr. Allen. I 
hope he is well and all the folks. Gracious, 
father, do look at the peach trees. I never 
knew there were so many trees in the world.” 

It was indeed impressive. The road seemed 
to wander through an endless forest of peach 
trees. Everywhere trees, trees, in mile long 
ranks, some laden and bent down with fruit, 
others partially stripped, and others quite 
bare. Everywhere peaches. On the ground, 
on the grass beside the road, everywhere. 
Occasionally they passed huge teams toiling 
along the sandy road piled high with crates 
of yellow peaches. Children beside the little 
schoolhouse were eating peaches, the drivers 
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of the teams were eating peaches. Peaches led his father out past the group of strange 
seemed to be the one staple of the country. buildings that surrounded the house andina 
Once they passed a curious weather-stained few moments they were lost in the long aisles 
building having a huge square tower and a of the gigantic peach orchard. 
tall chimney and saw teams unloading “Here, father, is the spot whereI began 
peaches, and through an open door caughta ten years agowhenI lefthome. You remem- 
glimpse of a row of girls paring and slicing ber you thought mea little foolish to buy a 
peaches on long tables. Then more trees, peach orchardin Delaware. You said that it 
trees, and trees, in tiresome monotony. was an uncertain crop, that there were too 
At last they came to a handsome white many peaches when we had a good year and 
house close beside the road and turned into noneatallinapooryear. Then, too, you ob- 
the yard amid a crowd of teams delivering jected to peach trees as being short-lived 
peaches,and a number of people busy unload- trees, liable to many diseases. You were 
ing peaches and carrying them intoa curious partly right, but things change in ten years. 
structure that seemed half factory and half Well, tomake along story short, I had a 
barn. pretty hard row to hoe at first. I depended 
Timothy, the son, his wifeand baby were entirely on the sale of fresh fruit and two bad 
at the door to bid them welcome. It matters years in succession nearly ruined me. Then 
not tous how this welcome took in father, I got married and that laid the foundation of 
mother, and old friend and neighbor. Itis my fortune.’ 
enough that the mother heart went out to ‘‘ Howwas that?” 
the dear son not seen for years,thehandsome ‘‘ Why, my wife was a graduateofa hospital 
smiling daughter never seen before, andthe in Baltimore and the first season after we 
chubby grandson. The reward for all the were married was a good yearand we had so 
trouble and expense of the long journey had many peaches that we couldn’t sell them and 
come. She was content to be with the chil- she begged me to let her preserve some and 
dren. send them to Baltimoretothe hospitals. She 
For Farmer Allen the sight of the forestlike tried itand it worked firstrate. Shesoldevery 
peach orchards along the way had an unend- bottle of preserved peaches she made and I de- 
ing interest and as soon as the first family clare if it didn’t just tide us over the winter. 
greetings were over he said to his son, Well, the next year I rigged upa kitchen back 
“Now, Timothy, I want to see the farm. I of the barn and we both went into preserving 
suspect your farming ’s very different from peachesin glass bottles. We were at first 
ours up home in Connecticut.” bothered to get good enough peaches. There 
‘‘Come on, father. Everything isrunning was fruitin plenty, but she wouldn’t touch it 
at high pressure. Youcan see it allsoon’s unless it was just right and prime A No. 1 
you have a mind to.’’ peaches ; andthatset meto thinking, ‘ What’s 
‘‘No time like the present. Let’sgoright the use of raising seconds?’ I declare I’d 
out now while the women folks are settling been doing it right along—same’s all the 
the affairs of the future president.’’ neighbors did. Their notion was to get 
‘“‘ Why, father, what president?” a big lot of peaches and to ship them off as 
‘*The boy, of course ; every smart boy ex- fast as possible for what they would fetch. 
pects he’s good enough to be president and My wife’s notion was to get only the very tip 
you have got a good one, if Iam his grand- top best and to preserve it and to hold it till 
father. How is the farm anyway? Doing shecould geta good price in winter. And 


well, Timothy ?’’ that ’s why I’ve got the best orchard in this 
‘“Yes. We're doing first rate now we have state.” 

settled down to run it as a food shop.”’ Farmer Allen wandered up and down the 
‘“Food shop! What ’s that ?’’ long rows of vigorous, healthy trees, looking 


‘‘ Why, I’m running the farm on business here, examining there, studying the trunks, 
notions, that’s all. I manufacture fine pre- the bark, and the branches, and the crop that 
served and dried fruit just asa man manu- was still clinging to many of the trees. 
factures fine shoes in ashop. Let’s go see ‘‘ Youdon’t seem to have as many peaches 
the orchard first.’’ on your trees as some I saw along the road.”’ 

Young Mr. Timothy Allen took pride in ‘‘ Thinning and careful picking, father. 
his orchard and was justifiedin his pride. He That’s the secret of my success. I’m not 
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growing seconds. Every peach with me 
counts. Every peach is worth so much and I 
can’t afford to shake a tree and pour the 
bruised and broken fruit into a crate for the 
city. I doship some fruit, but it is all extra 
fruit, hand-picked and fancy-packed. The 
bulk of the crop goes to the preserving ket- 
tles and to the evaporator.’’ 

‘* Your trees look very fresh and green for 
this time of year, Timothy.”’ 

‘‘That is the result of spraying. I wasthe 
first man in this county to buy a spraying 
outfit. The very first year I saved a fine crop 
when all my neighbors were letting their 
crops rot on the ground, because they were 
not worth picking. They called my spraying 
team ‘ Allen’s folly’ and the next year which 
was a poor year showed that I was not so fool- 
ish as they thought. Most of my neighbors 
got halfa crop, mine wasa fullcrop of first- 
class fruit. Spraying is going to be Dela- 
ware’s salvation. It insures aclean crop and 
makes the whole difference between profit and 
loss. ” 

By this time they had walked back toward 
the homestead, the son, meanwhile, explain- 
ing something of his method of farming. 

‘* When I bought this place there were three 
thousand trees on it, nearly all more or less 
worn out, diseased, or injured by high winds. 
There were ten different kinds of peaches and 
many of the varieties of no value for preserv- 
ing. I began the very first year to raise new 
stock and now there is not one of the original 
orchard left. I sold off a part of the land and 
now I have only eight hundred and fifty trees 
and every one isin first-class order. It don’t 
pay tokeepa poortree. Better pull it out 
and plant a new one the moment it falls be- 
low a certain high standard of high produc- 
tiveness and good health. As well keep a 
poor cow asa poortree. As we are fruit dry- 
ers and preservers I decided on only two va- 
rieties specially adapted to the business. It 
makes our working season shorter and it 
costs more for labor at one time, but the qual- 
ity of our product is more even and this keeps 
up the reputation of our goods.’’ 

Farmer Allen listened to all this in silence. 
This son seemed to be more of business man 
than farmer. All that he said was wholly 
opposed to all his old notions of farming and 
when Timothy led him from the orchard to 
the evaporating house be said, 

** Well, Timothy, you may be right. Same 
time, this isn’t farming. All this machinery 


and cooking and drying is very well, but it’s 
nothing to do with farming.”’ 

‘“Why not? I raise food from the ground. 
The only difference is that I add the business 
of preserving the food to its production. The 
drift of farming is more and more toward the 
manufacture of food products. Some farmers 
raise pigs and kill and prepare the pork, 
manufacture food products, sausages, etc., 
of a superior quality and so get the highest 
profits. The production of raw food is the 
least profitable business in the world. It is 
the buyer of raw food who works it up into 
flour, preserved meat, pickles, preserves, dried 
fruit, raisins, and so on, who makes the most 
profit. The food producer should try as far 
as possible to be a food preserver.’’ 

“That ’s all right, Timothy, but we can’t 
all have cook shops and drying machines 
on our farms. Somebody must raise wheat 
and oats and sugar beets and milk and cat- 
tle.” 

“* Certainly, out west where land is easily 
worked, and where land is cheap. The east- 
ern man must farm high for choice products 
and put them up in salable forms, if he is in 
search of big money. I never made any 
money till my wife showed me how to pro- 
duce a fancy article in the way of dried and 
preserved peaches. She began small in the 
kitchen with a few dozen jars andin six years 
we have brought the business up toa sale of 
thousands of dollars a year. We begun with 
one kettle anda neighbor’s girl for help. Now 
we employ sixteen women and five men be- 
sides a carpenter to make packing cases. The 
work lasts about two months and then the 
evaporator and preserving kettles are shut up 
till next year. Of course that’s a loss, and 
two years ago I began to propagate currants 
in order to manufacture currant jelly. We 
have the preserving plant and skilled labor 
and we may as well extend our manufactur- 
ing season by using up other crops.’’ 

Farmer Allen sat on a pile of packing boxes 
and watched the white-armed girls slicing 
the magnificent peaches, sealing cans, pack- 
ing the evaporated fruit, and attending to the 
many duties of a first-class fruit preserving 
factory. It was all new, all very different 
from anything he had ever seen before. Was 
not this in the line of thought suggested by 
Samuel in New York? Was it not, in part, a 
solution of the problem of the farm? 

The old man studied everything, asked 
many questions about the work and its re- 
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sults, and his son Timothy did his best to in the spring and burn it on the land and ap- 
explain it all. ply the ashes. They called mea fool for that, 
‘‘ Of course, father, I have to compete with the first thing. Well, it was foolish, in 
big preserving and canning concerns in Bal- one sense, because I could have bought a 
timore and New York. They produce enor- better quality of ashes by the carload for less 
mous quantities of preserved fruit at avery money. Another point was the weeding out 
low price and they can beat me on certain of diseased and worn-out trees. I keep a 
lines of goods. I owe my success to my wife, record of theactual product each year of every 
who insisted at the start that not a single jar tree and when I find a tree that falls belowa 
of fruit should bear her name that was not of certain product for two years, out she comes. 
the very highest quality. The result wasshe No poor scrubson my land. All the rest is 
established a reputation fora very superior trademark.’’ 
article and there is not ajar of fruitleavesthe  ‘‘ Well, Timothy, I set out tolearn some- 
farm that is not personally inspected by thing and I guess I’m learning it. Farming 
Laura, and every one has her name in full is just likeeverything else. It ’s character— 
upon it. ‘The Laura Allen’ goods are al- it’s the man.” 
ready famous and naturally they command ‘‘That’s it, father. It’s the man, every 
a good price all the time.” time. I’m not one of the men whothink that 
‘‘There’s not many men would send out farming is going to the dogs just because so 
stuff with their wife’s name on it, Timothy.”” many young men and women flock into the 
‘Oh, yes, they would if their wife’s name cities. Fact is, science and machinery have 
was a trademark worth money in the market. made it possible for less land and less labor 
It’s only a trademark anda trademark means to produce more and more food every year. 
money.”’ The cities are bound to grow faster and faster 
“« After all, it’s a good dealas the minister and there will be less and less farming land 
said, ‘Character is thething that counts.’’’ cultivated, but the actual soil per acre will 
‘That ’s the point. If farmers would es- produce more and more. Brother Wood 
tablish a character for a special line of prod- showed you that in Boston. He’s on the 
ucts and then keep it up, they would make righttrack in Massachusetts just asI think 
more money. The trouble is most of them Iamonthe right track in Delaware, and I 
produce acrop the best way they can and guess you’ll find Josiah and Tobias are doing 
ship it off for the best price they can get. good work in the far west. I’m glad you’re 
They never put any name on it orever take going out west to see the other boys. They 
the pains to cull out the seconds. It’s so willbepretty sure totell yousomething worth 
much stuff to sell and the buyer don’t know knowing.’’ 
where it came from or who raisedit. Now, The two days passed quickly and then 
if farmers would have a trademark and live Farmer Allen, his wife, and Deliverance Snow 
up to it and never sell anything under a high set out on the long journey toward brother 
standard in quality there would beless groan- John’s in Kansas, 
ing about profits and less wailing about 


abandoned farms. I declare we have talked CHAPTER X. 
enough for a spell—let’s goin and see Laura ItT was almost dark when the train stopped. 
and the baby.’’ Our travelers, weary with the long jour- 


For two days Farmer Allen walked and ney, were glad to be released and to step 
talked with his son. Headmittedthatit was once more upon the solid earth. Inthe 
unusual farming and the son frankly showed dusky light they made out a half-ruined shed 
him the books and repeated the long story of and a wooden platform. Beyond the wooden 
how the farm was brought up from a worn- platform lay a wide street, dusty and windy. 
out fruit orchard to a combined fruitfarm and Beyond that only a vast, empty space with 


preserving factory. here and there a dot of light. A more blank 
‘‘ What do you consider the chief cause of and desolate place they had never seen. 
your success ?”’ Farmer Allen walked down the platform 


‘There isn’t any chiefcause. It resulted, and found one of the trunks on end in the 
first place, from the free use of commercial fer- dusty road and the other a partial wreck upon 
tilizers. I began by makingashes. I used to the platform, just where they had been flung 
buy and haul all the cheap wood I could find down from thecars. The two red eyes at the 
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end of the train faded rapidly away. They 
were quite alone, at dusk, in a strange place, 
without a soul to welcome them. The two 
women stood silent, timid, wondering and 
anxious. After a while Mrs. Allen said, 

‘John wrote he would meet us at the de- 
pot. I hope this is the right place.” 

Deliverance peered about and discovered a 
faded sign on the shed. 

‘Oh, this is the place, unless they have 
changed the name. Perhaps John is late.’’ 

The silenceseemed appalling. It was a re- 
lief to hear Farmer Allen’s footsteps along 
the creaking platform. 

‘Well, mother, we are here, but there’s 
no John. We must rouse somebody and find 
out where he lives. You women folks stay 
there by the trunks and I'll go over to that 
light and see what can be done.”’ 

The two women found the half-ruined 
trunk and sat down upon it to wait. Farmer 
Allen, a little vexed at the delay, tramped off 
through the deep dust toward a light that 
seemed to be in a house not faraway. He 
seemed to be gone a long time. 

‘John always was as forgetful as a minis- 
ter. ’Twouldn’t ’sprise me a mite, if he for- 
got all about our coming and then again per- 
haps some of the children are sick and he’s 
gone for the doctor. It’s so queer our com- 
ing out here to see John and we’ve never seen 
his wife or one of his babies.”’ 

Deliverance had little to say. It seemed 
very forlorn and dreary. She had put herall 
into this journey. If she reached home 
within a month every dollar would be gone. 
A little less than half had been spent andshe 
was at the end of both means and journey. 
She must reserve enough to return home— 
and then. Somehow she could not think be- 
yond the present moment. The possibility 
of returning to her miserable needle, the 
dreary round of fitting and making, and the 
lonely little home on the bleak hill-top 
chilled her heart. She had come half way 
across the continent to meet him. Would he 
come to meet her? Shehad come in the faith 
that he would keep his word to his mother 
and join them all at his brother’s. Perhaps it 
would have been better to have told him 
frankly that she would be there, and yet her 
woman’s heart had shrunk from that. If he 
came, it must be to meet his family and not 
because she was there as his mother’s guest. 

In about half an hour Farmer Allen re- 
turned and reported that John lived almost 


four miles away and that it would take some 
time to find a team to take them out there. 
The best plan would be to wait and if he did 
not come they could find accommodation for 
the night at alittle boarding house near by. 

‘* We better stay here to-night,”’ said Mrs. 
Allen. ‘‘Must be John don’t know we are 
coming, and it would upset his wife dread- 
fully to have three people arrive unexpected 
in the night. John will be sure to drive to 
the village in the morning to get his letters.’’ 

‘Village, mother! Why there’s only four 
houses here and one’s the store. I guess 
we better hire somebody to drive us over. 
Hold on! There’s somebody coming now. 
Perhaps it ’s John.”’ 

A cloud of dust drifted down the road and 
then a rattling farm wagon pulled up at the 
station. It was the son—a big, broad- 
shouldered man in shirt and overalls and 
with his dusty pants tucked into his yellow 
boots. A long grayish beard, immense in its 
abundance, covered his breast, the ends being 
carefully tucked into the front of his flannel 
shirt. 

Mrs. Allen never had quite such an ex- 
perience in her life before. To be embraced 
by this giant and to have her face swept by 
so much of beard as he kissed her, for an in- 
stant chilled her motherly affection. Could 
this be the thin slip of a boy who had left her 
ten years before to make his fortune in the 
West? It must be and yet it was not the 
same. 

Mr. Allen was a trifle disappointed. The 
delay in meeting them seemed either the re- 
sult of carelessness or indifference. 

‘*Glad to see you, John, but it wasn’t ex- 
actly safe to keep mother waiting in the 
night air.” 

**Couldn’t help it, sir. Iwas busy pre- 
paring my new speech and—well, I forgot all 
about it till Melindy reminded me you was 
tocome to-night. I hitched right up, but 
the harness broke down as I was coming 
along and I had to stop and fix it. You and 
mother get right.in and I'll get your 
trunks.”’ 

‘‘John,”’ said Mrs. Allen, ‘‘don’t you re- 
member Deliverance Snow whose father had 
the place on the hill road ?”’ 

‘“Why, of course Ido. How are you Miss 
Snow? Folks well? I remember your 
father had a fine place. Traveling west for 


pleasure ?”’ 
‘‘Deliverance lives near us now in the 
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Barton’s house. She’s traveling with us.” for this thing, for our rights, for everything 
‘‘Glad to hear it. You women get rightin the selfish plutocrats have denied us.” 
and we’ll put for home.”’ ‘*Oh, John,”’ said Mrs. Allen, ‘‘ you haven’t 
They finally started, in apparent good or- told us how Melindy is and the children.” 
der, through the deep dust. The horse ‘‘Melindy’s well, mother, and I guess the 
seemed to be discouraged for he trotted along children are too, though, now you remind me 
at a half-hearted pace asif he resented the of it, I was to go to the store for some qui- 
entire journey. nine for Sarah Matilda and something for 
‘‘He isn’t exactly tired. No, he’s not Eliza Anna’smumps. Well, I can’t go back 
tired, but he’s just a little afraid of the har- forit now. I'll get it to-morrowor nextday, 
ness. It has been mended some and no mis- soon’s I finish writing my new speech. 
take.” There never was a grander scheme con- 
John and his father sat on the front seat ceived by man, It will lift the farmers into 
and the two women sat behind onaboard solid and enduring prosperity. The state 


seat with the trunks for a back. must come to our aid. The state must own 
‘““You could not come at a bettertime. The the railroads and transport us at the mini- 
whole state of Kansas is on fire.”’ mum of cost. The national government 
‘‘ Woods afire! You don’t mean it.’’ must come to the rescue of the farmers and— 


‘We haven’t much forest to burn. It’s a well! What’s the matter now, Ephraham ?”’ 
grander fire than a prairie blazeandithas The horse had stopped again and once 
run, too, like a prairie fire before a high more the orator descended to the common- 
wind, from one end of the state to the other. place. 

Nebraska and Missouri arekindling andsoon ‘‘ What is it this time, Ephraham? Oh, I 
the entire West will be blazing.”’ see. One of your blinders is hanging by a 

‘Gracious, John! You don’t have fires in thread. Isuppose it is annoying. There! 
the grassdo you? I’ve seen picturesof’em I’vepulled it off. Blinders are no good any- 
in Samuel’s geography.”’ way in the night. Now, Ephraham, don’t 

‘‘No, mother. It is ablaze of fiery enthu- go sideways, because one eye is bare.”’ 
siasm that is sweeping over the state. Its Then the driver mounted the wagon again 
flames will soon light up the pale faces ofthe and the intelligent Ephraham proceeded on 
frightened East. Git up there!” his leisurely way. 

This last remark was apparently addressed § ‘‘ What did you do with the blinder, John?” 
tothe horse. The intelligent creature had ‘Oh, I threw it away.” 
calmly stopped in the middle of the roadand ‘‘ Wasn't it all right?’ 
the cloud of dust that had trailed behind ‘Oh, Ican’t bother with it now. Soon’s 
them came up and covered them with its the legislature adjourns I can get another 


powdering veil. next time I’m to the store. Well, as I was 
‘‘Got a match, father? That harness has saying, Kansas is in the van of this move- 

broke again.”’ ment. She is committed to the idea and 
‘Match! I don’t smoke, John.” where Kansas leads, the Union must follow 
‘Perhaps I can fix it by feeling. Haven’t or be left behind.” 

got a piece of string have you?”’ “Ts it much farther, John?”’ 
The son and orator got down in the road “Half a mile. Well, Ephraham, what ’s 


and by dint of fumbling about over the pa- the trouble now?”’ 
tient horse found the break and aftera while The horse had come to a dead stop in the 
repaired it in some mysterious way and then road. 
he resumed the reins and the horse walked ‘‘Oh, I guess it is something to do with 
calmly on again. the wagon. I’ll get out and see.”’ 

“As I was saying, the whole state is The oratordescended to the dusty road and 
ablaze. Let it go on. Let it go righton. examined the wheels. 
Soon the selfish East will begin totremble ‘‘JustasI thought. I forgot to grease the 


for the farmers are aroused.”’ wheels last month. One of them has set. 
‘‘ What on earth is the matter ?’’ Guess we’ll have to walk the rest of the 
“It was a piece of the harness, mother. I way.” 

fixed it so it will hold till we get home.”’ ‘““What! Get out and leave the horse and 


“‘T tell you, father, the farmers are awake wagon in the road?”’ 
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“No, I'll unhitch the horse and drive him 
home. The wagon won’t hurt. I can come 
get it to-morrow, soon’s I finish my speech.” 

‘‘ What will you do about the trunks?” 

‘Oh, you and father and Deliverance walk 
on to the house and tell Melindy to send 
Augustus Cicero to bring me the wrench and 
some grease. I'll wait here till Augustus 
Cicero comes and tell him to hurry for I’ve 
got a good deal to do on my speech ’fore I 
get to bed.” 

To Mrs. Allen this home coming to which 
she had looked forward for years seemed in 
the last degree miserable and disappointing. 
She had thought of a hearty welcome by the 
son, a happy meeting with the daughter she 
had never seen, and a welcome by grand- 
children whom she knew only by name. Now 
they were trudging along a dusty road in the 
dark to find a house they had never seen and 
to present themselves to the unknown 
daughter as best they might. Farmer Allen 
was silent and apparently mortified and dis- 
gusted. Deliverance Snow said but little for 
she dared not speak lest she should laugh at 
the unconscious humor of the whole affair. 
As they walked on in the dark and silent road 
they presently heard shouts behind them. 

‘‘Mercy! What’s the matter? Has any- 
thing happened to John ?”’ 

‘Come on, mother. I guess John’s re- 
hearsing that speech to the chipmunks.” 

Deliverance laughed heartily and then they 
all felt better and went on with renewed 
spirits. Presently they found a low one 
story house by the wayside and entering by 
abroken gate went up to the door and 
knocked. A tall, gaunt woman with a cry- 
ing child opened the door. It was the 
daughter. 

The woman welcomed them with a certain 
forlorn acceptance that seemed infinitely sad. 
She was apparently curious to see them as 
one might be curious about total strangers, 
and yet with it wasa feeling of resignation 
as when one takes up a new and unexpected 
burden. ‘‘Company’’ meant more cooking, 
more beds to make, more trouble and ex- 
pense. To the woman’s surprise Mrs. Allen 
quietly entered the house and gently took 
the crying baby from her arms. Ina mo- 
ment it was at peace upon its grandmother’s 
breast. 

It was not a cheerful welcome. The house 
‘was very small, the rooms ill ventilated and 
cluttered with furniture in all sorts and con- 
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ditions of decay. Three small children, ill 
fed and naturally cross as a result, made 
things lively till Deliverance with ready wit 
had captured their hearts with treasures from 
her pockets and a story from her smiling 
lips. Deliverance had been aptly named. 
Farmer Allen as soon as he saw his women 
safe in the house asked for a wrench and 
some axle grease, and these being finally 
found, he trudged back to rescue his son and 
the trunks. 

At last all the little difficulties of the ar- 
rival were over. The children were sent off 
to bed. Mrs. Allen prepared a supper such 
as the house had never seen before and De- 
liverance felt relieved that her trunk was 
safe at last. The daughter finding other peo- 
ple waiting upon her experienced a new sen- 
sation and actually smiled upon her husband. 
John himself brightened up and surprised 
himself at his own fluency and wit. 

“I declare, mother, it’s just like a supper 
at home. I haven’t had things taste so good 
since I came west.’’ 

‘How you do talk, John! I guess your 
wife can cook better than Ican. Can’t you, 
Melindy ?”’ 

Melindy looked at her new mother with 
grateful eyes. She had never experienced so 
gentle a defense. If there was a little touch 
of mortification over her husband’s thought- 
lessness she did not mean toshowit. Be- 
sides, his mother had cured the ache in her 
heart. A good supper is wonderfully hu- 
manizing and after it was over the two 
women interested themselves in the house, 
and John eagerly took the chance to talk 
with his father. 

“‘T tell you, father, you eastern folks have 
no ideaof the blaze of enthusiasm that is 
spreading over the West. If you could see 
the signs of the times you would pause in 
your mad career of selfishness. The farmers 
are rising in their might and willsoon be heard 
in thunder tones demanding their rights.’’ 

‘Well, John, what ’s it all about? Don’t 
know as I feel particularly selfish myself. 
What ’s the difficulty anyway? Man cheat 
you in that harness ?”’ 

“It is not my troubles. Itis the people’s 
troubles. A grand new scheme has fired the 
hearts of the farmers of the West and they 
demand attention from the government. We 
shall soon knock at the doors of the treasury 
at Washington and the East will not dare to 
refuse our just demands.”’ 
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‘“‘ Knocking at the door of the treasury is 
pretty unsartin business.” 

‘“We have knocked. We shall knock 
louder soon.”’ 

‘Well, suppose the treasury folks should 
ask what you want, what would you say to 
’em ?’ ’ 

‘‘Money. The farmers want money. They 
need it to buy seed and tools and to build 
barns and—other things.”’ 

‘‘ Harness and axle grease, for instance.”’ 

‘Yes. Imneed money badly to carry on 
my farm. I have to pay seven per cent for 
it. We can’t stand this robbery by the 
money kings. The government at Wash- 
ington must lend us money at two per cent 
on long time.”’ 

**On what security ?”” 

‘“Why, on our crops, potatoes, wheat, 
pork, everything we raise. I tell you, father, 
it is an inspiration. Let the government 
build warehouses all through the West, hun- 
dreds of them, and let the farmers bring their 
crops there and deposit them in storage and 
then let the government loan the farmers 
eighty per cent of the value of the stuff at 
two percent. Government could pay us in 
paper, printed for the purpose, and that paper 
would be good for all debts, public and pri- 
vate. When we paid any of it back in taxes 
to the government, the government could de- 
stroy it and then the debt would be dis- 
charged, because there are the crops in the 
warehouses that the government could sell if 
not redeemed. Ofcourse, if government sold 

the stuff the twenty per cent would be paid 
tothe farmer. The idea is grand. It will 
give tothe farmers what they need—imme- 
diate cash for their produce. Peace, plenty, 
and happiness would fill the land where now 
is povery, misery, debt, and foreclosure.’’ 

Farmer Allen sat staring at his son in 
amazement. The young man had paused for 
want of breath and sat with blazing eyes ex- 
cited by hisown eloquence. Farmer Allen did 
not know exactly what to say and after his 
manner tilted hischair back against the wall, 
but the chair, being infirm of legs, and unac- 
customed to such unusual angles collapsed 
and landed the old gentleman in a heap upon 
the floor. 

Farmer Allen with a laugh scrambled up 
and said with delightful good humor, 

‘“*Pears to me, John, a hammer and a few 
nails would be more useful than this govern- 
ment storage and mortgage business.” 
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‘I’m sorry it happened, father. Melindy 
told me the chair was broken last week and I 
intended to mend it but I was busy prepar- 
ing my speech on the wrongs of the farmer.’’ 

‘Seems to me, John, charity is a good deal 
likelier to ’mount to something, if it begins 
at home.’’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE next morning found Farmer Allen up 
bright and early. He was anxious to see a 
real western farm and soon after daylight he 
was astir out of doors. To say that the place 
surprised him was to put it very mildly. He 
was at first astonished, then amazed, and 
finally indignant. The house in which five 
adults and four children had been packed with 
some degree of discomfort seemed from the 
outside in the candid sunlight scarcely worthy 
to be the residence of a fastidious Jersey. 

‘* John better use it for atool house and build 
a new one for his folks. I hope he’s got a 
good barn, anyway.” 

The old man looked all about over the vast 
country spread before him in the early morn- 
inglight. Onevery hand immensity of space. 
That is all he could think of—vastness of 
empty fields, without wall or fence or sign of 
division or of any human dwelling. Not 
far away there was an enormous heap of yel- 
low hay. He walked toward it and found to 
his surprise that it was a kind of rude shelter 
for horses and cattle. Hearing a loud voice 
declaiming behind the mound of hay he 
walked around it and discovered his son ad- 
dressing the listening prairies. 

** What on earth !’’ 

‘Oh! That you, father? I was just re- 
hearsing my speech. The legislature opens 
next month and I shall speak on the sub- 
treasury bill the moment the session opens.”’ 

‘*Seems to me, John, it would be better if 
you quit spouting to the sunriseand cleaned 

out this cattie pen. Thought you wrote me 
more than two years ago that you intended 
to build a barn.’’ 

‘‘Yes. I did try to borrow some money to 
build a barn, but they wouldn’t put a second 
mortgage onthe place. ’Sides, the interest 
now takes all I can rake and scrape every year. 
If these eastern gold bugs and mortgage rob- 
bers keep on much longer I declare I shall 
refuse to pay another cent. Some of the 
neighbors have refused already and the cow- 
ardly Trust Company gave right up and now 
the farmers are doing first rate.’’ 
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**Do you mean to tell me that they refuse 
to pay the interest on their debts ?”’ 

‘Why, ofcourse. It’s ruining them and 
they can’t stand it and something had to be 
done.”’ 

“I wonder they didn’t foreclose on them.” 

“Oh, public sentiment prevents that. 
These robber trust companies dare not fore- 
close honest farmers who cannot longer pay 
their unjust demands.”’ 

** Seems to me, John, instead of complain- 
ing about interest you would make more 
money toclean out this horrible place and 
get the manure on the ground where it would 
do some good.” 

The young man laughed aloud. 

** Why, I’ve got one hundred and sixty 
acres of the finest land on the face of the earth. 
Why should I put manureon it? It gave thirty 
bushels of wheat tothe acre the year I bought 
it. I never manure it. It don’t need manure. 
It gave me twenty-seven bushels to the acre 
this year and, if it were not for the Chicago 
Wheat Ring and the Wall Street speculators 
and the Elevator Ring and the railroads who 
combine against the farmers, I should be a 
rich man in one year. I tell you it’s the 
money sharks who are the ruin of western 
farmers.’’ , 

‘* Now, look here, John ! You say your land 
produced thirty bushels to the acre at one 
time.”’ 

‘*Oh, that was when it was first broken up. 
Western land never produces somuch as when 
first broken up.”’ 

‘*No, nor any other land. You are simply 
skimming your land, taking everything off 
and returning nothing. How long will it be 
before your land ceases to give you over fif- 
teen bushels ?”’ 

**Oh, we’ll all be dead by that time.”’ 

** Your children will be here.’’ 

‘*Well, yes, but I guess they can scuffle 
for themselves.”’ 

‘** And you bought this land and mortgaged 
it at seven percent ?’’ 

‘** Yes, I had to.”’ 

‘* And you haven't reduced the mortgage?”’ 

“Well, no. Ican’t. The Chicago Wheat 
Ring knocks the price down sol can’t even 
pay the interest ; besides I’ve got my duties to 
Kansas andthe cause. I’m going to the leg- 


islature to fight the monstrous greediness of 
these money sharks of the East and to urge 
on the glorious plan of the government store- 
houses. The moment they are established 
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I’ll pay off this cruel and wicked seven per 
cent mortgage and have all the money I want 
at only two per cent.”’ 

Farmer Allen was perplexed. Could this 
be hisson? Was this the boy brought up on 
the hard benches of a New England school 
to the plain common sense of mineand thine, 
and to the eternal virtues of independence, 
self-help, and self-respect? The old man 
looked over the vast expanse of empty fields 
in silence. Here were the storehouses of the 
world, These were the fields that fed the na- 
tions—empty and brown with stubble. 

‘*Where do you store your crops, John ?”’ 

‘*Store’em! Why,Ican’t. I had to sell 
to get money to pay these interest robbers. 
The railroad took everything away at their 
own price. It didn’t quite pay my bills at the 
store and the interest.’’ 

Farmer Allen was more than perplexed. 
He was indignant. 

‘““You wrote me, John, you were doing first 
rate when you come out here.”’ 

‘* So I did, at first, till I had a bad season 
and then things got behindhand and I never 
could catch up again.’’ 

‘* What ’s that thing off on the fields ?’’ 

‘* What thing ?”’ 

The old man pointed to something in the 
distance that seemed like a house or a dis- 
mantled machine shop. 

‘Oh, that’s my engine and thresher. It 
didn’t seem to work this year and I had to 
hire ’nother one of the neighbors.”’ 

** How long you had it ?”’ 

‘*Oh, ’bout two years. 
by installments.”’ 

‘* And you can’t use it ?”’ 

‘*Well, no. It’s sorter out of order some- 
how. It worked pretty well first year and I 
most paid for it working out forthe neigh- 
bors.”’ 

‘* Why don’t you put it in the barn?”’ 

‘*T haven’t any barn.’’ 

‘So you left it out there in the fields all 
winter.’’ 

“Yes, I had to.’’ 

**Couldn’t you cover it up with boards or 
canvas or even hay? It’s probably ruined by 
exposure to the rain.’’ 

‘* Yes, it ’s some rusty, but I’ve no time to 
tend it, nowI’m going to the legislature to 
fight these money sharks—’’ 

Here the orator suddenly paused. Per- 
haps it was something in the old man’s face. 
It may have been a sudden sense of the infinite 
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humor of the situation—or its tragedy. It 
may have been something else. 

‘“‘T’ll get some oil next time I'm to the store 
and have it oiled up.”’ 

Farmer Allen paid no attention to this re- 
mark, He turned silently away and went to- 
ward the little house. It might not be wise 
tospeak. He might say something that he 
should regret. 

Within the little house there was scarcely 
more happiness. Mrs. Silence Allen had 
risen early intending to prepare the breakfast 
for her tired and overworked daughter-in- 
law. She called Deliverance and the two 
women, woke the sleeping children and gave 
them the greatest surprise of their young 
lives—a warm bath. There were protestations, 
cries, and tears, but they were quickly sup- 
pressed and the entire family except the baby 
went through a wholly novel and much- 
needed experience, but so cleverly was it done 
that the weary mother slept through it all in 
peace. Then the youngsters were sent out of 
doors to find their father to call him to break- 
fast and the two women explored the house. 

‘‘There don’t seem to be anything in the 
kitchen but some salt pork and Indian meal. 
Suppose you step down cellar, Deliverance, 
and see what you can find.”’ 

‘‘Why, Silence, there isn’t any cellar! The 
house is on posts stuck in the ground.”’ 

‘‘No cellar! Why, where do they keep 
things ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I don’t want to say anything, M’s 
Allen, but there don’t seem to be much to 
keep.’’ 

‘‘Then we'll just fry the pork and make 
some johnnycake. Suppose there ’s milk to 
come in from the barn.’’ 

‘“‘Don’t know, I’msure, I’ll go and see.” 

“Wish you would, Deliverance.” 

Deliverance Snow gladly escaped from the 
close, ill-smelling house into the open air. 
She would go out to the sweet and fragrant 
barn and perhaps visit the garden and find 
something in the way of fresh vegetables or 
late fruit. 

To her surprise there was nothing. She 
stood upon the wooden step at the back door 
of the house and looked out over the vast ex- 
panse of fields with a certain feeling of dis- 
may. It was all so big, so empty and 
lonely. There was not even a friendly hill 
oreven a stone wall or clump of bushes and 
not a solitary tree in all the mighty land- 
scape. 
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“Why, there isn’t a barn or spring house 
or corn crib or cattle shed, nor any garden— 
or hen house. I ain’ta bit surprised those 
children looked so peaked. There wasn’t one 
of ’em that had fat enough to cover their poor 
ribs. I declare it just made my heart ache to 
wash such dreadful bony children.’’ 

Seeing the two men approaching across 
the fields she returned to the kitchen. 

‘‘They are coming to breakfast, Silence, 
but there ’s no milk or cream and not a sign 
of a barn anywhere.”’ 

‘*Never mind. We’ll make the best of what 
we have. Call the children to breakfast, but 
don’t let them make a noise or they will 
wake Melindy.”’ 

Mr. John Allen came in silent and rather 
impatient of temper. He viewed the break- 
fast with more cheerfulness and when all had 
assembled asked for his wife. 

“Oh! Melindy’s asleep. I thought it 
would do her good to have some rest to-day. 
She ’s most wore out.’’ 

‘““Why, there’s no milk for my coffee, 
mother.”’ 

“Well, John, you don’t expect I’m going 
to the barn for it—’”’ 

‘* Melindy always—”’ 

“Well, Melindy won’t doit to-day. She’s 
too tired. Your father wants cream in his 
coffee. Oh, don’t gofor it now. It’s too 
late. Breakfast is all ready.’’ 

‘*Melindy milks—’’ 

‘Well, I should be—there isn’t a mite of 
use talking about it, John. Your wife knows 
best about her own housekeeping. Wecan 
do without cream this morning, though, of 
course, a dozen eggs would be handy anda 
few peaches for the children and some water 
cress or a little parsley. Deliverance didn’t 
know but she could find some potatoes or 
beets or a stalk of celery or some late black- 
berries in the garden, but shesaid she couldn’t 
find the garden or the hen house. But then, 
Deliverance is near-sighted ; perhaps she left 
her glasses in her other dress.”’ 

At this astounding speech the entire family 
under mature years indulgedinawail. They 
wanted peaches and blackberries and potatoes 
and eggs and fixings. 

‘* You must ask your father, my dears. He 
knows the way to the garden and the hen 
house and after breakfast perhaps he’ll show 
Deliverance wherethey be. Deliverance was 
never good at finding things.”’ 

Farmer Allen never knew before that his 
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wife had such a bitter-sweet tongue and he 
laughed in spite of himself. 

“‘T declare, John, yous mother’s hit the 
nail on the head. How about the money 
sharks and the mortgage robbers? Suppose 
they’ve et up the peaches and the growing 
stuffin the garden. However, mebby these 
things don’t growin Kansas.” 

‘* The soil of Kansas will produce anything. 
It is the banner state of the world. Its bound- 
less prairies yield all the goodly fruits—”’ 

Deliverance here clapped her handsin ap- 
plause. 

‘**Oh, how beautifulthat sounds! It’s just 
likea real speech at a Fourth of July meeting. 
Do say itagain. I love to hear you go on 
like that.” 

The orator did not know whether to be 
proud or angry. There was just a spark 
of mischief in Deliverance’s eyes and a tone 
of banter in her voice. 

‘* Thatisso, Deliverance, but fact is wenever 
tried hens. They say it don’t pay and I've 
never had time to fix up a garden.” 

Here Mrs. Allen’s maternal love got the 
better of her and she broke out in the most 
delightful frankness. 

‘* Now, John, I’m tired of all this talk about 
the wickedness of eastern folks. Do look at 
your boys and girls. Thin! Why, I washed 
’em all this morning and they are just skin 
and bones. And look at theirteeth. They 
have too much pork and Indian meal and not 
enough fruit and vegetables. What do you 
expect to make out of such rickety children ? 
It ’s a wonder to me they lived to grow up. 
They want eggs and oatmeal and fresh milk 
and apples and something besides potatoes, 
and all these things grow on a farm and 
you've got a farm—andsuchchildren. Why, 
they are your best crop and they look worse 
than your cattle, though I dare say that ’s 
not saying much.’’ 

** Now, mother,’ said Farmer Allen, “‘ John 
means well, but he ’s been bothered some. 
He’s going to have a garden next year and 
it’ll beat all creation, because it ’s in Kansas, 
and Kansas is the greatest state in the Union. 
Isn’t it, John ?’’ 

‘Yes, sir. Kansas leads the world in 
everything ; only give her time toescape from 
her slavery to the money kings. Wait till 
the subtreasury—”’ 

** Andin the mean time, John, if you’ll take 
your father’s advice you'll knock up a hen 
house and give your wife and babies an egg 


or two for breakfast—even if you don’t grow 
rich init. And then, John, I’d get something 
tocover your thresher before the fall rains 
come on.”’ 

**T can’t to-day, sir. I’ve got to attend the 
great county meeting at Windbreak this af- 
ternoon and I want you to gowith me. We’re 
to have a rousing meeting ofall the farmers of 
this county. It will be an event ofa lifetime. 
Besides, 1 guess it won’t rain this month 
and there ’s time enough to attend to the 
thresher when we get back.’’ 

Just then there was a knock at the door and 
they all rose to see who could call at this 
early hour in the morning. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FARMER ALLEN reached the door first, and 
opening it, discovered three men upon the 
step. The threesons had met. Tobias, from 
his wheat farm in Dakota; Josiah, from his 
ranch in Texas; and Edward, the wanderer, 
from California. How tell the wondrous 
tale? By mutual agreement, the three broth- 
ers had met at their brother John’s to see 
their father and mother for the first time in 
years. Itis not a part of this history to 
record the meetings of mother and sons ; how 
they met, what they said, what they did, 
through a long autumnal morning, need not 
be described. For one of them, the meeting 
in this little farmhouse in Kansas was a sur- 
prise and the beginning of a new day. 
Somehow, after breakfast, Deliverance and 
Edward wandered off into the privacy of the 
empty prairie. Then it was, she told him of 
all that had happened since they parted on 
the bleak hillside in Connecticut, of the fail- 
ure of the New West Loan and Trust Co., 
and its disastrous results, of Mehitable’s un- 
fortunate marriage, of her death in extreme 
poverty in New York; and of the strange 
story of the meeting of Samuel and the 
daughter, that night on Fifth Avenue. 

How the entire party could have dinner in 
the little farmhouse at the same time, was a 
problem. But Mrs, Allen’s ingenuity was 
quite equal to the occasion. The father and 
mother, four sons and daughter, and four 
children and Deliverance, filled an impro- 
vised table that seemed to occupy the entire 
house. How they were going to spend the 
night was a problem she did not dare con- 
sider. But the three sons explained that it 
was their intention to spend the night at the 
neighboring town of Windbreak. 

















‘““Why,” said John, ‘that is the county 
town. There the assembled farmers are to 
meet this afternoon, to consider the gigantic 
evils that have fallen upon the nation. Let 
us all go and attend the meeting, for I am 
sure you will all be in entire sympathy with 
the cause of the down-trodden farmers.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Tobias, ‘‘I can’t say that I 
feel particularly down-trodden myself. I 
have a farm up in Dakota, all paid for. I 
paid for itin one crop. I don’t see where the 
down-trod comes in, in my case.”’ 

‘* Well, there isn’t much down-trodden in 
me,’’ said Josiah. ‘‘I’ve got thirty-eight 
hundred cattle on my ranch, and they are all 
doing pretty well. I don’t know what you 
Kansas farmers are doing ; but we are get- 
ting along first-rate down our way. Have a 
little tornado occasionally; and once in a 
while, cattle get frozen up,—otherwise, we 
feel pretty well. Suppose we all go to the 
meeting this afternoon, and hear what the 
farmers have got to say for themselves.” 

‘Well,’ said Edward, ‘‘I have no farm at 
all, and haven’t settled down yet; but I’ve 
done pretty well in California. I think I’d 
like to go to the meeting. I want to hear 
John’s speech on the subtreasury plan. I 
have a small subtreasury of my own—noth- 
ing very much to brag about; but, still, it 
isn’t bad. If any of your poor unfortunate 
farmers here want to borrow any money, 
I am very glad to lend it to them. I be- 
lieve that ’s your great difficulty, is it not, 
John ?”’ 

‘“‘The farmers of Kansas,’’ said John, 
‘certainly need capital. We demand cap- 
ital—more capital. The government should 
supply us with money at two per cent, based 
upon the wealth that we produce from the 
ground.” 

‘“‘Hold on,’”? said Edward. ‘I thought 
you fellows were paying seven per cent down 
here.”’ 

‘“‘Weare,” said John, ‘‘and itis the ruin 
of the country.” 

‘“‘ And what security would you give if you 
could get the government to lend you 
money ?”’ 

‘‘ Our crops—the wealth that comes out of 
the ground.”’ 

‘‘ Rather risky security isn’t it?’’ 

‘““Why, no. The governmentcould sell the 
stuff at any time.’’ 

‘Yes, no doubt, if it didn’t decay, but sup- 
pose there was too much on the market and 
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prices were low how would the government 
be secured against loss ?’’ 

“*T tell you there wouldn’t beany loss. The 
subtreasuries would be first-class store- 
houses and thecrops would be perfectly safe.’’ 

‘Yes, perhaps, but who is to pay for build- 
ing those subtreasury storehouses ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, the government is rich. The gov- 
ernment can do anything. Besides, if there 
were a loss it would fallon the whole people 
and nobody would feel it. I tell you I can’t 
talk about it now. It’s time to start for the 
meeting. I’ve promised to speak and I can’t 
disappoint the public.” 

“Allright. Let’s all go and hear what 
John has to say, though, mind you, if they’ll 
give me the chance I may have a word ortwo 
to say myself.’ 

Farmer Allen suggested that the women 
folks might want to go too. 

“No,” said Mrs. Allen, ‘‘I am going to 
stay at home and help Melindy fix up the 
children’s things. I never saw children so 
skimp in their clothes. Deliverance can go 
if she wantsto. You go, Deliverance, with 
father and the boys, and tell me all about it 
when you come back.”’ 

So it was settled that they should all go to 
Windbreak to attend the great county meet- 
ing and hear brother John’s great speech on 
the subtreasury. 

The venerable harness was inspected by 
Josiah, and with a little ingenuity and some 
wire, and a piece of the last end of theclothes 
line, it was properly repaired, and the entire 
party set out for the railroad. They made a 
close connection with the train for Wind- 
break, and in an hour had entered what 
seemed to Farmer Allen an entirely new 
country. Well built and comfortable farm- 
houses, fine barns, and, best of all, groves of 
young trees seemed to make a new land out 
of the desolate prairie they had left behind. 
The town itself was well built, and supplied 
with all modern conveniences, and in many 
respects resembled a prosperous New Eng- 
land town. They found a very large com- 
pany gathered in the little opera house, and 
without difficulty found seats, under John’s 
guidance, upon the platform where they 
could view the assembled farmers met to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the nation. The proceed- 
ings were opened by a short business meet- 
ing, in which the chief subject for discussion 
seemed to be ways and means, and then loud 
calls were made for ‘‘John Allen.’’ 
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Deliverance, on reaching the hail, had hes- 
itated about going with the party upon the 
platform. But seeing a number of women 
there, she accepted John’s invitation to take 
a front seat beside Mr. Allen, in full view of 
the assembled multitude. It was evident 
that John Allen was a very great favorite 
with the farmers, for when he arose to speak 
there was a vigorous clapping of hands and 
stamping of feet. 

It was a curious meeting, because the place 
itself was designed for evening entertain- 
ments and for audiences that assembled for 
amusement. The present audience had 
plainly met in very grim and solemn earnest. 
It was evident that the occasion was not oue 
of mere pleasure or entertainment. It was 
to be a discussion upon themes deeply inter- 
esting to one and all who were present. To 
Farmer Allen, accustomed to the rather sober 
assemblies and meetings of Connecticut, this 
assembly seemed to have an attitude of un- 
usual attention, as if the speaker was to 
dwell upon subjects that deeply concerned 
them all. There were many women scattered 
through the audience; thin-faced, sharp- 
eyed, and nervous. There were many men 
with restless, wandering eyes, and a certain 
air of unrest and excitement. To Edward 
Allen, more familiar than his father with the 
world, the audience seemed to be moved with 
a certain suppressed excitement. He said 
to himself that if he had been a physician he 
would have thought the audience a little 
hysterical, and he waited with interest, tosee 
what effect his brother’s speech would have 
upon such a peculiar assemblage. 

It was soon evident that the speaker knew 
his people, and how to treat them. He be- 
gan very quietly with a businesslike recital 
of what he called the ‘‘ financial situation.”’ 

‘‘T see before me,’’ he said, with an air of 
friendly familiarity, ‘‘friends and neighbors 
and honest farmers, ground down under the 
iron heel of monopolistic oppression. I see 
men whose children are starved for the want 
of mental and bodily food, because of the 
cruel seven per cent tax imposed upon them 
by the blood-suckers of Wall Street.’’ 

‘‘That’s so, you are right, John,’’ broke 
out from the audience. 

‘“‘Tam right. The heartless monopolists 
of the East renew every six months their in- 
fernal tribute of interest from the homes 
and lives of the honest farmers of Kansas. 
How long shall we endure this? When shall 


we rise in our might and overthrow the 
money kings and gold bugs of Wall Street?”’ 

Here a tall gaunt woman at the back ofthe 
house rose and said in a shrill piping voice, 
‘*We will pay no more.’’ Another woman 
cried out in a quavering treble, ‘‘ We refuse 
to pay at all.’’ 

The orator skillfully took advantage of 
these interruptions, and raising his voice, 
shouted, ‘‘ The vows of these women are in- 
spired. They refuse to allow their little 
children to go barefoot to school, in order 
that the gold bugs of Wall Street may drive 
their carriages in Central Park. I tell you, 
farmers of Kansas, those noble men in Pike 
County who have refused to pay any further 
tribute to the gold sharks, have set us an ex- 
ample. Iam glad to know that many men 
in this county have refused to pay further 
interest on these grinding mortgages.”’ 

Shouts of ‘‘ That ’s so, that’s the kind of 
talk,” filled the room. The speaker then 
launched out upon a broader field. ‘‘ Men 
and women of Kansas, we are on the verge of 
moral, political, and material ruin. We de- 
mand more money, more money. We de- 
mand that all the mints of the country shall 
be set to work coining money for the people 
till every man, woman, and child has fifty 
dollars apiece. Let the government print 
more money for the people and distribute it 
among the people at a tax not to exceed two 
per cent based on the glorious plans of our 
noble Farmers’ Alliance or some better sys- 
tem. We demand a free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. We demand transportation at 
cost. We want postal savings banks and we 
demand that the government own the tele- 
graphs and ——”’ 

Here there were evident signs of impatience 
in the audience and a man in the gallery 
shouted loudly, 

“Give the gold bugs fits, Johnny.” 

Cries of ‘‘ That ’s so, down with the pluto- 
crats.’’ : 

“*T will, I will. The plundered people are 
crying for help. The capitalists, corpora- 
tions, and blood-sucking banks, and the ra- 
pacious trust and loan companies have fas- 
tened their fangs uponthe farms. They are 
sucking the life blood of the farmers in order 
to destroy the multitude, in order to secure 
corruption funds from the millionaires.” 

It is difficult to say exactly what the orator 
meant and it is more difficult to describe the 
extraordinary effect of this speech upon the 

















audience. The orator went rapidly on, 
growing more frantic and more vehement at 
every line. He added no new facts, brought 
up no new subjects; but by skillful reitera- 
tion and elaborate dwelling upon the losses 
and privations caused by what he called the 
interest tax, presently worked up an already 
excited audience to a state of almost hys- 
terical frenzy. Each period, while almost 
exactly like every other in the speech, was 
punctuated at the end with shouts and cries 
of approval. The speaker himself became in 
a measure frantic, and shouted and gesticu- 
lated with an energy that to his father and 
brothers was simply amazing. The effect 
upon the audience was cumulative, and at 
every repetition and reiteration of the well- 
worn party cries, the excitement increased, 
till men in the audience stood upon the seats 
and waved their hats, and women shouted 
and screamed, in a sort of delirious frenzy, 
and the speech ended in a roar of frantic 
applause. 

The orator sat down and wiped the heavy 
perspiration from his face ; and the officers of 
the meeting gathered around him and shook 
his hands earnestly, saying something tohim 
that could not be heard in the uproar that 
filled the building. After the applause and 
confusion had somewhat subsided, there was 
a pause, filled with aloud murmur of talk and 
discussion. Then a young man arose from 
among the men and women upon the plat- 
form, and crossed over to where the speaker 
was receiving the congratulations of the offi- 
cers of the meeting, and asked to be presented 
to the presiding officers. His brother at first 
hesitated, and asked why he should be pre- 
sented to the officers. 

“‘Oh,”’ said Edward, ‘‘I can speak a little 
myself, I am somewhat accustomed to pub- 
lic occasions, and if it would interest your 
friends, I would like to say a few words my- 
self upon this important question.”’ 

John Allen could not very well refuse his 
brother’s request, and so presented him tothe 
chairman of the meeting, with the remark 
that he was from California, and interested 
in the cause of the farmer. The chairman at 
once rose, and stepping to the front of the 
platform, raised his hand, and requested at- 
tention. The murmur of talk died away, and 
the chairman said, 

‘‘Friends, Iam glad to announce to you 
that a friend of the cause of the farmer is 
present with us to-day from California, and 
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he, too, is deeply interested inthis most im- 
portant question, and I have asked him to 
say a word to us to-day.” 

A rather perfunctory patter of applause 
followed this speech, and the chairman then 
said, 

‘*T have the honor of presenting to you Mr. 
Edward Allen, brother to our Kansas orator. 
He, undoubtedly, has some of his brother’s 
peculiar gifts of oratory.’’ The speaker sat 
down, leaving the eldest of the Allen boys 
standing on the edge of the platform, and 
looking calmly at the still excited assembly. 

For Deliverance Snow, who sat behind old 
Mr. Allen, the occasion had been one of pe- 
culiar interest. She had never seen an audi- 
ence so wrought up by a single speaker ; and 
now, when his brother rose to speak, she 
was, in a measure, alarmed and frightened. 
It seemed very audacious in Edward to at- 
tempt to speak after a man who seemed to 
her endowed with such remarkable power 
over the audience. She had no idea what 
Edward could or would say. She had never 
heard him speak in public, and did not know 
that he couldspeak. At the sametime there 
was a certain feeling of pride that he should 
attempt so difficult a task as to follow his 
brother before the same assemblage. She 
felt sure that what he,might say would be 
said in all sincerity and honesty. 

The young man commenced easily and ina 
moderate voice, and for the first moment or 
two failed to win the attention of the audi- 
ence. A few in the front seats gave him po- 
lite attention ; but the majority of the audi- 
ence had not recovered from the excitement 
attending the first speech. Presently, bythe 
simple force of sincerity and earnestness, the 
young man began to win the attention of all 
the people. And then by aclever twist of 
words he raised a good-natured laugh at the 
expense of his brother. This won the people 
to his side, and then he spoke straight on, 
somewhat in this fashion : 

‘‘T have heard, with entire sympathy, the 
story of your sufferings, by reasonof the 
heavy interest that you pay to capitalists in 
the East.”’ 

Here a woman in the back of the audience 
cried out, ‘‘ Down with the gold bugs of Wall 
Street.’’ 

The young man took advantage of this, and 
quietly asked, ‘‘ Will the lady at the back of 
the hall kindly explain who the gold bugs of 
Wall Street are? Iconfess,’’ said the speaker, 
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** that I have myself been in Wall Street, but 
I never saw a gold bug on the sidewalk yet. I 
have met men there—business men, mana- 
gers of large estates, and men who control the 
savings of workingmen and workingwomen. 
These gold bugs and money sharks do not 
exist. These loan and trust companies are 
financiers who have loaned you money, col- 
lected it in tiny streams from all over the 
land. The vast capital against which you 
cry out was slowly built up by savings banks 
and insurance companies from the earnings 
of the people, from the savings of prudent, 
hard-working men, who invested in these 
moneyed institutions in the hope that they 
and their children could live on the interest. 
You call your seven per cent interest cruel 
and unjust. Well, I will give any man here 
one thousand dollars if he will agree to at 
once lend it to some farmer for two per 
cent a year and take the farmer’s potatoes or 
wheat or oats or his cows and horses for se- 
curity.” 

He paused abruptly and there was a sudden 
silence. The speaker looked about for a mo- 
ment and then said quietly, 

‘*One thousand dollars to any man who 
will agree to at once lend it out at two per 
cent on the security of farm crops, the lender 
to store thecrops at hisownexpense. Think 
about it, gentlemen. Try to recall any of 
your neighbors whom you think wouldlikethe 
money. You can have the money back again 
some day and ifthe farmercan’t pay, why, 
there are the potatoes.”’ 

Some irreverent person in the gallery 
laughed. 

‘Oh, this is nojoke. My father and three 
of my brothers are here. They can vouch for 
me. They know I’ve got the money.”’ 

‘* Lend it to Johnny,” piped a boy’s voice 
in the gallery. A roar of laughter filled the 
place, rippled back and forth in the hall as 
one explained to another the joke. The ora- 
tor of the day seemed a trifle disconcerted and 
fidgeted about in his chair, but did not dare 
look up. The speaker taking advantage of 
the relief offered by the humor of the situa- 
tion at once went on, ina quieter and more 
earnest manner. 

‘The brilliant orator who has preceded me 
has told you that the men of Pike County 
have refused to pay interest to an eastern 
loan and trust company. IfIam rightly in- 
formed,’’ and here he turned to his brother, 
“if I am rightly informed, the name of this 


institution is the New West Loan and Trust 
Company.’’ 

By this time the audience were hushed to 
profound attention. The speaker has evi- 
dently touched upon a matter familiar to them 
all. 

“If I understand rightly, the refusal of 
these farmers, and others who borrowed 
money of the New West Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, to pay interest on the money resulted 
in the failure of the said company.” 

Cries of ‘‘ That ’s so, that’s so, serve them 
right.”’ 

“Serve them right,’ said the speaker. 
“You surprise me, gentlemen, that you 
should say ‘serve them right,’ because they 
loaned you money, and through your failure 
to pay the interest they themselves were 
ruined. I think, gentlemen, you had the 
money ; you certainly spent it ; how and why, 
is of really no consequence now. The point 
is you had it—you agreed to pay seven per 
cent interest on it, and through your failure 
to pay, the company was ruined. For my part, 
I do not see why the company did not fore- 
close on your farms.”’ 

This speech brought out a tempest of dis- 
approval and dissent. Cries of ‘‘ No, no, pyb- 
lic sentiment is against it. They cannot fore- 
close a county.”’ 

The speaker’s brother here arose, and wav- 
ing his arms wildly in the air, shouted, ‘‘ You 
cannot foreclose an entire community.”’ 

It seemed to the speaker as if he never 
could speak again, in the thundering ap- 
plause, cries, and shouts of approval that fol- 
lowed this remark. The chairman of the 
meeting came to his side and shouted in his 
ear something about sitting down. But the 
young man paid no attention to it, and stood 
perfectly still, calm and collected, until, from 
sheer exhaustion, the people began to be 
quiet. Seeing him standing there, patiently 
waiting till he could speak again, the audience 
at last quieted down, and he went on: 

‘‘Gentlemen, I admit that it is difficult to 
foreclose a whole community. Evidently, the 
company thought so too, for they allowed you 
to keep their money, and the interest due 
upon it. Now, gentlemen and ladies, or I 
might better say, men and women, fathers 
and mothers of children, let me tell you a 
story. 

‘* Some years ago, there was a man in Con- 
necticut—a farmer like yourselves—who, by 
hard work, through a long life, had accumu- 
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lated enough money to live upon in quiet 
comfort for the remainder of his days. He 
had three daughters, brought up, as New 
England girls are, to support themselves in 
case of need ; but without a thought that it 
would ever be necessary for them to earn their 
living by hard labor. He put his savings, as 
did many another farmer, intoa loan and 
trust company, in the faith that that com- 
pany would loan out the interest to people 
who would pay their debts. Many hundred 
widows, orphan children, and families in 
moderate circumstancesalso puttheir savings 
into this same company, in the hope that the 
interest paid on their money would support 
them through their declining years and bring 
up the young children in comfort and give 
them a proper education. Of thethree daugh- 
ters of this farmer, one married and went to 
live in New York City. The two other sis- 
ters remained at home upon the old farm in 
Connecticut, meaning to live with careful 
economy upon the interest of their father’s 
fortune, and ease his declining steps toward 
the grave. Suddenly, the loan and trust 
company failed, and these women were 
obliged to go out and earn their living. The 
father died brokenhearted at the poverty that 
had overtaken him. Gentlemen, one of these 
daughters is at work in a factory in Lowell. 
One died in extreme poverty in New York 
City, leaving an only daughter to the care of 
acharitable institution ; and the other daugh- 
ter remained upon the farm, earning a scanty 
living asa seamstress. The young child left 
to charity in New York, grew upto young- 
girlhood, in absolute want, except of the 
scanty dole of an institution, and the few dol- 
lars she could earn in a store. The competi- 
tion of a great city was too much for the child, 
and she was driven, by starvation, almost to 
destruction. A providential meeting, how- 
ever, of her aunt, in the street, saved her from 
tuin, These, men and brethren, these, my 
sisters, are the gold bugs you have robbed. 
You tell me that you refuse to pay interest to 
the money sharks of Wall Street, when you 
are really swindling farmers, and farmers’ 
children, whose money has built your beauti- 
fultown. The vast capital accumulated by 
loan and trust companies of the East, and 
loaned to western farmers is gathered from 
the petty savingsof people like yourselves in 
moderate circumstances.”’ 
Here he paused and there was a dead si- 
lence. The speaker then stepped to his fa- 
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ther’s side and the old man rose and allowed 
the son to speak to the little woman who sat 
behind him. This movement in sight of the 
entire audience seemed to rivet their atten- 
tion. Thesilence was something impressive. 
Fora few seconds he spoketo the woman 
and then she nodded her head and changed 
seats with old Farmer Allen, bringing her in 
full view of the whole assembly. Then the 
speaker went on, but with a new voice that 
seemed to be touched with a new inspiration. 
‘*Gentlemen, men and women, friends. 
You ask who are the money sharks of Wall 
Street? I cannot tell you. I havenever seen 
either shark or bug in that important street. 
It is easy to rail at Wall Street, yet it is there 
all the money of the country is collected to 
be again distributed to you—for your crops— 
to help you build your beautiful towns, to 
help build factories, railroads, steamships, 
and homes. I cannot show youa ‘money 
bug’ a ‘plutocrat’ or ‘monoplist,’ but I can 
show you a woman whose money helped build 
your town and whom the men of Pike have 
brought down to poverty by their refusal to. 
pay their just debts. If there is any man 
here who cares to come upon this platform 
and explain to Miss Snow, whose money he 
took, why he robbed her, now is the chance. 
Ladies and gentlemen of Kansas, I have the 
honor to present to you your creditor, Miss 
Deliverance Snow of Connecticut.’’ 

The effect of this announcement can scarcely 
be described. The audience rose to their feet 
as by a common impulse and then began to 
move silently out of the building. Not one 
tarried to see what more happened upon the 
platform. What really happened was very 
simple. The officers of the meeting slipped 
away without a word, leaving the Allen fam- 
ily alone. John, shamefaced and silent, led 
the way to the door and Farmer Allen pulled 
his hat over his eyes and offered his arm to 
Deliverance. 

‘“‘Thank you, Mr. Allen, I will go with 
Edward.”’ 

‘* Why, aren’t you going back to the house 
to see Silence ?”’ 

‘Yes. For to-night only.”’ 

And here Edward had come close beside her 
and quietly slipped her armin his. The hall 





was by this time deserted and the old man 
and his four boys were quite alone upon the 
blank and dusty platform. 

‘‘Father, Deliverance is going with me. 
We shall be married to-morrow and go back 
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to California. We will call upon you at 
John’s to-morrow, and after the wedding we 
must bid you good bye.” 

The old man looked down upon the little 
dressmaker. Her stature seemed to have 
somehow grown wonderfully. Her eyes had 
a new luster and her lips, touched with new 
color, were smiling and yet tremulous. 

‘**T declare mother will be real glad, Deliv- 
erance, but somehow I don’t see how you 
dared sit there and let Edward talk as he did 
about you.” 

‘Oh, it was because all he said was the 
truth—and because I love him.’’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE nextday wastheweddingday. There 
were nocards, no carriages, not even a veil for 
the bride. She worethe plain traveling dress 
she had brought from home and the groom 
wore a business suit. All thesame it wasa 
happy wedding and there was not evena sin- 
gletear. Edward and his brothers drove over 
from the town where they had spent thenight 
and brought a local parson who tied the true 
love knot as securely asever it was tied before. 
After the parson had been made glad by the 
sight of a strange golden bird he went away 
happy and Farmer Allen and his wife and 
boys were alone. All were here, save Maria 
in Illinois, Em’ly in Massachusetts, Timothy 
in Delaware, and Samuel in New York, and 
even they were there in spirit, for telegrams 
had been sent to all telling of the new daugh- 
ter Deliverance who had joined the family, 

By some magic a splendid dinner had ap- 
peared from somewhere and John Allen and 
Melindy and the children sat down to a feast 
the likeof which had not entered their wildest 
dreams. 

What they all did and said is not a part 
of this history. The mother heart was glad 
in her children, All her boys and girls save 
Samuel were now happily married and she 
wascontent. Finally, the hour for departure 
came. The bride went off in a corner of the 
little house to havea parting word with her 
mother and sister, and the old man and the 
boys sat outside on the doorstep discussing 
the affairs of the nation. 

‘*M’s Allen,’’ said Deliverance. ‘‘I don’t 
know how to tell you——”’ 

**Call me Silence, Deliverance.” 

** Yes, mother.”’ 

‘** That ’s better.’’ 

** Yes, mother. Edward ought to have told 


you first. Edward isrich, very rich, and he’s 
going to fix up the old farm at home for you 
and father and I’ve made a transfer of my 
claim against the New West Loan and Trust 
Company to Hitty’s daughter. Edward says 
we can get our money back—oh—and it 
doesn’t matter if we don’t. Let those poor 
farmers keep it. Edward’s too rich to mind it. 
And you’lltakecareof Hitty’s girl, won’t you, 
mother, and send for my sister tocome home. 
Edward ’s going to take care of her all her 
life long. And, mother—’’ 

There was more—very much more, but it 
does not concern this history. Atthe end 
Mrs. Allen said, 

“You were right, Deliverance. I felt it 
was wise tocome. I knew if you and Ed- 
ward met, all your little troubles would come 
to nothing.’’ 

And without the men talked of other 
things. 

‘*Now lookhere, John. All thistalk about 
the Wall Street sharks is simple nonsense. 
There are sharks there but they mostly dine 
onlamb. Your speech last night was simply 
vicious. What you said wasn’t true and you 
know it. If you don’t know it, it ’s time you 
did.” 

‘‘Hold on, Edward,’”’ said Farmer Allen. 
‘*John ’s your brother.’’ 

‘“‘T know that, and for that reason I propose 
to give him a little cold truth and I leave it 
to Brother Tobias and Brother Josiah to bear 
meout. The factis, John, youare led astray 
by simple half knowledge. Now I'll come 
right down to business. You’re in debt. 
You say you can’t pay interest on the money 
you borrowed and you let five hundred dollars’ 
worth of good machinery stand out in the 
weather all winter. How do you expect to 
succeed on such principles? Now, if you’ll 
take hold and tend to your farm, and quit 
this folly you are teaching to as ignorant 
people as yourself, I'lltake up your whole 
mortgage and give it to your wife and chil- 
dren and you can pay five percent to them 
as long as you wish and, if youcan pay it 
off, all right and, if you can’t, why the farm 
must go to your children.”’ 

“‘There !’’ said Farmer Allen. ‘‘ Where 
will you find a brother to do as well by you 
asthat? I admit he rather roughed you in 
public last night, but he’s made it all right, 
ten times over.”’ 

‘* What if I can’t pay five per cent ?”’ 

‘Then your boys and girls will foreclose 

















on you. Idare say they'll let you hire the 
farm of them, but the rent will probably ex- 
ceed five per cent. Come. What ’s the use of 
talking like this? I’ll put an extra thousand 
right on the mortgage now. That will set 
you up and you ought to make money right 
along. Icould—if I had the place.’’ 

**And so could I’’—‘‘ And I, too,’ re- 
marked the other brothers. And soit was 
settled. The orator agreed to retire trom the 
field and attend to his own fields. And then 
the bride appeared and the happy pair drove 
away inan open wagon. Melindy came to her 
husband with the baby in her arms, and with 
unaccustomed tears in her eyes. In the 
baby’s lean, unhappy fingers was crumpled 
a strip of yellow paper. John lookedatit and 
flushed and looked at another paper in his 
hand. They were alike. And old Farmer 
Allen wiped a furtive tear away on the back 
of his hand. 

‘*Silence, we ought to be happy in our 
children.”’ 

Three days later Farmer Allen and Silence 
Allen landed at a little way station in Central 
Illinois. To their surprise they found them- 
selves in the midst of a general moving. Be- 
side the track were assembled men, women, 
and children bidding farewell to a party 
of people on a train headed for the west. 
Not knowing what it all meant they asked a 
man near by what was going on. 

‘Oh, it’sthe Allens. They’ve sold out 
and are going west.”’ 

The Allens! Not Maria and her family? 
To their amazement it wastrue. The entire 
family were on the move. Farmer Allen and 
his wife pushed through the crowd andin a 
moment Mrs. Allen cried, 

‘‘Maria! Maria! Where are you going? 
Why, we’ve come to make you a visit.”’ 

How tell the curious tale? Our travelers 
had arrived just as the daughter’s entire 
household, husband, babies and all, were 
boarding a train forthe west. Moreover, the 
cows, the horses, sheep and dogs, the house- 
hold furniture, tools, farm implements, and 
machinery were allon the train. They and 
their belongings filled seven cars andall were 
on board ready to start and the local populace 
had assembled to bid them farewell. 

‘‘Yes, father. We've sold out. Tremen- 
dous rise in real estate. We cleared two hun- 
dred cents on every dollar we paid. Land’s 
too dear here. We're bound out west in 
search of cheaper land. We heard of Ed- 
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ward’s wedding. Wish we could have been 
there. Good bye, good bye. Sorry we can’t 
have you spend the night with us, but the 
place is sold. Yes, mother. This is Johnny 
and that ’s Lucian and that’s Silence—It ’s 
your grandmother, children. Oh! Good bye. 
We're off—write—”’ 

And they were gone. 

‘‘Well, Silence. Things are rapid in this 
country. Suppose we might ’s well go ’long 
home. ”’ 

A whole year slipped by and things at the 
old hillside farm in Connecticut began to 
change. There were rumors of a club of city 
people who wanted to buy the farm, in fact a 
dozen farms on the hills to turn the land into 
a beautiful private park. Farmer Allen was 
unwilling tosell. It wastheold homestead— 
his farm—and yet he had to admit that asa 
farm it did not pay. Farmer Allen sat by 
the porch thinking much of these things at 
dusk one autumnal evening. Silence was 
busy in the buttery trying with motherly pa- 
tience to teach a young woman ‘‘her ways’”’ 
of doing housework. At last she joined her 
husband in the porch. 

“?Tain’t a mite o’ use trying to teach that 
girl anything. Her mind ’s always on scrib- 
bling with a pencil, though I must say she 
drawed a picture of the calf the other day 
that was as real as could be. I do wish De- 
liverance would send for her and take her out 
west.’” 

‘*Hold on, mother. I do believe some- 
body ’s coming upthe road. Wonder who it 
can be. Seemsto be twomen ina wagon 
with a trunk.”’ 

‘Why, it ’s Samuel.”’ 

It was indeed the son—come home again. 
There was for him a sweet and homely wel- 
come and a grand home supper that the wan- 
derer said ‘‘ tasted better than Delmonico’s,”’ 
whatever that might mean. And then they 
talked it all over. 

‘*Yes, father. I’vecome home for good. 
I’ve been in New York a year—and I've done 
a lot of work and a lot of thinking, and if you 
are willing I'm going to run the farm.’’ 

‘* There ’s no money in it, Samuel.’’ 

““Well, that remains to be seen. I've 
learned a lot about farming in New York and 
I guess I’ll take up the plow just where I 
left it when I ran away, and see if I can find 
the end of the furrow. Tell you, father, the 
farmers have got the best of it in this coun- 
try. Some of the states don’t taxthe farm- 
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er’s land. Several of the states raise the heft 
of the taxes from the corporations. I guess 


the farmer’s got about all the rights he’s. 


entitied to and I do know it’s the best busi- 
ness going for me. Why, there’s no kind 
of a chance for a young fellow in a city, "less 
he’s got money or ’less he ’s so all fired 
smart hecan keep right up to the head of 
the procession—and if you can’t keep up with 
the procession you’ll be just starved to death. 
And you'll get killed if you do keep up. 
There ’s too much paresis in New York busi- 
ness for me. I’vequit the city for good and 
alland I’m going in for high farming same 
as Em’ly’s husband does and same as Tim- 
othy ’sdoing. Edward ’s the city boy of the 
family. He’s fitted for it and he’s made 
money. Citylife’s allright for those who 
can stand it. I’d rather farm, myself. Oh, 
mother. Where is——?’’ 

‘* Where is who?’’ 

‘* Why, that niece of Sister Deliverance. I 
never knew what her name was.”’ 

‘* Oh, she’s round somewhere. Soon ’s she 


heard you had come, she went off into the or- 
chard somewhere. Why, where you going, 
Samuel ?”’ 

**Oh, I’m just going to look round the old 
farm.”’ 

‘Suppose you know we’ve had an offer to 
sell, Samuel ?”’ 

“cc No ! ” 

‘Yes, for a country elub.”’ 

**Good! Sell all you have ’cept couple of 
acres. Two acres isall I want for my farm— 
I’m going to farm under glass—lots of money 
in it if you know howto do it—and I worked 
three months over in Jersey ’fore I came 
home, just to learn the business. You’re 
sure she went out in the orchard, mother ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I saw her there just now sitting on 
the stone wall making a picture of the cow.’’ 

‘*I guess I can find her.’’ 

And he did—and thereby hangs quite an- 
other tale—a true, sweet, beautiful story oftwo 
hearts who are still searching for the end of 
the furrow on the little farm on the Connecti- 
cut hillside. 


(The end.) 
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Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan"’ from the French ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 


air, displaces a volume of air whose 

weight is greater than itsown. The 
difference between the weight of the two bod- 
ies constitutes the ascensional force of the 
balloon. Owing to this difference, it experi- 
ences an upward force analogous to that 
which sends a piece of cork to float on a sur- 
face of water. 

The balloon once started on its upward 
course begins to fall only when it meets a 
layer of air equally rarefied with its own vol- 
ume. How far upcan it go before finding 
this condition? Can a limit be fixed tothe 
boldness of its ambition? May it not goto 
seek in unknown heights the secret of the 
cause which holds the atmosphere about our 
globe? Why by having its contents made 
always rarer and lighter in accordance with 
the height required may it not go, subtile and 
imponderable, to lose itself in the infinite 
distances of the interplanetary spaces? Is it 
not possible that the balloon will some day 


TT": balloon, filled with gas lighter than 


tell us of the hidden things in these unknown 
realms? No, from such extremely high pre- 
tensions it is in all probability forever de- 
barred. Ordinary balloons, such as those 
which amuse the crowds on féte days, are gen- 
erally possessed of slight resistance and can- 
not reach the height of Mount Blanc without 
running great risks, and it is estimated that 
the atmosphere reaches to a height of about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
Meanwhile, it has been wished that this 
light spheroid might become something more 
than mere amusement. Taking for its con- 
struction the precautions which were necessa- 
ry to secure safety, different ones moved bya 
desire to gain useful information have at- 
tempted to transport it into the higher regions 
of the air. The ascensions of Glaisher, of 
Robertson, of Gay-Lussac, of Barral, and of 
Bixio to the height of about four miles, at- 
tracted the attention of their contemporaries 
and facilitated the study of problems relative 
to the distribution of atmospheric electricity, 
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the variation of magnetic intensity, and the 
composition of the complex gas which we 
breathe. 

The bold ascension of the Zézith to over 
five miles made on March 24, 1875, cost the 
life of Sivel and Crocé-Spinelli. This fatal 
event marked the greatest limit which man’s 
physical organization seemed to allow him to 
reach. 

However, human curiosity was not satisfied. 
Insatiable science wishes to know of these de- 
populated solitudes from which access seems 
forbidden to all that which has life. The 
physical conditions of the high regions of the 
air are still unknown, and it seems probable 
that the phenomena passing there are not 
conformable to the laws which regulate our 
lower latitudes. How do they vary with the 
altitude, atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
magnetism, and the electrical condition? 
Does the chemical composition remain con- 
stant? Do vapor of water and carbonic acid 
disappear after passing certain distances? 
What is contained in those rarefied layers sit- 
uated beyond the protecting screen of clouds 
and the power of solarradiation? And these 
wonderful meteors, hail, snow, lightning, 
how are they formed? May not man by ris- 
ing into these spaces be able to penetrate the 
laws which govern the hurricane and the 
tempest? Is it not in this mysterious im- 
mensity that may be found, perhaps, the for- 
midable regions of olus, the king of the 
winds? 

Man himself can . 2ver reach even these 
heights. He wil! be able probably to send 
there as faithful servants instruments fitted 
to observe for him, to register the phenomena 
observed, and to make on their return a 
faithful report. A modest and patriotic as- 
sociation, the Aérophile, stimulated by the 
enthusiasm of its president, Mr. Wilfrid de 
Fonvielle, one of the veterans of aéronautic 
science, is occupied with a zeal worthy of en- 
couragement, in practicing from time to time 
by means of a balloon, not tenanted by hu- 
man life but supplied with register and ap- 
paratus, this sort of soundings in the heights 
ofthe atmosphere. It has already gathered 
thence more than one interesting bit of knowl- 
edge for science. Theballoon of the associa- 
tion, also named Aévophile, experienced this 
year at a height of more than six miles a tem- 
perature of fifty degrees below zero, and at 
the same time solar radiation was so in- 
tense that the light wicker basket descended 





brown and sunburnt: it had had a sunstroke. 

But the very nature of things imposesa 
limit to scientific curiosity. A balloon of 
small dimensions, one containing a hundred 
cubic meters, for example, would be able un- 
der ordinary conditions to reach a height of 
nearly seven miles. The Academy of Science 
heard a little while ago Commander Renard 
explain how a balloon might be constructed 
so as to reach a height of twelve miles. The 
thing is noteasy. The greater the height 
reached, the less is the density of the air and 
consequently the less the ascensional force of 
the balloon. In order still to rise it would be 
necessary to increase the dimensions in an 
exaggerated degree. A volume of three mil- 
lion cubic meters would scarcely be able to 
reach a height of thirty miles, and this would 
only be about one fourth of the distance 
through the atmosphere. This is as much as 
to say that direct observation of these aérial 
deserts, the frontiers of our planet, is posi- 
tively forbidden. 

If it cannot mount always, will the balloon 
remain indefinitely a resigned prisoner in the 
bosom of that aérial stratum in which its own 
weight finds an equilibrium? Certainly not. 
It will come back again, this messenger into 
the air, to bring news of those regions. The 
equilibrium experienced has only a short du- 
ration. The material of which the sphere is 
made opposes only incompletely, however 
great care may be given to its construction, 
the transfusion of fluids. Through the tis- 
sue the air penetrates to the interior while 
the lighter gas escapes. The whole appara- 
tus grows heavy. To this first cause there is 
added the effect of the dew, the rain, the 
snow, and the frost, which often surcharge 
the vast surface of the balloon, and it is thus 
that it redescends to the earth whence it 
started. A few kilograms too much of the 
weightier substances, and it takes on an ac- 
celeration which often renders dangerous, 
when it carries voyagers, the critical instant 
of landing. More than one ascension has 
terminated in a grave accident. 

But to rise is not the only service which is 
required from the balloon. Recent explorers, 
at this very time in which the appearance of 
the balloon capable of being directed in its 
movements by machinery, and designated 
as the dirigible balloon, seems about to con- 
summate the disgrace of the primitive sphe- 
roid, wish to make the latter a faithful serv- 
ant in carrying out their designs. They would 
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have it the sailing vessel in an aérial fleet, 
whose rival should be the steam balloon. In- 
stead of struggling as the latter against ad- 
verse winds, they would have their sailing 
vessel obey them. But it must know how to 
choose its master. The study of atmospheric 
currents gave to two engineers, whose brav- 
ery equals their talent, a hope which was 
soon transformed into conviction. They are 
positive that aéronauts when they are ready 
to profit by them will discover, in order to 
carry them from the border of one continent 
to another, above plains and mountains and 
valleys, constant winds, a sort of terrestrial 
trade wind blowing at certain fixed times. 
Carried by a balloon armed and equipped for 
veritable journeys of great distances, these 
explorers will soon trust themselves to these 
aérial rivers, of which they will become the 
first hydrographers. In forty days they 
feel sure that they will be able to cross 
the dark continent and to contemplate 
from on high those inaccessible summits 
which Stanley had no wish to climb. They 
will be able to pass over the Andes and from 
the Atlantic to reach the Pacific. The enter- 
prize is not without difficulty and offers more 
than one hazard. Butthose who haveconceived 
itare menof resources. They believethey have 
foreseen all. The envelope of their balloon, 
made of eight fold gold-beater’s skin, will al- 
low to be lost in a day only a few grams of 
the most subtile gas. A long guide rope will 
regulate the vertical oscillation of the sphe- 
roid and will permit them to economize the 
ballast. The aéronauts will be able to weigh 
anchor when the wind is contrary and to start 
again on their voyage whenever it becomes 
favorable. They count on being able to put 
into port and to renew their provisions by 
trading from the height of their wherry with 
the subjects of some Behanzin, who, “‘ seeing 
these mortal voyagersin the sky will be as- 
tonished, admire them, and take them for 
gods.”’ 

The balloon, the invention of Montgolfier, 
in spite of the improvements which were al- 
most immediately added to it by Dr. Charles, 
seemed very quickly, to the insatiable curi- 
osity of the public, an insufficient result. In 
the enthusiasm of the first hour, much more 
power had been attributed to it than was 
possible for it to possess. 

The first effort made to regulate its move- 
ments which merits mention is due to Meus- 
nier, a military engineer. He abandoned the 


spherical form, and substituted that of an 
ellipsoid of such dimensions as to contain 
two hundred thousand cubic meters. Pro- 
pulsion was to be given it by means of wings 
adjusted to a horizontal axis to which a 
proper mechanism imparted a rotary move- 
ment, 

Meusnier also thought that there were cur- 
rents of air occurring one over another and 
having different directions. There was only 
needed the power to penetrate these succes- 
sive currents until reaching one having the 
desired direction. In order to produce easily 
the movements of ascent and descent which 
this search imposed, the ingenious officer 
thought of placing within the balloon asa 
sort of miniature balloon, an air bag in which 
the aéronaut could at will compress or rarefy 
the atmospheric air. By this means he 
would be able to vary the ascensional force 
without interfering with the ballast. By 
this means also he would be able to assure 
the permanence of his volume and to main- 
tain the tension in spite of the loss of ges. 

The first rational attempt toward directing 
the course of balloons, was that made by 
Giffard in 1852. The balloon with which he 
experimented was not a sphere or an ellip- 
soid, but a distaff shaped contrivance. The 
principal interest in the construction centered 
in the motor. It wasasmall steam engine. 
It required a certain amount of bravery to 
trust oneself high up in the air to an appara- 
tus carrying fire, suspended below a balloon 
filled with inflammable gas. But Giffard was 
of stout heart. Satisfying himself that all 
was safe he made a successful ascension. 
His researches, however, came to nothing, as 
in their midst loss of sight constrained him 
to desist. Despair seized this soul which 
could live only in activity. He wished to 
die, and his secret died with him. 

Every one knows the part that aérostatics 
played during the siege of Paris. Sixty-four 
times balloons rose above the Prussian lines 
and went to carry news from the capital to 
the provinces. But to re-enter Paris was not 
thought possible and no aéronaut attempted 
it. It was yet beyond the power of man to 
direct the course of balloons and to choose 
the point of their arrival. The playthings of 
the air, they went where the winds carried 
them. Setting out from Paris in the hope of 
reaching the neighborhood of Tours or of 
Bordeaux, they sometimes landed in Bel- 
gium or even in Norway, or met the fate of 

















being lost in the immense silences of the 
ocean. 

It was at this time that an eminent engi- 
neer who had gained renown by the con- 
struction of the first armored ships wished to 
attempt to re-establish, by the way of the air, 
communications between France and the be- 
sieged capital. In one of those memorable 
sittings of the Academy of Sciences which 
the noise of the cannon could not interrupt, 
he offered to construct a dirigible balloon. 
More rounded than that of Giffard, this bal- 
loon of Depuy de Léme had still the form of 
a symmetrical distaff. It also was to inclose 
the smaller air-bag. The network covering 
was to be replaced by one of light rubber 
cloth. Less hardy than Giffard, Depuy de 
Léme did not think it possible safely to pro- 
vide himself with a steam motor, so the helix, 
or propelling screw, was to be worked by the 
arms ofmen. It was not however until 1872 
that the experiment was made. Then it was 
found that motive force was insufficient. 

But the hour of electric motors was ap- 
proaching. Ten years after the disappoint- 
ing experience of Depuy de Léme, the Messrs. 
Tissandier operated the propelling screw of 
their aérial apparatus by a Siemen’s motor 
impelled by a dynamo. In 1883-84 they 
made three ascensions and each time for sev- 
eral minutes they succeeded in giving the de- 
termined direction tothe machine. This re- 
sult, small as it may seem, was nevertheless 
considerable. 

In 1884 Captains Renard and Krebs made 
their noted experiment. Setting out from 
the military workshops of Chalais-Meudon 
in a time of calm, the balloon La France, 
carrying its two inventors, conducted itself 
with the greatest docility. 

“As soon as we had reached the height of the 
wooded plateaus which surround the valley 
[says Captain Renard in his account of this ex- 
perience], we put the propelling screw in motion 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the balloon 
instantly obey the indications of the governor. 
We felt that we were absolutely the masters of 
our direction and that we could pass through 
the atmosphere at our will as easily as a canoe 
could be guided over the waters of a lake.” 

At the end of twenty minutes the aéro- 
nauts returned and alighted at the exact 
place whence they ascended, having traveled 
adistance of nearly five miles. Other at- 
tempts followed at short intervals, and five 
times out of seven the balloon, docile to the 
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hand which guided it, came back to the place 
ofits departure. - 

We shall soon without doubt be in posses- 
sion of new facts. From all sides, especially 
from America, are rising new projects for 
dirigible balloons. That which gives rise to 
the greatest hope is that the wise and labori- 
ous director at Chalais-Meudon has not been 
inactive for the last eight years. Already 
there are rumors of the near ascension of a 
new balloon. Itissaid to have a volume 
double that of La France. The dynamo and 
the pile will be replaced by a petroleum, or 
rather a gasoline motor, which will impart a 
speed of about twenty-five miles an hour. 
The new balloon will bear the name of 
Général Meusnier, a just homage rendered 
by a descendant té an unfortunate and long- 
time forgotten ancestor. 

Long before the time of Montgolfier and his 
first balloon, man, following the example of 
the bird, tried to elevate himself in the air 
and to move through it by his own mechan- 
ical effort. From age to age experiments 
succeeded one another, all as fruitless, some 
as fatal, as that which cost the lifeof the rash 
Icarus. Perhaps thisdirection given to ideas 
deterred for so long, researches into aérial 
navigation by means of balloons. The 
problem of making a heavy body fly through 
the air may not be insoluble, but it is singu- 
larly difficult, and all of the attempts which 
have been made toward its solution are very 
uncertain and incomplete. Without doubt it 
cannot be positively affirmed that in order to 
accomplish bodily movement feet will al- 
ways be better than wings ; but on the other 
side, it is not sufficient to say following the 
formula dear to the advocates of flying ma- 
chines, ‘‘ The bird flies ; therefore man will 
fly.”” Nothing proves that man, riveted to 
the soil, is powerless ever to rise into the air. 
But can this be done with wings? It is by 
processes very different from those employed 
by nature that man up to this time has been 
able to enter into rivalry with her. The 
great Stephenson never thought of making a 
steam horse, and the machine man, which it 
is just announced that an artisan of Nurem- 
berg has constructed, is, according to the 
same paper announcing it, only a very poor 
machine. It is then probable that man, if he 
succeeds, will sustain himself and circulate 
through the higher regions by other means 
than those at the disposal of the bird. The 
dirigible balloon comes to the support of this 
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presumption, and its partisans, pleased with 
its progress, would probably be of the opinion 
that itis better to rest satisfied with it, at 
least for the present. It is however a matter 
of interest to scan the arguments brought for- 
ward in behalf of the aéroplane, or the flying 
machine. They claim that in order to strug- 
gle against the air there is needed a body 
heavier than the air. The balloon is an ob- 
stacle to aérial navigation. A propelling 
motor moved by steam is the mechanism 
which promises the conquest delayed so long. 

For each effort that has been made toward 
the invention of a flying machine, it has been 
recognized that it would be necessary to have 
an apparatus capable of storing upconsidera- 
ble motive force, and, according to calcula- 
tions, the work demanded by continuous 
flight would be greater than could be met by 
any known motor. 

Mr. Trouvé, known for a long time asa 
distinguished scientist, presented to the 
Academy of Sciences in the year 1891 a very 
original plan for a flying machine in which 
the movement of the wings is produced by 
the successive contractions and expansions 
of a metallic tube. A little electric motor de- 
termines thealternate movements of the tube. 
This queer-looking apparatus, which reminds 
one of certain magical beasts, has been able 
to make a flight of from two hundred to three 
hundred feet. But with it also the effort is 
disproportionate to the result. This, how- 
ever, is only Mr. Trouvé’s first attempt and 
he is remarkably able and persevering. 

Some time ago the French Academy of 
Sciences listened to the reading of an article 
written by Prof. Langley of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. In his experi- 
ments made with the greatest care and de- 
scribed with minute exactness, the learned 
American sought to determine the relations 
between the form, surface, weight, inclina- 
tion, and rapidity of an aéroplane and the 
pressure upon its under surface which tends 
to sustain it intheair. He was equally in- 
terested in determining the useful effect of 
the propelling screw, taking into account its 
form, its dimensions, and its rapidity. Mr. 
Philipps of England also has been making 
some experiments which have awakened 


curiosity. He says, ‘‘We have had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the machine rise several 
inches in the air and fly for a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty feet.’’ 

Mr. Hiram Maxim, the learned and able 
electrician, is devoting to the study of the 
aéroplane a part of the fortune he has made 
from his other inventions. Having retired 
for the time being to his home in Kent, Eng- 
land, he is pursuing a course of experiments 
tending to the same end as those of Prof. 
Langley. 

The first result verified is, that the me- 
chanical power necessary to support the hor- 
izontal movement of an aéroplane properly 
inclined is less in proportion as its celerity 
is greater. This remarkable fact had how- 
ever been stated before. But, the principle 
once verified, Messrs. Langley and Maxim 
have undertaken to measure the proportion 
exactly. 

Inarecent publication Mr. Maxim gives 
the description of the machine which he has 
undertaken to construct, and in which he 
proposes to make voyages of about 800 miles 
at a rate of seventy-five miles an hour. 

But Mr. Maxim is not wholly absorbed in 
this invention. He proposes also to fill the 
air with a new agent of destruction. To the 
belligerents of the next war he promises an 
aérial torpedo suspended from an aéroplane, 
whose movements may be regulated with 
such precision that at fifteen or twenty miles 
from its point of departure it can fall exactly 
on any desired spot and spread there confu- 
sion and death. 

The search for some light motive power 
which interests alike those working for the 
interests of the dirigible balloon and of the 
aéroplane leads every day toward certainty of 
success. The problem of aérial navigation 
has not yet received a definite solution ; but 
its hour is approaching. The learned Mr. 
Janssen says, ‘‘The twentieth century will 
see realized the great applications of aérial 
navigation. The terrestrial atmosphere will 
be furrowed by different appliances which 
will take possession of it.’’ Such an event 
will have for all humanity consequences of 
such a magnitude that it is not too soon to 
begin to prepare our minds for them. 

















RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


neither a cat to see in the dark, nor 

an eagle to face the sun; nota 
whisper of this do weever get from Emerson. 
Cat and eagle are mere moles with him who 
says, ‘‘I am a transparent eye-ball.’’ Emer- 
son, of all our poets, sees ; be it noontide or 
twilight, the glance is straight and piercing. 
Not only does he see through the light, but 
he absorbs it, ‘‘illuminating the untried and 
unknown.’’ Emerson’s mastery over light 
distinguishes him from his compeers, and, 
coupled with his ability ‘‘to put his private 
fact into literature,’’ gives him the seminal, 
electric strength which comes first in a com- 
putation of his power. Sight, imagination, 
and inspiration standing foremost among his 
gifts, Emerson was a seer, a reporter, a 
mighty applier of ideas to life. His aim was 
truth, his mission to tell us ‘‘ how to live 
well’’; he was to the last the lover of youth 
and beauty, he was a receiver of the distilled 
wisdom of the ages, he was virile and be- 
nign ; in short, he could make a brave show- 
ing of the gifts characterizing the great poets 
ofold. A ‘‘redeemer of the human mind,’ 
sitting there in quiet Concord so many years, 
he was in reality as much abroad as at 
home; host of great souls of all time, his 
hand was on the pulse of his own time, to 
the needs of which it was his chief aim to 
administer. 

He sought to fortify his fellows, to sow in 
them the seed of growth, to render them 
stanch, self-sufficient, and happy. He 
strove for this, and the striving was not in 
vain. ‘‘O my brother,God exists’’; ‘‘ Think 
thy thought”’; ‘‘Hug your fact’; ‘‘Let us 
advance and advance on chaos and thedark”’; 
the tonic and stimulus of such utterances fell 
upon us with an accent so new that life 
quickened at the sound, the soul took on 
strength, character rebuilt itself, and hope 
and honor and courage were once more su- 
preme. Christian and Pantheist, Stoic and 
Epicurean, Epictetus, Saadi, and plain Yan- 
kee commingled and etherized, he once more 
set up the ideal, and faith had again a glow- 
ing mark whereon to fix her eyes. The very 
air grew generative round this seer, and from 
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him spread far and wide strength and beauty 
of living. These spread round him, and 
they have not ceased tospread. Thestrength 
and beauty of living which is the fruit of 
‘‘transcendentalism,’’ did mot perish, as 
some would have it, with Emerson and his 
immediate disciples. Science has been busy, 
pushing its positivism, but it has not crowded 
out the instinct for the higher life. Science 
has not made away with this instinct, upon 
which Emerson set so much and which he so 
strengthened, nor has science sought to 
make away with it. Such is the fact though 
we be as long learning it as we are that seek- 
ers for the truth, however opposed their 
methods, are always friendly ; though we be 
as long learning it as we are in Jearning that 
the essence of poetry is its practicality. 

Much has been said by way of comparison 
between Emerson and Carlyle. I do notcare 
to continue this, but simply to point out that 
the ideality of Emerson gave him one all- 
important possession,—‘‘immortal hilarity, 
the rose of joy.’?. The abstract perfection 
ever before his eyes, he could be happy; 
whereas Carlyle, who looked to see it em- 
bodied, was doomed to vexation and sorrow. 
Emerson is a poet here, too: ‘‘ The poet does 
not wait for the hero or the sage, but, as they 
act and think primarily, so he writes prima- 
rily what will and must be spoken.’’ If we 
add another saying, ‘‘ Words and deeds are 
quite indifferent modes of the divine energy,’’ 
the two casts of mind are clearly distin- 
guished, and their respective successes capa- 
ble of calculation. 

Emerson was elevation—and consequently 
serenity—incarnate. His message is easily 
told ; it is, in a word, ‘‘Revise your facts, 
making them accord with added experience, 
formulate anew, and with the watchwords, 
honesty, trust, modesty, valor, press on- 
ward.”” Plato and Franklin in equal parts, 
poet and man of affairs, we have in Emerson 
our one great teacher. While the gist of the 
message is not new, the temperament and 
presentation are so rare as toestablish signal 
originality. These are of the kind that ‘‘ make 
the talent trusted’’; they betoken the oracle, 
the divinity. This would seem tobe a family 
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is still the ‘‘ winged man,” ‘“‘inhabiting the 
all-piercing, all-feeding, and ocular air of 
heaven.’’ Elsewhere he adds, 


characteristic. Dr. Holmes, speaking of 
Charles Chauncey Emerson, the youngest 
brother, says, ‘‘ He was for me the very ideal 
of an embodied celestial intelligence.’’ Car- 
lyle, recalling Emerson’s stay with him, de- 
scribes him as an ‘‘angel visitant.’” The 
word angelic, seldom required in a descrip- 
tion of mortals, is one of the common words 
in all the talk about Emerson. As has been 
said, I think this was largely due to a gift of 
temperament, manifest in Emerson’s mien, 
in the light of his eye and in the tones of his 
voice. He did not have to hitch his own 
wagon toa star; nature has done the hitch- 
ing, he had but to get in andride. This, of 
course, means decided individualism, and 
singularly individual Emerson remained to 
the last, though wont to move in the very 
center of the varied wisdom of the world. 
“‘Angelic”’ individualism, flowing from his 
pen as from his person, gave everywhere the 
touch of the extraordinary. _Individual, ex- 
traordinary, Emerson is even in his borrow- 
ing ; -he takes from another as if but reclaim- 
ing hisown. And, come the matter whence 
it may, the presentation is such as to ‘‘ charm 
down resistance’’; a breath steals upon us 
with aromatic subtilty, and the serene magi- 
cian has his will. 

On the point of presentation let us take 
first Emerson’s own notion of the poet, and 
see how his work squares by it. 

‘* The poet,”’ he says, is one ‘‘ who sees and 
handles that which others dream of,’’ who 
has the ‘‘ largest power to receive and to im- 
part.” ‘‘The value of genius to us is the 
veracity of its report. Talent may frolic and 
juggle; genius realizes and adds.’’ Despite 
his faults and limitations, Emerson is, as I 
see him, our ‘‘largest power’’; of him can 
one affirm with most confidence, he ‘‘ realizes 
and adds.’’ Again he says: 


“This insight, which expresses itself by what 
is called imagination, is a very high sort of see- 
ing, which does not come by study, but by the 
intellect being where and what it sees, by shar- 
ing the path, or circuit of things through forms, 
and so making them translucid to others,” 
Who has defined imagination better than 
this, and in the work of what other of our 
poets is it so well exemplified? No mancan 
write thus of poetry without having the se- 
cret of it; and not more to take the measure 
of Emerson than to recall yet again the old 
and eternal notion of poetry, I give room to 
further quotation. The poet with Emerson 


“Over everything stands its demon, or soul, 
and, as the form of the thing is reflected by the 
eye, so the soul of the thing is reflected by a 
melody.’’ 

‘*Melody’’; here we come to the points of 
form and music. Beyond dispute Emerson 
sees and tells, but has the voice the perfect 
accent? Certain characteristics which mili- 
tate against style, whether in prose or poetry, 
must be at once admitted. The thoughts are 
apt to stand isolated, or in jagged lines; nor 
is the effort of the reader reduced to the mini- 
mum. The ideas do not run together into 
the perfect and graceful whole, into the de- 
lightful symmetry, that stamps a work of 
art ; the procession is halting and disorderly. 
The receiver is everywhere evident, but not 
the maker. Moreover, Emerson is guilty of 
truisms and paradoxes; he is impatient of 
discussion, of self-analysis, he does not care 
to face his opponent, he is not willing to face 
his differing self, as he appeared yesterday, 
or as he may appear to-morrow; he trusts to 
the moment, seeing and saying as the in- 
stant reveals and prompts. Clearness and 
meter are not the only essentials that suffer ; 
even grammar, too, comes in for a share. 
The utterance abounds in knots, mystic rid- 
dies are stuck in many a chance corner; 
briefly, indifference to all but truth, willful- 
ness unpardonable in one of less gentle 
spirit, is sometimes rather the staple than 
the exception. For these reasons, among 
others, Arnold could not find Emerson a 
‘‘legitimate poet ’’; could not find him either 
a great poet or a great man of letters. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that Emerson ex- 
hibits grave faults, chief among them being 
coherence of expression so slight as to de- 
serve a no more substantial term than at- 
mospheric. True it is that the thoughts dart 
out, one after another, complete in them- 
selves, held together by invisible links of the 
spirit only. The essays, as is well known, 
were prepared for the platform, which, in my 
judgment, was the place where Emerson was 
most at home. His method is that of the 
talker, and despite the after-pains to make 
the discourses, essays, discourses, platform 
talks, they still remain. And as with the 
prose,so with the poetry ; the lyceum method 
continues in control. 

Emerson exhibits grave faults as a literary 














artist, but art is not the sum of human 
achievement. Compared with the rare gifts 
of Emerson, art, all but the very greatest, is 
common and cheap. Arnold recognizes this 
fact, and, going still farther, finds Emerson 
of ‘‘superior importance,”’ just now, at any 
rate, toa ‘‘ great poet,’’ to a ‘‘ great writer,”’ 
te a ‘‘ great philosophy-maker.”’ They must 
be very rare and costly qualities that make 
the possessor even the peer of a great poet ; 
and in such a case we are not surprised to 
find that the fortunate one is important, is 
great, not by reason of qualifications differ- 
ing from those of the great poet, but by rea- 
son of the very same qualities that go to the 
making of a great poet. So it is with Emer- 
son; he is the peer of the great poets for the 
reason that, while he has not all the qualities 
of the great poet, he has many of these, and 
they are more than sufficient to make good, 
for the purpose of impressiveness, the ab- 
sence of what is wanting. Sight, imagina- 
tion, inspiration, skill in single words and 
phrases—these are present in such strength 
as to compensate for the weakness of the fus- 
ing power, for the deficient continuity and 
musical sustentation. The fusing power is 
comparatively weak, but impressiveness, 
wondrous impressiveness, is possible by 
means of single words which fairly burst 
open with meaning, by reason of phrases so 
potent that they spread vistas rarely opened 
by the most daring dreamers, the master 
spirits of the world. Such is the lift of spirit 
that the heaviest fact rises with a corklike 
lightness, and we find ourselves following it, 
snatched up from the clod and the rock to 
float in the farether. The pith, the quin- 
tessence, of hard and high truth is served at 
a midair feast, where the rule is that of 
magic, of the enchanter. The powers of 
condensation—another word for expansion— 
and suggestion, are tried to their utmost; 
precision and accuracy fasten things impal- 
pable, most evanescent. It is a new world, 
and we are new beings, strangers to our 
former selves. Strong in heart and hope, 
quick in spirit, we are suddenly wise and sat- 
isfied, safe against fate itself. Surely, ifthe 
matter that can effect this is neither great 
prose nor great poetry, itis magic stuff of 
some sort. All our generative intellects to- 
gether have not had the quickening might of 
this man, who is neither great prose writer, 
great poet, nor great philosophy-maker. 
Ah, but the demon! with the dzmon is the 
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victory. In the journey on the way of the 
cloud, yea, on beyond, where the mist can 
never come, what homely, everyday work is 
wrought, work close and substantial as any 
possible to the ground! Master of the prac- 
tical is this serene leader on the upper ways. 
‘*To him,’”’ says Lowell, ‘‘ more than to all 
other causes together did the young martyrs 
of our Civil War owe the sustaining strength 
of thoughtful heroism that is so touching in 
every record of their lives.’’ Greater victory 
than this was never won by great poet, and 
the testimony touches but one class of the 
many stirred to the depths of being, roused, 
strengthened, set on to new endeavor, by 
this gentle seer with the dzmon at his side. 

Though to do full justice to Emerson we 
must place him with Socrates and Epictetus, 
with the immortal talkers, still, sharing, as 
he does, with the great poets nearly all the 
essentials of their greatness, he must also be 
numbered among them. The poet is behind 
every sentence, whether of prose or of verse, 
and it is the poet, as before shown, of the 
rarest kind,—he with the demon. 

No great poet has ever leaned harder upon 
the invisible powers that are the stay of the 
soul, and none has ever been in closer commu- 
nion with them. Indeed, I see in this cause 
for the weakness on the side of art. It is too 
high reporting to catch more than a word at 
atime. It is not a gaze, but a series of 
glances. Such is the brightness of the light 
that the eyes are closed at the end of each 
sentence, which is in itself a complete 
vision. Consequently we have essay within 
essay, poem within poem, these linked only 
by the mystic continuity necessitated by the 
one high source. 

‘‘Eloquent in trope and utterance when 
his vaulting intelligence frees itself for the 
instant,’’ says Bronson, ‘‘ yet see his loaded 
eye, his volleyed period ; jets of wit, sallies 
of sense, breaks, inconsequences, all betray- 
ing the pent personality from which his rare 
accomplishments have not yet liberated his 
gifts, nor given him unreservedly to the 
Muse and mankind.’’ Though we all recog- 
nize the singular fidelity of this description, 
the picture is not complete. In the verses, 
‘‘rammed with life,’’ there is, besides power, 
both music and beauty; there is, besides, 
that for which art is, after all, the only name, 
There is, for the soul, wholeness of impres- 
sion and beauty. Tothe nature of these Emer- 
son’s own words are the fittest testimony : 
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“The best of beauty is a finer charm than 
skill in surfaces, in outlines, or rules of art can 
ever teach, namely a radiation from the work of 
art, of human character,—a wonderful expres- 
sion through stone, or canvas, or musical sound, 
ofthe deepest and simplest attributes of our 
nature.’’ 


About the lovely radiation of character 
there is no question, and this must not be 
left out of the count. All the detractions ad- 
mitted, the fact remains that, beyond the 
great man, the great teacher, Emerson 
stands a poetic sponsor for truth, for youth 
and beauty, and shares with the poets their 
eternal benediction. The ‘‘dearest and 
bravest ministrations to the imagination and 
the soul”’ are to be heard from him, and of 
such are pre-eminently the utterances of the 
poet. Noother man among us reveals Em- 
erson’s sympathy with youth. As an ab- 
straction it is ever in his thought, and to the 
last his favorite hearers were the young. 
‘* Flowers so strictly belong to youth that we 
adult men soon come to feel that their beau- 
tiful generations cencern notus. ... . 


‘The flowers jilt us, and we are old bachelors 


with our ridiculous tenderness.’’ No other 
man among us has revealed this sympathy 
with youth ; and equally close is his sympa- 
thy with beauty. ‘‘This indescribable 
beauty,’’ he says of nature; ‘‘ beauty breaks 
in everywhere’’; and he makes a like report 
of the spiritual world. 

The reporter of truth, youth, and beauty, 
must perforce be a lover of nature, and Em- 
erson is indeed an affectionate sonof the 
Good Mother. ‘‘ He who knows the most,he 
who knows what sweets and virtues are in 
the ground, the waters, the plants, the 
heavens, and how to come at these enchant- 
ments, is the rich and royal man.’ If any 
one has known how to come at these en- 
chantments, it is the author of ‘‘ Wood- 
notes,” ‘‘Monadnoc,” and ‘‘ May-Day.’’ 
Such is his love that we find in it another 
cause for the indifference to art : as truth is 
more than art, so nature is more, and must 
be first obeyed. ‘‘ Nature never rhymes her 
children,’’ and he will not rhyme his own 
well. But heis no slave even to nature; he 
will not ‘‘camp out and eat roots,’’ he will 
not be a woodchuck, an experiment to which 
Thoreau was sorely tempted. Here, as 
everywhere, he is sane and wise. If ‘‘the 
perception of the inexhaustibleness of nature 
isan immortal youth,’ if he finds so much 


more than others in the ground, he neverthe- 
less holds it lightly in view of the immense 
promise it gives of possessions beyond. 
Though Emerson is not greatest as a poet, 
they go too far that find him as much a poet 
in his prose as in his verse. He knew well 
what poetry was, he knew the difference be- 
tween it and prose ; and the dividing line be- 
tween his prose and verse is sharp and clear. 


“Now we learn what patient periods must 
round themselves before the rock is formed, 
then before the rock is broken, and the first 
lichen race has disintegrated the thinnest exter- 
nal plate into soil, and opened the door for the 
remote Flora, Fauna, Ceres, and Pomona, to 
come in. How far off yet is the trilobite! how 
far the quadruped! how inconceivably remote 
isman! All duly arrive, and then race after 
race of men. Itisa long way from granite to 
the oyster; farther yet to Plato, and the preach- 
ing of the immortality of the soul.” 


‘*T wrote the past in characters 
Of rock and fire the scroll, 
The building in the coral sea, 
The planting of the coal. 


‘‘ And thefts frem satellites and rings 
And broken stars I drew, 

And out of spent and aged things 

I formed the world anew; 


- . . 


‘‘Time and Thought were my surveyors, 
They laid their courses well, 

They boiled the sea,and baked the layers 
Of granite, marl, and shell. 


‘*But he, the man-child glorious, — 
Where tarries he the while? 

The rainbow shines his harbinger, 
The sunset gleams his smile. 


‘My boreal lights leap upward, 
Forthright my planets roll, 

And still the man-child is not born 
The summit of the whole.”’ 


The distinctness of the two styles of writ- 
ing is obvious enough ; and if one is in doubt 
as to whether Emerson was a true poet, if 
not a great poet, the doubt will vanish on 
reading the remaining stanzas of this same 
‘Song of Nature.’’ Emerson is withala 
lyrist ; thinking often in rhythm, he some- 
times thinks in airiest melody. As about 
the man, so about the poems, there is some- 
thing celestial; notwithstanding the blem- 
ishes, it is a seraph’s manuscript. The faults 














are those of the habitat. Arnold’s phrase, 
‘a strain, new, moving, and unforgetable,’ 
does not tell the whole story. Indeed, alarge 
proportion of the poems published in 1846 are 
really additions to literature. At least one 
third of the volume is, with all its defects, 
choice poetry, original, imaginative, struck 
out at the bidding of the demon. Our prin- 
cipal literary organ at the time these poems 
were published testified to the appearance of 
a genius by characterizing the work as 
‘‘ fantastic nonsense’’ and “silly pedantry,”’ 
and by calling into question the author’s 
sanity. So it has always been, and S60, 
probably, it will always be. ‘‘ The Sphinx,” 
which was a stumbling-block in 1847, is a 
stumbling-block still ; but one stanza of it, if 
no more, betokens the seer and the sayer, the 
reporter of life born, not made : 
‘‘Up rose the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone ; 
She melted into purple cloud, 
She silvered in the moon ; 
She spired into a yellow flame ; 
She flowered in blossoms red ; 
She flowed into a foaming wave ; 
_ She stood Monadnoc’s head.”’ 
For imagination, and movement which fol- 
lows the life, this stanza is a standing model. 
Among the poets of late years, Wordsworth 
only has matched the exceptional excellences 
of the next two poems, ‘‘ Each and All,’’ and 
‘*The Problem.”’ A 
“T thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 
I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 
He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky ;— 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye.” 
Why the hand that penned these lines could 
not oftener match their directness, ease, and 
simplicity is one of the mysteries ; but we 
have found like inability in others only too 
often, and as time goes on it will be found 
again and again, so rare a being is the whole 
poet. And have we not at least three charm- 
ing poems before we come to ‘‘ Woodnotes,’’— 
‘‘The Rhodora,’’ ‘‘’The Humble-Bee,”’ ‘‘ The 
Snow Storm’’? These poems lack neither 
fusion nor continuity, and if they have not 
the test accent I know not where to seek it. 
For ease and melody—weak points with 
Emerson—how many singers have surpassed 
such lines as these? 
“‘Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
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Tells of countless sunny hours, 
Long days, and solid banks of flowers ; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found ; 
Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure.” 
The longer ‘‘ Woodnotes”’ is, of course, of less 
even excellence, but from what other voice 
have we received so exhilarating an invitation 
as that summed in the line, 
‘‘Put off thy years, wash in the breeze ’’? 
The day it was conceived, 
“«?*Twas one of the charmed days 
When the genius of God doth flow.” 
Strewn with those happy ‘“‘finds,”’ 
‘* As if a sunbeam showed the place,”’ 
it is not only 


‘Painted with shadows green and proud 

Of the tree and of the cloud,”’ 
but it is odorous and melodious with breath 

‘‘Breathed from the everlasting throat.” 
‘*Monadnoc,”’ if not so thoroughly suffused 
with beauty, bespeaks the sinew of him 
whose food has been the 

‘‘Best of Pan’s immortal meat.” 


Freedom and strength swing their way 
through it at a pace few can follow ; the air 
is tonic at every step. More than one has 
asked at the end, has he not come—the bard 
and sage waited for, 

“‘Who, in large thoughts, like fair pearl-seed, 

Shall string Monadnoc like a bead’’? 
‘‘Hermione,”’ perhaps the loveliest of Emer- 
son’s poems, filled with double subtility as 
from the spirits of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, this spiced throughout with the new 
quantity of Yankee enchantment, opens with 
the only lines that recall the magic of the 
Abyssinian maid with her dulcimer, and 
there is little falling off to the end. Itis 
enough to say of the voice of any poet that 
his music, at his best, is sweet when sounded 
against the melody of Coleridge. This is 
true of the opening, and of other lines of 
‘‘Hermione,”’ and it is true of the closing 


‘stanzas of ‘‘ The House’’: 


“‘She lays her beams in music, 
In music every one, 

To the cadence of the whirling world 
Which dances round the sun ; 


‘That so they shall not be displaced 
By lapses or by wars, 

But, for the love of happy souls, 
Outlive the newest stars.”’ 
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‘‘Musketaquid”’ is indisputably a charming 
bit of blank-verse autobiography; and soI 
might goon pointing out on*many a page 
the hand of thetrue poet. If ‘‘thefriendand 
aider of those who would live in the spirit” 
is always present, the poet, the artist, is often 
beside him. Only the poet can 
‘The bird-language rightly spell, 


And that which roses say so well’’; 


and only the poet can sound the depths of 
spirit struck down to in the crowning song 
of lamentation. Emerson’s high place is 
among the immortal talkers, but let it not be 
forgotten how much he did to 


‘Bring the flown Muses back to men.”’ 


LOST MINES. 


BY ALBERT WILLIAMS, JR. 


tant about lost mines in this country, 

which date back to colonial times or 
more usually only to twenty or forty years 
ago, have already grown to shadowy vague- 
ness, so that it is as difficult now to unravel 
the tangled skein and reach the facts as 
though the accounts related to eras of pre- 
historic antiquity. A few ofthese, out of the 
many, are briefly given here, taken as they 
are found in current gossip and floating news- 
paper accounts. 

First, then, as to the most common types 
of ‘‘lost mines’’—those which never were 
mines in the proper sense, but merely ob- 
served or supposed discoveries, afterwards 
untraced. Atthe outset one naturally asks 
how they happened to become lost, if they 
amounted toanything. The answer will rest 
mainly in the manner in which the discovery 
(or supposed discovery) was made. The 
chances of a valuable mineral find being made 
in the United States to-day and vanishing 
from sight to-morrow or next year are slight 
indeed. A prospect found is promptly re- 
corded and described, if worth anything or 
promising to be worth anything; and the 
only conceivable motive for concealment 
would be due to complications growing out 
of the tribute system or claim-jumping. In 
this country there is now no regionso remote, 
so rugged, so desolate and difficult of access 
that it is more than a few days’ journey from 
arailway line, if we éxcept the interior wilds 
of Alaska. Though the mining areas are 
rather sparsely settled, still there are people 
living not far from the scene of any reported 
discovery to pass the news along, there are 
newspapers and telegraphs to spread it far- 
ther, and there is a near-by county recorder 
with a big book in which to register the new 


A LARGE proportion of the tales ex- 


‘‘location.’”’ Formerly ail was different. The 
country was unmapped, almost unknown, 
and unsettled ; there were hardships and pri- 
vations to be faced and difficulties of obtain- 
ing food and other supplies not now so great, 
Indians to be fought, and all sorts of draw- 
backs not merely to exploring new territory 
but to getting back again in safety with in- 
formation as to the results and locality of a 
find. Now theruggedness of the mountains, 
thesnows, and thearidity ofthe desertremain ; 
but the base of supplies is relatively near. 

Many of the early reported discoveries were 
made, not by regular explorers, prospectors, 
or miners, but accidentally by hunters and 
trappers, soldiers, or overland immigrants 
passing through the country—in other words 
by men unfamiliar with mining and the ap- 
pearance of ores, and thus likely to be misled. 
This explains some ofthe exaggerations and 
errors, as when mica and pyrites have been 
mistaken for virgin gold. Many of these dis- 
coveries too were made in out-of-the-way 
places under peculiar disadvantages. The 
discoverers were forced to leave the scenes of 
their strikes by thirst, famine, illness, or the 
coming on of the winter snows. Even at 
present the prospectors are headed off by the 
snows in the high mountains where most of 
the mineral wealth is to be sought, and are 
sometimes caught in them, miserably perish- 
ing, and with them their knowledge; but 
formerly, when the country was less set- 
tled, this more frequently happened. The 
early discoverers might also have been driven 
off by hostile Indians, and for awhile in 
Utah and eastern Nevada by the Mormons, 
who at first were bitterly opposed to all pros- 
pecting and mining even by members of their 
own faith, still more so by invading ‘‘ Gen- 
tiles.’’ 
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The epochs of great overland travel (and 
also of intensest activity in prospecting) in 
this country closely succeeded the greater 
discoveries. Such werethe years ’49-’52 fol- 
lowing the discovery of gold in California in 
1848 ; the Pike’s Peak rush of ’59-’61 conse- 
quent upon the finding of gold in Colorado, 
and the stimulus given to prospecting for sil- 
ver by the opening of the Comstock lode in 
Nevada at the same period ; the early discov- 
eries of placers and quartz veins in Montana 
and Idaho in ’62-’64; the Leadville excite- 
ment of ’77-’79, with other periods and events 
of less importance. These great rushes do 
not occur now, though last year there wasa 
relatively small one to Creede and in the past 
winter some incipient ones to the Colorado 
River and its tributaries and the Henry Moun- 
tains; but the old-time unreasoning wild 
hegirasseem to bethings of the past. In this 
day of railroads and of better information, 
mining and prospecting have lost much of 
their romance and have settled down to a more 
prosaic status, allowing less room for undue 
excitement and very little indeed to baseless 
imagination. 

For several of the narratives to be here 
quoted in condensed form I am indebted to 
the Mining Jndustry, of Denver, which gives 
among others the following account of the 
famous Breyfogle, a lost mine supposed to be 
situated either in or near Death Valley, on 
the eastern border of California, and which 
has perhaps attracted more attention on the 
Pacific coast than any other : 


‘‘ Breyfogle was one of an emigrant party that, 
early in the ’50’s, took the Southern Utah route 
to California from Salt Lake, passing through 
the Mojave desert and striking for San Bernar- 
dino. While passing near Death Valley, Brey- 
fogle went ahead of the train to look for deer or 
mountain sheep. While hunting he came upon 
a vein of decomposed quartz in which an abun- 
dance of coarse gold was visible. With his hunt- 
ing knife he dug out a number of large chunks 
of gold. Hethen hastened back tothe road in 
order to stop the wagon train when it came up 
and make known his great find. Much to his dis- 
appointmentthe captain of the train refused to 
halt. He said they were in a region where they 
were surrounded with waterless deserts and hos- 
tile Indians, and he would not endanger the lives 
of the people ; besides, he could not believe that 
the chunks of metal shown by Breyfogle were 
gold—they were brass or some other base metal. 
‘When the train reached California, Breyfogle 
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exhibited his nuggets to many persons, and all 
told him they were gold. Breyfogle spent the 
rest of his days in a vain search for the mine he 
had once seen, going out alone at times and 
again heading parties of men who had faith in 
his mine. For forty years there has been more 
or less searching almost every year for the lost 
Breyfogle. In all it has cost over sixty lives. 

“‘In the spring of 1892 a prospector named 
Montgomery found a mine which by many per- 
sons is supposed to be the long-lost Breyfogle. 
This mine is situated in the Death Valley region 
near the eastern edge of Ash Meadows, in Ne- 
vada, not far from the California line. The vein 
is of large size, is decomposed, and when found 
by Montgomery, coarse gold was plainly visible. 
He gathered from the surface of the vein a yeast 
powder box of specimen nuggets. The vein is 
near the old emigrant road. There are several 
other veins in the same neighborhood that show 
free gold ; also lodes that assay 100 ozs. in silver, 
veins of copper and of lead, with large deposits 
of pure alum, borax, and similar minerals.’’ 


At the time this was written a press dis- 
patch from St. Paul, Minn., had just stated 
that a party of eleven, including ‘‘a very 
celebrated clairvoyant,’’ were about to set 
forth from that city in search of a wonderfully 
rich lost mine in Nevada, for which prospect- 
ors were said to have vainly hunted for years. 
Possibly the Breyfogle was the lost mine they 
sought, but as to the results of the expedition 
and the success of the ‘‘celebrated clairvoy. 
ant’’ in directing its efforts—not altogethera 
new idea, by the way—I have no later news. 

Perhaps, however, the St. Paul party had 
in mind the almost equally celebrated ‘‘ Peg- 
Leg’’ mine, said to have been discovered by 
Smith, a man with a wooden leg, in 1837, 
somewhere in the Colorado desert. In brief, 
the story, taken from the same source as the 
foregoing, is as follows: It was found by 
Smith while piloting a party of trappers from 
Yuma to Los Angeles, and his landmarks were 
three small hills im the open desert in the lar- 
gest of which, ‘‘ composed of black quartz or 
spar and glittering with gold,’’ was the mine. 

After gold was discovered in California, 
Smith sought for but never found his mine 
again. In the ’60’sa miner who had taken the 
same route arrived in Los Angeles with over 
$7,000 in gold nuggets, repeating the same 
story, but died there from fever before being 
able to return on a proposed expedition witha 
companion. In 1886 Thomas Doran explored 
forty square miles of country in the region, 
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without success ; but in February, 1892, he, 
with three others, wellequipped, started from 
San Francisco to resume the search on an ad- 
joining tract. Many other parties have pros- 
pected the region, but without success. 

A dispatch from Yuma, Arizona, March 17 
of this year, says: 

“*Dan O’Tool, Ben Snead, and party, who have 
been searching for two months for the lost Peg- 
Leg gold mine on the Colorado desert near the 
Salton ‘Sea have just returned. They found no 
gold and do not believe any exists east of the 
San Jacinto Mountains,”’ 


but they did find a veritable oasis unexpect- 
edly in the desert, which may be quite as 
much to the purpose. 

This region has been a prolific source of 
stories of lost mines, but it is rarely that we 
hear of anyresults. The following, however, 
from a California paper, has a plausible ap- 
pearance of definiteness : 


“In one of the canyons leading-down from the 
Funeral Range to Death Valley, on the north 
side of the canyon, an iron-stained quartz ledge 
crops out for quitea distance. Some of the crop- 
pings show gold freely and are very rich. Never 
has there been any work performed upon the 
ledge, and doubtless it has never been seen by 
more than three white men, who discovered it 
while making their way across the mountains 
and valley on their way to Panamint some years 
ago. Stopping to investigate the extent of the 
discovery was out of the question, as they had 
no knowledge of the country and water was 
nearly gone, contenting themselves with bring- 
ing a fewspecimens, The pieces brought in 
were very rich. Before reaching water they 
nearly perished from thirst, and no inducements 
could be held out after their recovery to again 
cross the valley that summer. Many ledges of 
silver-bearing quartz have been found by the 
float rock washed down toward the valley. Some 
contain horn silver, others contain copper and 
other base metals, and high-grade in their char- 
acter. Great boulders of lead ore lie exposed 
upon the surface, which traced up lead to huge 
croppings of galena, discolored by the elements, 
looking like black and brown basaltic rock in 
the distance, and when broken glisten and 
sparkle in the sun’s rays like huge diamonds. 
In the past the discoverers have not been bene- 
fited by their find, as the lack of transportation 
and capital has prevented working and develop- 


ment.” 
Not long ago the San Francisco Examiner 
published an interview with George Nay, an 


old miner of the Needles, on the Colorado 
River, then in San Francisco, who reported 
that he had at last found the Mojave mine, 
one ofthe famous lost gold mines of the desert, 
which for thirty years had been one of the 
puzzles of the region. The story is as fol- 
lows : 


“This mine was notable among the Mojaves 
and Hualapais for along time antedating the 
arrival of white men. The Mojaves, to whom 
it belonged, used to bring the gold out and 
circulate it along the Colorado River. The lo- 
cation could not be found, however, as Arataba, 
the old chief of the Mojaves, kept it a secret. 
He died some twenty years ago, and since then 
the Mojaves have not worked it, except in the 
quietest way. Nay claims to have on December 
21 last followed the faint barrowtrail of the Mo- 
javes and found the outcropping. Rolling over 
a flat stone, Nay found the ledge bespangled 
richly with gold. The ledge had a footwall of 
limestone, but though he has since drifted thirty 
feet, he has not been able to find what the hang- 
ing wall is.’ 

In this case, contrary to the usual rule, the 
finder has actually got something out of the 
find, and has made several shipments of gold, 
which he extracted from the ore by pounding 
it out in acommon mortar. Many whitemen 
have hunted for this mine in times past and 
quite recently. 

The ‘“‘Gunsight’”’ is another name which 
has long had a fatal fascination for that class 
of prospectors who prefer to spend their time, 
labor, and often life, in the search for legend- 
ary lost mines. It also is supposed to be in 
the Death Valley region, though it has been 
searched forin many places in eastern Cali- 
fornia, northwestern Arizona, southwestern 
Nevada, and as far east as Utah, and has cost 
the lives of many venturesome prospectors, 
without having been rediscovered. Themost 
circumstantial account of it I find in the J/in- 
ing Industry, and is thus given: 


“The man who found the Gunsight vein was 
one of a party that took this same route through 
southern Utah in 1850. The party suffered ‘ship- 
wreck ’ near Death Valley at a place since called 
‘Lost Wagons.’ There the wagons of a train 
were abandoned, and those left alive struck out 
on foot and on ox-back for California. Soon, 
however, they scattered, several leaving the 
main party and wandering away in various di- 
rections on foot. Two or threeof these strag- 
glers long afterwards found their way into Cali- 
fornia. One of these found a vein showing metal, 

















a sample of which he took and carried with him 
tothe Golden State. In his wanderings this 
man had lost the forward sight off his rifle. Go- 
ing to agunsmith in Los Angeles, he asked to 
have a new sight made. He showed the gun- 
smith the piece of metal he had found, and as it 
was white requested that it be used in making 
the sight if it could be worked. On testing the 
metal the gunsmith said a sight could easily be 
made of it as it was silver. The finder of the 
metal was greatly surprised and told the mender 
of guns where he had found it; also said that in 
the vein he had seen there was plenty of the 
same stuffin sight. Some have declared this story 
to be absurd on its very face, as had silver been 
found it would have been in the shape of an ore. 
But that part of the yarn is by no means so ab- 
surd as might be supposed. Down in Arizona, at 
no great distance south of Death Valley, many 
nuggets and even masses of virgin silver have 
been found on the surface ofthe ground. Itis true 
that the surface of all these lumps was oxidized 
and black, but the man with the gun might have 
exposed the bright metal in breaking off his 
sample. At all events, after the discovery of 
silver in Nevada many parties went into the 
Death Valley country in search of the ‘Gun- 
sight lead.’ 

‘*Bennett, another of this same party, lived 
to get through to California. He declared 
that in his wanderings he saw in the bed ofa 
stream at which he stopped to drink, great num- 
bers of golden nuggets. He carried some of 
these to California, when, being assured that the 
lumps of metal he had found really were gold, 
he gave up his life to a search for the spot he had 
once seen. He wentintothedesert two or three 
times as the leader of searching parties and 
afterwards searched alone until death overtook 
him. 

‘Bennett always asserted that the gold he saw 
lay on the bare bedrock in a little stream at the 
bottom of a deep and rocky canyon. ‘ Anvil 
Canyon’ received its name from the fact of an 
anvil and blacksmith’s tools having been left in 
it by Bennett on the occasion of one of his trips. 
This canyon is on the west side of Death Valley. 
In the valley are some springs called ‘ Bennett’s 
Wells,’ because of his having discovered them 
after he had wandered off from the main party at 
Lost Wagons.”’ 

A similar story of gold having been found 
in the bottom of a creek, at a place called 
‘The Peaks,” istold. This place was found 
by four or five men who lost their way while 
trying to make a cut-off between Salt Lake 
and California. All but two killed them- 
selves by drinking too much water when the 
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brook was found. These two started on for 
California, with much gold ; but having much 
desert still to cross, one became delirious. 
through thirst and dashed away on the back 
track in thedarkness of night. The other, af- 
ter throwing away most of his gold, reached 
California, but died in a few weeks. 

Another tale related in the Mining Industry 
is that in 1861, a German made his appear- 
ance at Aurora, Nevada, who had several 
hundred dollars in gold, and alsoa kind of 
red cement that was full of smooth grains of 
placer gold. His showing these evidences of 
a “‘big find’’ caused such a terrific excite- 
ment that he became frightened as he seemed 
likely to have his secret wrested from him at 
the muzzle of a revolver. The German dis- 
appeared the night after his arrival in town. 
Since that time great search has been made, 
but the rich cement has never been found by 
any white man. The Indians are supposed 
to know where the deposit is, as once or twice 
a year they bring the same kind of cement to 
a stream near the town of Lundy and there 
pound it up and wash out the gold. Though 
dogged and watched by the whites, their se- 
cret still remains undiscovered. 

Among the legends of lost mines few are 
more widely spread than that of the ‘‘ Lost 
Cabin ’’ mines, supposed to be in Wyoming 
or South Dakota. On May 8 of the present 
year William Dany, an old prospector who 
had been out in search of them, returned to 
Newcastle, Wyoming, with the news of a re- 
markable find. He brought in a sheet of 
stone on which had been scratched with a 
sharp implement : 


“God help us. 1867, August 4. We will 
never get out alive. This hill is rich. Below 
there are walls of mineral. O Lord, we pray for 
relief. There are eight of us.’’ 


This was signed ‘‘Gratz Duke, German.’”” 
It was found in an old shaft on Castle Creek, 
S. D., just inside the state line. There were 
many human bones, with other debris, in 
the shaft. The locality was known years ago 
as ‘‘ Dead Man’s Gulch,’”’ and is reputed to 
have been the scene of an Indian massacre. 
The theory is that the unfortunate men were 
besieged by Indians, took refuge in the shaft, 
and perished by starvation. 

The Coeur d’ Alene (Idaho) and Kootenat 
districts are said to have been known to em- 
ployees of the Hudson Bay Company early 
in the century, but subsequently forgotten. 
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The former has for ten years been a great pro- 
ducer of lead, silver, and gold ; and the latter, 
a gold-producing region, has attracted atten- 
tion of late. In Idaho many tales of lost 
mines are current. One, the ‘‘Joe Daly,” 
named after an early prospector, is thought 
to have been rediscovered in the gold mine on 
Queen’s River, bearing the same name. 

In Colorado there has long been much talk 
of the lost Stuart placers, found in 1855 by 
Captain Stuartandthen lost. The Lake City 
Phonograph, in May, 1892, said: 


‘One prospector who saw Stuart pan out $167 
in two hours’ work, has been a seeker for the 
spot where it was done for seven years without 
success. In the past two years several parties 
have made expeditions through the San Juan 
for the Eldorado. Rich floaton the Rio Grande 
and on the Lake fork of the Gunnison kept up 
hope in the faithful. This week prospectors ar- 
rived at Creede with nuggets worth $3co. They 
reported their find as made sixteen miles out 
from Creede up the river.” 


Many men at once flocked to the spot, as it 
‘was believed that the old accounts of these 
placers were well founded. 

The story of Packer, ‘‘ the man-eater,’’ has 
aroused interest throughout the country be- 
cause of its horrible details. In brief it is 
that in the winter of 1873-’74 this man with 
five other prospectors was lost in the snows 
of the mountains of the San Juan country in 
Colorado. Six weeks later Packer reappeared 
alone at the old Los Pinos agency, where his 
strange conduct, contradictory statements, 
and the possession of money and articles be- 
longing to the others, caused suspicion. He 
escaped, however, for the time. In June, 
1874, the bodies of his five companions were 
found, and the remains showed that they had 
been murdered (four probably while asleep, 
and one after a fierce struggle). A rude shel- 
ter and a beaten trail indicated that they had 
stayed in the place for some littletime. Some 
of the bodies had been mutilated, and Packer 
afterwards confessed to cannibalism, pleading 
necessity, but denying the murders. He was 
recaptured in March, 1883, at Fort Fetterman, 
Wyoming, and after two trials was sentenced 
in 1886 to forty years’ imprisonment. He is 
now serving this practically life sentence at 
the state penitentiary at Cafion City, though 
efforts have been made to free him on legal 
technicalities. It was claimed, though the 
report is not authenticated, that Packer dis- 


played specimens of rich ore on his first re- 
turn, and that perhaps his motive in killing 
his comrades was neither cannibalism nor 
robbery of their money and effects, but a de- 
sire to retain to himself knowledge of mineral 
discovery made by the party. But no proof 
has as yet been adduced? 

Mexico is the home of numerous legends of 
lost mines. There has been more time there— 
nearly four centuries—during which precious- 
metal mining has been prosecuted under the 
Spaniards and their successors, for the stories 
to expand, than in this country, where this 
kind of mining is so recent. Consequently 
the traditions have attained a far larger 
growth. One of the biggest of them is that of 
Maranjal, a mine which really existed, for 
there are partial records of its bullion out- 
put. 

Inalltheselong years Mexico has been pretty 
thoroughly prospected, on the surface at least. 
Yet it is supposed by some that the sources of 
large quantities of gold seen and taken by 
Spaniards at the outset of their occupation of 
the land have never been found. It is more 
reasonable to believe that this gold was the 
accumulation of long periods of placer min- 
ing, the placers having been long since ex- 
hausted. Mexico is not now avery large pro- 
ducer of gold, and nearly all obtained comes 
from the doré bullion of the silver mines. It 
is thought also that perhaps Central America, 
which has not been so well explored, may 
have formerly, in prehistoric times, been the 
seat of a great gold mining industry. The 
early Spanish expeditions there met with fail- 
ure and disaster, but they were always en- 
couraged by glittering reports. The develop- 
ments during recent years in Honduras lend 
some support to the old belief. 

In the South American states in the Pa- 
cific there are, in the mountains, still a num- 
ber of native tribes more or less independent. 
Occasionally members of these mountain 
tribes bring down to the towns small lots of 
placer gold to sell, which they are thought to 
have obtained from mysterious, concealed 
sources, perhaps worked in the days of the 
Incas, but now keptsecret. Thereis of course 
much undeveloped mineral territory left there, 
but the tales of rich hidden mines are doubt- 
less for the most part fictitious. They afford 
a convenient basis for some entertaining ro- 
mances and have been utilized to good effect by 
recent novelists of the hidden treasure school 
founded by Messrs. Haggard and Janvier. 
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is one of its most essential constitu- 

ent elements. ‘The Presbyterian 
church in the United States of America”’ is 
composed of the descendants of the heroic 
members of the Reformed church of Italy, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and Great 
Britain. To catch the spirit of Presbyterian- 
ism you must goin imagination and watch 
the heroic struggle for life and liberty on the 
part of the valiant Waldenses in the valleys 
and mountains of Piedmont; you must fol- 
low Luther, who in his vindication of the 
fundamental doctrine of justification by faith 
in the righteousness of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, so largely shaped the theology 
of the Presbyterian church ; you must go to 
the Netherlands and watch the struggle of 
the Reformers in the fiercest fires of persecu- 
tion, waged by the dastardly duke of Alva, 
the willing tool of Philip II., the inglorious 
king of Spain, who by the murderous Inqui- 
sition tortured, beheaded, flayed alive the 
noblest men and women of the realm in the 
name of the Christian religion. 

To understand the spirit of Presbyterian- 
ism you must go to Switzerland and study 
the gigantic work of Zwingle, Farel, Cico- 
lampadius, and John Calvin, who, as Dr. 
McCosh says, ‘‘is acknowledged to be, par 
excellence, the exegete of the Protestant 
church”; you must watch the dauntless 
Huguenots, whom Lecky describes as ‘‘ the 
most modest, the most virtuous, the most 
generally enlightened element in the French 
nation,’’ and see their struggle for the rights 
of conscience against the unnumbered odds 
of their powerful persecutors ; you must go 
to Great Britain and see the struggle there for 
religious liberty by the God-fearing Puritans 
when persecuted by ‘“‘bloody Mary’’; you 
must follow Knox and his indomitable and 
unconquerable Scotch adherents, and the re- 
sistless Irish going forward from conquest 
unto conquest, until a large part of the world 
tejoices to-day in the best blessings the na- 
tions of the earth can confer upon their sub- 
jects—the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, as 
those consciences are enlightened by the Word 
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and Spirit of the living and loving God. 

One fourth of the early settlers in America 
were Presbyterians, the descendants of the 
illustrious sires who came to these western 
wilds to be forever free from all oppression, 
civic and ecclesiastical ; and we are proud of 
the spirit of our fathers as manifested not 
only in the old country, but also in the new, 
in the active part taken by them in the found- 
ing of this free Republic. Ranke says, 
*‘John Calvin was virtually the founder of 
America.’’ Bancroft says, ‘‘ He who will not 
honor the memory and respect the influence 
of Calvin, knows but little of the origin of 
American liberty,’’ and he adds that ‘‘ Calvin 
was the father of popular education, the in- 
ventor of the system of free schools.”” Chief 
Justice Tilghman says, ‘‘ The framers of the 
Constitution of the United States borrowed 
very much of the form of our Republic from 
that form of Presbyterian government de- 
veloped in the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian church of Scotland.’’ 

The tyrants of the old world have always 
detested Presbyterianism, and King James I. 
said of the attempt to constitute an ecclesi- 
astical court in his dominions, ‘‘ Ye are aim- 
ing at a Scot’s presbytery, which agrees with 
monarchy as well as God and the devil.’’ The 
spirit of Presbyterianism is the unalterable 
determination to secure the equal rights of all 
men to worship the great God according to 
the dictates of their consciences ; and wesay 
of Presbyterianism as the immortal Lincoln 
said of our Republic, it is a ‘“‘ government of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple,’’ and we believe that it ‘‘ shall not perish 
from the earth.”’ 

While the Presbyterian church is governed 
by a book called the Constitution, containing 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, the Form of 
Government, the Book of Discipline, and the 
Directory for Worship, this book has always 
been held to be subordinate to the Great 
Constitution, the inspired Word of God ; and 
the late Professor Wilson of the Western 
Theological Seminary said, ‘‘Presbyterian- 
ism holds to be the only and sufficient rule of 
faith and practice, the Bible, the Bible alone, 
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and the whole Bible. To this principle 
Presbyterianism has always been loyal.” 
Our Confession of Faith says, ‘‘ The infalli- 
ble rule of interpretation of Scripture is the 
Scripture itself,” and ‘‘ The authority of the 
Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be be- 
lieved and obeyed, dependeth not upon the 
testimony of any man or church, but wholly 
upon God (who is truth itself), the author 
thereof; and therefore it is to be received, be- 
cause it is the Word of God.’’ That there 
may be no misunderstanding as to what con- 
stitutes the Word of God the Confession 
further says, ‘‘ Under the name Holy Scrip- 
ture, or the word written, are now contained 
all the books of the Old and New Testament, 
which are these :’’ and then proceeds to give 
a list of allthe books just as we have them 
in the Authorized Version of the Bible. 

The Reformed churches discarded the tradi- 
tionalism of Rome and took the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible as 
their authoritative guide in all matters of 
polity and doctrine, and it is an interesting 
fact that they all became Calvinistic in the- 
ology, and all Presbyterian in their form of 
government, except the church of England 
and the Scandinavian church, which denomi- 
nations became prelatical and stood in with 
the state. 

The various branches of the Presbyterian 
church have always believed in the plenary 
inspiration of the Word of God, and every- 
thing in our Constitution is to be judged by 
this inspired Book. 

When officers are ordained in the Presby- 
terian church they are required publicly to 
vow that they ‘‘ believe the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to be the Word of 
God, the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice,’? and that they ‘“‘sincerely receive and 
adopt the Confession of Faith of this church, 
as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures,”’ and that they ‘‘ap- 
prove the government and discipline of the 
Presbyterian church in these United States.” 
Every ordained officer in the Presbyterian 
church knows what he is doing when he 
takes these vows, and he is expected sacredly 
to keep his obligations or cease to act in his 
official capacity. 

Private members of the church are not re- 
quired to take these vows nor to subscribe to 
the peculiar doctrines of the church. At re- 
cent communions, for example, in the church 
of which the writer is pastor, we have re- 
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ceived members from the Methodist, Re- 
formed, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Moravian, Congregational, Covenanter, and 
United Presbyterian churches without asking 
them to subscribe to the peculiar tenets of 
the Presbyterian church. 

There is a broad catholicity in the Presby- 
terian church, and we cordially invite to our 
communion and to membership in our 
churches all who are in good and regular 
standing in sister evangelical churches when 
it suits their convenience to unite with us; 
and we recognize the validity of the ordina- 
tion of the ministers in all evangelical de- 
nominations, and never reordain a minister 
who unites with one of our presbyteries, who 
has been ordained in another denomination. 

It is from the ecclesiastical polity of the 
denomination that the Presbyterian church 
receives its name, as it is a church ruled by 
presbyters. Its form of government is re- 
publican. The rulers of the church, thefves- 
buteroi, presbyters (as the Jewish Christians 
called them), or the efzscopoz, bishops or over- 
seers (as the Gentile Christians called them), 
are elected to their offices by the votes 
of the people. Paul calls these officers by 
both names in the twentieth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. In the seventeenth 
verse he called them elders or presbyters, 
and in the twenty-eighth. verse he says, 
“‘Take heed unto yourselves and to all the 
flock, in the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you bishops.’’ See Revised Version; or 
‘*overseers,’’ as it is rendered in the Author- 
ized Version. The church might, therefore, 
just as appropriately be called the Episcopal 
church as the Presbyterian church, for we 
claim to be Episcopalians, juve divino. Our 
church is governed alone by bishops, for all 
our clergymen and ruling elders are bishops, 
overseers, presbyters, or rulers. The pastor 
of a church is the presiding bishop, and our 
ruling elders are not laymen, but ordained 
bishops, or presbyters, to assist the pastor in 
the spiritual oversight of the congregation. 

Presbyterianism claims existence by divine 
right, by scriptural authority. We claim 
that the church of God has always been gov- 
erned by elders from patriarchal times, and 
all through the Mosaic dispensation, and that 
the Apostles continued the presbyteriate in 
the New Testament dispensation.* Weclaim 





*Paul, for example, was a member of the “ presby- 
tery’? that ordained Timothy to the holy ministry. 
(1 Tim., 4:14.) 














patriarchal succession for our bishops, but 
not apostolic succession, as that expression 
is now limited in its signification. We be- 
lieve the Apostles were ordained for a spe- 
cial work in organizing the New Testa- 
ment church; and when they had borne 
witness to the resurrection of Christ, had 
completed the canon of the Scriptures, had 
fully organized the church, and had given 
ample proof of their divine commission by 
many miracles, their work ceased, and as 
‘‘ Apostles’ they left no successors. 

The Apostles were directly called and in- 
structed by Christ Himself,and they have no 
successors, for ministers are now called by 
the Holy Ghost. They were gifted with in- 
spiration to teach the churches and to com- 
plete the canon of the Holy Scriptures, and 
they have no inspired successors. They had 
the miraculous gift of tongues, and in this 
respect have no successors. They had the 
power to work miracles, and in this respect 
have no successors. They conferred the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, and we have no demon- 
stration of Spirit-conferring successors. They 
had special authority in the founding of the 
New Testament church and in giving the 
church all needed laws for its government 
and discipline, and this work has been en- 
tirely completed. It was necessary that an 
Apostle should have seen Christ to bear wit- 
ness to His resurrection, and they have no 
successors in this respect ; and the historic 
succession of popes and prelates has passed 
beyond all possibility of proof, for the rec- 
ords of these officials have been irrecoverably 
lost. 

Except as Apostles were presbyters or 
bishops they have no successors. The Apos- 
tles were expressly called presbyters, and 
they ordained presbyters to take charge or 
oversight of the respective churches in which 
they were chosen by the peopleas their rulers 
and teachérs, and these officers are their only 
successors. 

Dean Stanley says, ‘‘It is certain that the 
Apostles were in no instance called bishops 
in any other sense than they were equally 
called presbyters and deacons.”’ 

When the work of caring for the poor be- 
came burdensome to the Apostles they had 
the people elect deacons to distribute the 
alms of the church and they then gave them- 
selves wholly to prayer and the ministry of 
the word. Then, when they went abroad es- 
tablishing churches, they had the people 
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elect elders or bishops in every church, and 
they ordained them as the superintendents or 
tulers of the church; and there is nota re- 
corded case of the establishment of a single 
church in which there was not a bench of 
elders or bishops ordained. Not a solitary 
church was left in charge of but one presby- 
ter or bishop. 

Wherever a necessity arose deacons were 
chosen and ordained to care for the poor, but 
they were never called bishops, or presbyters, 
or rulers in the church. 

It is our claim that the New Testament 
churches were modeled after the synagogue. 
Indeed in the Revised Version of James 2:2, a 
New Testament church is expressly called a 
synagogue. The temple, altar, sacrifice, and 
priesthood were all done away when the Lamb 
of God was sacrificed for the sin of the world, 
and the New Testament churches were pat- 
terned after the synagogue, as a long line of 
the most scholarly men in the prelatical 
churches have freely conceded. The syna- 
gogues were places for religious worship and 
instruction, for the administration of the sac- 
raments of circumcision and the passover 
when they were not administered in private 
families, and they were the places where the 
government and discipline of the church were 
exercised; in ‘‘the synagogues of God”’ 
(Ps. 74:8) there were no altars, and there the 
priests of the ceremonial dispensation did not 
officiate. 

As in the synagogues so in the New Testa- 
ment churches the elders had the government 
of the congregations in their hands, and they 
were assigned to special duties according to 
their gifts and qualifications. They were all 
réquired to be apt to teach, to watch for souls, 
to visit the sick, and to be ensamples to the 
flock. The elders or bishops in each church 
or community constituted the local presby- 
tery to exercise the government and disci- 
pline of the church, and when a difficulty 
arose about any fundamental doctrine a gen- 
eral assembly of the church was called to set- 
tle the controversy, and that body delivered 
its decrees to be kept as laws of the church, 
showing, as we believe, the organic unity of 
all existing churches of that day. 

We have the testimony of Clement, who 
was pastor of the church at Rome, and who 
was born about the time that Christ entered 
upon His public ministry, that he himself 
was an elder; and he wrote a letter from 
Rome in the first century, in the name of all 
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the Christians there, to the distracted church 
at Corinth, in which he exhorts the members 
of that church to ‘‘ be in peace with the el- 
ders that are set over it’’; and he showsin 
the same letter that an elder was the same 
official as a bishop. 

The epistle Polycarp wrote to the Philip- 
pians about the middle of the second century 
commences thus: ‘‘ Polycarp and the elders 
who are with me to the church which is at 
Philippi,’”” and he recognizes elders and dea- 
cons only as officeholders in the church. 

Then we have the writings of Ignatius, 
Irenzeus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, 
and Eusebius of the second and third centu- 
ries in which they all declare that there was 
a board of elders or bishops in each church, 
with a president in each board, and that there 
was also a board of deacons in each church to 
eare for the poor. 

The presiding officers of the boards of 
elders began to claim more and more author- 
ity as the centuries moved forward, and it is 
difficult to ascertain from history just when 
the bishop began to be recognized as belong- 
ing toa different order from the presbyter. 
Dean Stanley says, ‘‘ The word bishop grad- 
ually changed its meaning, and by the mid- 
dle of the second century became restricted to 
the chief presbyter of the locality,” and he 
Says again that ‘‘there is not a shadow of 
trace in the four Gospels”’ of the three orders 
in the ministry. 

While we claim to have in our church the 
genuine Bible bishops we cannot concede the 
claims of prelacy. On the other hand we are 
not Congregationalists, because we believe 
that ecclesiastical history settles the question 
that there was an organic union recognized 
by all the early churches. For example, 
when, in the second century, Noetus was 
tried for heresy, Hippolytus, who was then 
living, says, ‘‘The blessed presbyters sum- 
moned him and examined him before the 
church,’”’ and then ‘‘ admonished a rebuke,”’’ 
and when he showed no signs of repentance, 
they ‘‘ cast him out of the church.”’ 

Firmilian, of Cappadocia, of the third cen- 
tury, ina letter to Cyprian says, ‘‘It is of 
necessity arranged among us that we elders 
and presidents meet every year to set in or- 
der the things intrusted to our charge, that if 
there be any matters of grave moment they 
may be settled by common advice.”’ 

Jerome says in the fourth century that the 
church was at first governed by a common 


council of presbyters. He saw that certain 
presbyters were beginning to assert more 
authority than the Word of God warranted, 
and he writes, ‘‘ As the presbyters know that 
they are subject by the custom of the church 
to him who is placed over them, so let the 
bishops know that they are greater than 
presbyters more by custom than by any real 
appointment of the Lord.”’ 

Neander, the great ecclesiastical historian, 
agrees with Lightfoot, an Episcopalian, when 
he says, ‘‘The episcopate was formed, not 
out of the apostolic order by localization, but 
out of the presbyterial by elevation ; and the 
title of bishop, which was originally common 
to all, came at length to be appropriated to 
the chief among them.”’ 

Pope Urban II., in the eleventh century, 
said, ‘‘The primitive church knew only two 
orders, the diaconate and presbyterate,’’ and 
Déllinger and Kraus, both Roman Catholic 
historians, admit the original identity of 
elders and bishops. 

Many modern Episcopalians besides Light- 
foot and Stanley .already quoted, such as 
Whitby, Bloomfield, Conybeare and Howson, 
Alford, Elicott, all concede the identity of 
elders and bishops. Hatch, an Episcopalian, 
says, ‘‘This point must be taken as having 
been conceded by almost all important writers 
upon the subject in both ancient and modern 
times.’’ 

The importance of a right understanding of 
the Bible bishop, in this age when the eccle- 
siastical atmosphere is full of the spirit of 
organic union, cannot be overestimated. For 
example, to bring about organic unity with 
Congregationalists we think, good-naturedly, 
of course, that they must recognize the pres- 
bytery and accept our presbyterial polity. 
To bring about organic unity with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church, we, of course, 
think, just as good-naturedly, that Episcopa- 
lians must go back to the Bible bishop, and 
not to the historic episcopate with its uncer- 
tain signification. 

The Presbyterian church selects and ap- 
points her bishops to perform whatever duties 
they may be qualified to perform, and to 
oversee any work the necessities of the church 
may demand. They are appointed torule, or 
to act the bishop in a particular church ; or 
to go as evangelists and preach the gospel ; 
to superintend missionary work in a presby- 
tery, or synod, or board of missions ; or to 
act as superintendents or bishops of educa 
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tion, superannuated ministers, publication, 
church erection, home and foreign missions ; 
and when the ordination of one of our bishops 
is conceded by prelatists, organic union will 
be considered as a measure that is entirely 
feasible. 

Of course, Presbyterians are satisfied with 
their form of church government. When the 
late Archbishop Hughes, of the Catholic 
church, said that Presbyterianism ‘‘acts on 
the principle of a radiating center, and is 
without equal or rival among the other de- 
nominations of the country,’’ surely Pres- 
byterians themselves may believe that their 
form of church government is not to be 
changed unless itcan be proved tobe un- 
scriptural and without divine authority. 

In our theology we claim to be as broad 
as the Bible, but no broader than the 
Bible ; as liberal as the written law permits, 
but no more liberal. We want no namby- 
pamby, brainless, backboneless broadchurch- 
ism, but we want a Christian brotherhood as 
broad as the Bible, a liberty circumscribed by 
the inspired law, and circumscribed only by 
that law. 

The theology of the Presbyterian church is 
clearly cut, definitely declared, and plainly 
set forth in our doctrinal standards. Dr. 
Robert J. Breckenridge was once asked the 
question, When is a man qualified to preach 
the Gospel in the Presbyterian church? And 
his reply was, When he can repeat the 
Shorter Catechism and explain it. 

Our theology is popularly known as Cal- 
vinistic. We believe that God works bya 
plan. That plan is perfect, eternal, and un- 
changeable. Ifit canchange for the better it 
is not perfect; if it should change for the 
worse it would not then be perfect. Accord- 
ing to this plan God works on the upper side 
and man works on the lower side. ‘‘ The se- 
cret things belong unto the Lord our God: 
but those which are revealed belong unto us 
and to our children forever. That we may 
do all the words of this law.’’ This is the 
starting point of Calvinism. We cannot be- 
lieve that God works without a plan. When 
an architect is about to erect a magnificent 
temple he carefully draws out his plan in all 
its minutestdetails. The workmen employed 
to build the temple do not see the plans, and 
would not understand them if they were 
spread out before them. They are required, 
however, to proceed with the erection of the 
building, and each one is todo his part as 
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the plan is day by day unfolded, and so the 
work goes on until the great superstructure 
is completed and stands on its broad founda- 
tions, a thing of beauty in all its details, sym- 
metry, and majesty. So we believe that 
God, whose understanding is infinite, who 
knows the end from the beginning, has a 
plan for the creation and government of the 
universe, and in the unfolding of that plan 
He reveals to us all that is necessary to be 
known in the building of the great spiritual 
temple of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
and He has given to every man his work. 
We are ‘to listen reverently to the will of 
God, and go forward in the strength of the 
Divine Spirit and do all that God has com- 
manded, and do our work exactly as God has 
commanded, and then leave the results in His 
most merciful and omnipotent hands. 

We believe in God's righteous and loving 
sovereignty, and in man’s responsibility ; in 
man’s sinfulness and helplessness, and in 
God’s graciousness and helpfulness ; we be- 
lieve in the salvation of men through the in- 
finite merits of the atonement of the Son of 
God; in justification by faith upon the 
ground of the righteousness of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; in the regeneration of the soul 
by the Omnipotent Spirit of God; and that 
when a man is recreated by the Spirit of God 
he has eternal life, not life for a limited dura- 
tion, but eternal life, and that such a child of 
God will be gradually sanctified, and that he 
will persevere in a state of grace until perfectly 
sanctified, and at the hour of death he will 
immediately pass into glory and be forever 
free from all temptation to sin, and there await 
the resurrection of the body at the last day. 

We observe the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s supper and believe that the Head 
of the church has appointed no others. 

Ours is not a liturgical church, and yet if 
one of our churches wants to adopt a litur- 
gical form of service it has the liberty todo so, 
but very few of our American churches have to 
any extent availed themselves of this privi- 
lege, simply because our peopledo not care for 
ritualistic services. The Reformed churches 
in the old country had their liturgies, but 
our American churches have tried to preserve 
an apostolic simplicity in their mode of wor- 
ship. As Dr. McGill says, ‘‘We turn to 
the pages of authentic history and search in 
vain for the existence of written liturgies 
anywhere until the fourth century of the 
Christian era.”’ 
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We have not kept pace with the Methodist 
and Baptist churches in the United States, 
and we think it is largely due to the fact that 
we have too strenuously insisted upon having 
thoroughly educated ministers for all our 
preaching places, and have not availed our- 
selves of a vast amount of talent in our de- 
nomination which might have been utilized 
in all these years in gathering the multi- 
tudes to the house of God in many of the 
waste places of ourland. A new law, how- 
ever, just adopted by ourchurch, makes it 
right for our presbyteries to license local evan- 
gelists who have gifts for public speaking, 
but who have not been regularly educated for 
the ministry in our theological seminaries. 
We have great hopes that this will enable us 
to reach the masses with the Gospel of Christ 
as we have never done before and largely in- 
crease our denominational strength. 

Some have contended that the logical re- 
sults of our system of theology must neces- 
sarily be to suppress Christian activity, but 
the history of our church does not warrant 
this conclusion. 

We recognize the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Head of the church, the Bible as the written 
Constitution of the church, and we believe it 
to be the bounden duty of all the subjects of 
Christ’s kingdom to do exactly as the King 
commands, and when He commands us to go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature, we believe the command must 
be obeyed ; therefore you find the Presbyte- 
rian church in the United States pre-eminently 
a missionary church. 

Some have thought our system of theology 
has a tendency to make men severe, bigoted, 
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and unlovely, but hear what Froude says of 
the Calvinistic Reformers : ‘‘ These were men 
possessed of all the qualities which give no- 
bility and grandeur to human nature—men 
whose life was as upright as their intellect 
was commanding, and their public aims un- 
tainted with selfishness, unalterably just 
where duty required them to be; stern, 
but with the tenderness of a woman in their 
hearts, as unlike some fanatics as it is pos- 
sible to imagine any one, and able in some 
way to sound the keynote to which every 
brave and faithful heart in Europe instantly 
vibrates.’’ Calvinism ‘‘in one form or other 
of its many forms, has borne ever an inflex- 
ible front to illusion and mendacity, and has 
preferred to be ground to powder like flint, 
rather than bend before violence, or melt un- 
der enervating temptation.’’ 

Examine this system carefully and judge 
it by its fruits. It disrobes the soul of all 
self-glorification and plants the crown em- 
phatically upon the brow of Jesus our divine 
Redeemer ; it calls forth the faithful and dili- 
gent employment of all the powers of the soul 
and all the instrumentalities ordained of God 
for the salvation of sinners, as the lives of 
the Brainerds, Eliots, and others abundant- 
ly demonstrate ; it encourages patient per- 
severance in every good work, as you see il- 
lustrated in thelives of Knox, Cranmer, Huss, 
and Wickliffe; it recognizes the guiding, 
controlling, and protecting hand of God, al- 
mighty and all-merciful, in all our affairs, and 
it makes the fearless Waldensian, the unyield- 
ing Huguenot, and the invincible Reformer ; 
and it is charitable, liberal, and benevolent in 
its feelings toward all the good people of God. 


THE TWO LEGENDS OF THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


BY G. CHIARINI. 


Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan"”’ 


\ K 7 E all know the story of the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,’’ that master- 

piece of Shakespeare ; how Bassa- 

nio in love with Portia, but ruined, asks his 
friend Antonio, a rich merchant of Venice, 
for the money necessary to carry on his suit ; 
how Antonio, lacking the money for the mo- 
ment, asks it in turn from the Jew, Shylock, 
and accepts his conditions, which Antonio 
supposes ironical, to return to him at the 


from the Italian ‘‘ Nuova Antologia.”’ 


time specified, either the money or a pound 
of flesh from that partof his body which 
Shylock may select ; how Bassanio’s court- 
ship is subjected to the perils of a choice from 
among three caskets, one of which contains 
Portia’s likeness ; how the other suitors had 
failed by choosing the gold and silver caskets 
but how he was successful in selecting the 
leaden one ; how at the height of his happi- 
ness he learns from Antonio that his ven- 



























tures have failed and that he must pay Shy- 
lock with his own body; how Shylock re- 
fuses all offers of Bassanio to pay tenfold 
more than the sum at issue ; how before the 
doge's court a young lawyer, Balthazar, the 
substitute for Bellario, pays Shylock in his 
own coin; how, in gratitude, Bassanio offers 
money as a fee to Balthazar, but the latter 
demands a ring which Portia had enjoined 
on her husband never to part with ; how Bas- 
sanio finally gives the ring to Balthazar,who 
is no other than Portia, and how she amuses 
herself by reproaching him and finally by 
bringing all to a happy end. 

The material of this interesting plot, as is 
clearly seen, is largely derived from the two 
legends which are here so happily and so 
skillfully combined. Both of these legends 
appear quite early in literature. The legend 
of the pound of flesh, or as the critics call it, 
‘“‘The Bond Story,’’ is placed by many 
among the eastern tales and found in the 
story of the king Usinara, in the Mahabhar- 
ata. That of the three caskets is ascribed by 
Warton to the adventures of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, which were written out in Greek in 
the eighth century by a monk of Syria. 
Both the legends, as Furness says, in his 
Variorum Edition of the play, can be inter- 
preted symbolically, and on this account it is 
but natural that they are found, under differ- 
ent forms, in the literature of many nations. 
In regard to the first it cannot be said that 
the tale given in the Mahabharata indicates 
a very near relationship. In this a falcon de- 
mands a pigeon, which has taken refuge with 
the king, Usinara. The king refuses the re- 
quest but offers to give to the falcon anything 
else it may wish, to which the falcon replies 
that it will accept a quantity of the king’s 
flesh, equal in weight to the body of the 
pigeon. Accordingly the pigeon is placed in 
one scale of the balance and the king begins 
to place in the other scale the flesh which he 
cuts from himself. But however much he 
may cut, the pigeon remains the heavier. 
Finally all his flesh having been cut away 
the king places himself in the scale. Then 
the two deities, which had been concealed in 
the forms of the two birds, reassume their 
divine shape and announce to Usinara eternal 
glory on account of his self-sacrifice ; and the 
king ascends transfigured into heaven. A 
similar account is found in the story of ‘‘ The 
Wandering Jew.”’ 

But a greater likeness to Shakespeare’s 
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version is seen in a story translated from a 
Persian manuscript of an uncertain date. 
Yet while it has a close relation with the ac- 
count of the dramatist it has little or none 
with the Hindoo legend and the various ver- 
sions of the latter. The Persian story tells 
how, in Syria, a Mussulman once asked his 
Jewish neighbor for a loan for a business 
venture and offered to share the gain of the 
enterprise with him. The Jew however re- 
fused this, but agreed to let him have the 
money for six months, at the end of which 
time the silver should be returned to him or 
he should take a pound of flesh from the 
Mussulman’s body, from any part the Jew 
might select. The borrower consented, 
started on his business trip, increased his 
capital, and sent the amount of the loan back 
to the Jew by a person in whom he trusted. 
The latter however spent the money by the 
way and the Jew, on the Moslem’s return, de- 
manded his payment of flesh. The matter 
was brought before several judges, all of 
whom condemned the Moslem, and from 
whose verdict he constantly appealed. At 
last they came before a judge who pronounced 
the judgment so well known to us, and 
threatened the Jew with instant death in case 
he varied an ounce from his bargain. The 
Jew begged off and escaped with a heavy 
fine. 

Various other versions of this tale are found 
back as far as the Middle Ages. The earliest 
of them all is the fourth story in Dolopathos, 
which has the same framework as ‘‘The 
Story of the Seven Sages,’’ and which was 
written at first in Latin about the year 1187, 
and soon afterwards was translated into 
French. The source of Dolopathos is in the 
Indian legend of Sinbad the Sailor, but this 
fourth story of it is not found in the various 
collections of the fortunes of Sinbad and does 
not appear to be of eastern origin. In old 
English literature, however, there existed six 
versions of the pound of flesh story, two 
written originally in Latin, the other four in 
the vernacular. The two earliest in date are 
the Latin version of the Gesta Romanorum 
and the English of the Cursor Mundi, the 
first belonging to the end of the thirteenth 
century, the second to the first years of the 
fourteenth. The Gesta Romanorum, whichis 
a compilation of stories and anecdotes from 
many sources, was translated into English 
early in the sixteenth century and went 
through many editions before the beginning 
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of the seventeenth. To these translations 
and editions the playwrights of the popular 
theater had easy access. But singularly 
enough the story of the pound of flesh fell out 
of the translations made in England and was 
retained in but few of the Latin manuscripts, 
and it appears almost certain that Shake- 
speare did not gain his knowledge of the 
legend from the Gesta Romanorum. 

The second of the early versions of the 
story found on English soil is the Cursor 
Mundi, which is a poem of North England 
of some twenty-four thousand octave verses, 
rhyming in couplets. It recounts the rela- 
tions existing between man and God from 
the Creation to the Day of Judgment. The 
story of the pound of flesh is there told of a 
goldsmith who owed money to a Jew and 
who had agreed to render, in lieu of money, 
as much of his flesh as the coin would weigh. 
The judges (there were two) rendéred the 
usual opinion, but forbade shedding a drop 
of blood, and in this way thwarted the Jew. 
The other versions of the story which circu- 
lated in England do not differ widely from 
these. They all have more or less resem- 
blance tothe account given in the ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’’ but that of the Gesta Romanorum, 
which Shakespeare could not have known, is 
the nearest to the drama. Yet still another 
form of the story, well known to Western 
Europe, comes closer than all of those which 
were peculiar to England alone, to the orig- 
inal source of Shakespeare for which we are 
looking. 

In the Italian collection of tales called /7 
Pecorone, written by Ser Giovanni in the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century, there is 
the story of a Florentine merchant, who on 
his deathbed commends to a friend in Venice 
the younger of his sons, Giannetto. Re- 
ceived and made most welcome by this friend, 
Giannetto makes acquaintances in his adopted 
home and on his voyages with them comes 
across a beautiful residence, Belmont, owned 
by a young widow. Giannetto lands and 
pays court to her but he fails to perform the 
conditions necessary to win her hand, and 
loses his vessel and its cargo as a forfeit. 
Once again he tries and again loses. The 
third time his fosterfather has no money with 
which to fit out the ship, and is forced to bor- 
row it of a Jew, under the conditions of satis- 
fying his creditor with money or with a 
pound of his flesh. But this time Giannetto 
succeeds and marries the wealthy mistress of 


Belmont and receives from her a ring. In 
his happiness he forgets his benefactor until 
the very day of the payment. Then in haste 
he returns to Venice, whither his wife also 
follows him, disguised asajudge. The Jew 
insisting on his bargain, the case is finally 
appealed to this newly-arrived judge, who 
combines in his sentence the penalty for not 
taking the exact weight and also that for 
shedding a drop of blood. Giannetto at the 
Jew’s discomfiture offers money to the judge, 
whom he does not recognize. The money is 
refused, but a ring he wears is demanded. 
He reluctantly surrenders this gift of his 
wife, and on returning to Belmont is up- 
braided and finally pardoned. 

The parentage of this Italian zovella to 
Shakespeare’s story is undeniable, and it in 
turn evidently looks back to the version of 
the Gesta Romanorum, which is a descendant 
of the account given in Dolopathos. To 
prove this last assertion it is necessary only 
to place the stories side by side, a process 
which we will spare the reader at present and 
allow him to perform it at his own leisure. 
But the ultimate origin of this anecdote and 
the version which Shakespeare made use of 
are questions much more engrossing, and 
difficult to answer with absolute assurance. 
The origin of the pound of flesh story is re- 
ferred by some to the legends of the Bud- 
dhists and by others to the wiseacres of 
Christendom. So far as the law to which the 
Jew appeals before the tribunal is concerned, 
it bears more analogy to the Roman laws of 
the Twelve Tables and to Norwegian justice 
than toBuddhist canons. Thecutting inthe 
story of the king, Usinara, represents sacri- 
fice of oneself and a religious chastening, 
while in the West it is the payment really 
agreed upon by debtor and creditor. Yet it 
must be remembered that fables change their 
details and adapt themselves in their migra- 
tions to the habits of the peoples among 
whom they dwell for the time being. And 
though in this particular instance the oldest 
version of the story, that of Dolopathos, is not 
found in oriental literature, yet the likeness 
of the characteristic point, the payment of 
flesh, to the sacrifice of Usinara is so great 
that a remote connection between the two 
cannot be denied. Furthermore we must 
also take into consideration that the large 
mass of our popular tradition and folklore 
has been proved to be of eastern birth, a fact 
which militates in favor of the Orient, when- 














ever a dispute between it and the Occident 
arises. 

Less uncertain, but not perfectly sure, is 
the answer to the question of Shakespeare’s 
immediate source for his play. For though 
all evidence points directly to the Italian 
novella of Ser Giovanni, yet critics are ready 
to oppose this solution on the ground that 
we do not know anything about the dram- 
atist’s ability to translate foreign languages. 
But had he not been sufficiently expert in 
Italian to read the zovel/a in the original he 
might at least have found it in some fugitive 
English translation, or have heard it read by 
his more learned companions. Its connec- 
tion with the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice”? is cer- 
tain, whatever explanation we may offer. 
Some critics find in a lost comedy, ‘‘The 
Jew,’ which preceded Shakespeare's play, a 
possible original of the latter and conjecture 
that in this comedy both the stories of the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ were united. If this 
were true there would be no room for hesita- 
tion, but unfortunately we are here limited 
to conjectures and not to facts. 

Of the first legend in the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice’’ sufficient has been said to give an 
idea of its diffusion in European literature 
previous to its appearance in Shakespeare, 
and also of its relation to the account found 
in our English play. There now remains the 
consideration of the second legend and its 
various forms before it was made world 
famous by the dramatist. This legend of the 
three caskets, although it goes back to early 
times, does not appear so frequently in litera- 
ture, nor afford ground for so many disputes 
and divers opinions as the story of the pound 
of flesh. Formerly the source of the three 
caskets was supposed to be in the narrative 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, a book of oriental 
invention, but more recently this work of the 
Syriac monk has been proved to be buta 
working-over of the account given among the 
faithful of the great Buddha’s life. However 
the experiences of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
which are still to-day in great favor among 
the humble people of Christendom, and 
which have been translated into all lan- 
guages, Asiatic and European, and even into 
Tagala, the classical tongue of the Philippine 
Islands, were for six centuries the delight 
of the new modern nations and raised to 
the dignity of canonization, in the Roman 
Catholic church as well as in the Greek, the 
two problematical characters which they 
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celebrate. To make a Christian saint out of 
the founder of Buddhism is indeed an amus- 
ing blunder which no other generation than 
the ignorant and devout one of the Middle 
Ages would ever have committed. 

The legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, asall 
know, is highly seasoned with stories and 
parables, and indeed consists mainly of them. 
One of these stories is that which seems to 
be the source of Shakespeare’s account of the 
choice of three caskets, and therefore is as- 
suredly of eastern origin. This story tells 
how arich and powerful king, attended by 
some courtiers, was being drawn with regal 
pomp along in a golden chariot, when he 
met two men of mean appearance and dressed 
inrags. Descending from his chariot he 
saluted them, an act which greatly displeased 
his courtiers. They remonstrated with him 
by means of his brother. To which the king 
made answer by causing to be fashioned four 
caskets, two covered with gold and having 
golden clasps, but full of putrid human 
bones, and two covered with pitch and held 
together by rough cords, but full of precious 
stones and priceless gems and most exquisite 
perfumes. The king bade his courtiers as- 
semble, and then setting the caskets before 
them demanded of them which they thought 
the more valuable. Thecourtiers chose those 
covered with gold, supposing they held 
crowns and royal diadems. The others they 
despised. The monarch then rebuked them 
for their fondness of judging by the eyes of 
sense rather than by the eyes of the mind and 
opened before them the golden shrines. 

The two versions of this same legend in the 
Gesta Romanorum differ more among them- 
selves than with that of Barlaam and Josa- 
phat, from which they are perhaps both de- 
rived. The one nearest to Shakespeare’s 
account puts the scene in Rome under Em- 
peror Honorius. A hostile monarch sues for 
peace and offers his daughter in marriage to 
the emperor’s son. The alliance is accepted 
and the girl sets sail. On the way a whale 
swallows her and the whole ship and cargo, 
but finally lands them high and dry on 
shore. On reaching the emperor’s court, the 
latter proposes to the princess in order to test 
her worth, a choice among three coffers. The 
first, of pure gold and precious stones, bore 
this inscription: ‘‘Who opens me will find 
what he merits.’’ The second, of silver and 
gems, read: ‘‘Who chooses me will find 
what nature granted.’’ The third wasoflead 
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and said: ‘I choose rather to be and to rest 
here than to remain among the king’s treas- 
ures.’? It contained three precious rings, 
while the gold casket held dead men’s bones 
and the silver one earth. The heroine chose 
the leaden one. This Latin version is found 
in both German and English manuscripts 
and was translated into English before 
Shakespeare’s time. The other version of 
the Gesta Romanorum is not found in Eng- 
lish manuscripts nor was it translated into 
English. Furthermore its contents prove 
that the dramatist did not make use of it, as 
he may have done of the other. 

Gower in his Confessio Amantis and Boc- 
caccio in the Decameron both tell this story 
and give it a secular turn by making the 
choice a result of chance pure and simple, 
rather than of Providence. But the necessi- 
ties of Gower’s poem have obliged him to 
condense the story into the smallest space 
possible and to reduce the number of caskets 
to two, perfectly alike in appearance, but 
different in contents. Consequently the 
choice between them is wholly accidental. 
Boccaccio is more explicit, but, like Gower, 
offers only two caskets to the choice, and 
these are externally the same. So that the 
test illustrates again the caprice of fortune, 
and thereby shows that both Gower and Boc- 
caccio had access to an original which be- 
longed to an entirely different family from 
the version of the Gesta Romanorum, Inas- 
much as these four forms of the legend are 
the only ones found in medieval or renais- 
sance literature, the conclusion is obvious 
that Shakespeare used for his model the story 
which has already been cited at length. The 
art with which he fused these two episodes of 
his action together in the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice”? reveals in a striking manner the 
power of assimilation which is inborn ina 
man of genius. These wandering, unattract- 
ive, almost lifeless legends of the people he 
made real by the charm of his invention, 
linked them to the living characters, fash- 
ioned by his creative energy, and fixed them 
forever in their inseparable relation to the 
cunning and envious Shylock and the beau- 
tiful and good Portia. 


Though somewhat foreign to our especial 
subject yet it is hardly fitting to omit from a 
discussion of the formation of the ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’? some mention of the comedy 
which preceded it and which, as has been 
said above, some critics believe to have been 
the model for Shakespeare’s play. The no- 
tice of this comedy, ‘‘ The Jew,”’ is found in 
a book by Stephen Gosson, published in 1579 
under the title of ‘‘ The Schoole of Abuse,”’ 
and which is a volume intended to ridicule 
both dramatists and actors. While con- 
demning liberally nearly all the plays of his 
time, Gosson makes exception of a few, and 
among them of a comedy, “The Jew,”’ 
‘representing the greediness of worldly 
chusers, and bloody mindes of usurers.’’ On 
such a foundation there is not much to be 
built, and it certainly must have stretched 
the most artful critic’s fancy to consider, as 
some of them do,that ‘‘ worldly chusers’’ re- 
fers to the three caskets and ‘‘ bloody mindes 
of usurers’’ to the pound of flesh. Shake- 
speare undoubtedly made free use of what- 
ever there was on the English stage before 
his time which might suit his purpose. Yet 
when the whole series of arguments in favor 
of his imitation of ‘‘The Jew’”’ is reduced to 
actuality, we find that both Shakespeare and 
the unknown playwright put on the stage a 
usurer and Jew. Of the connection between 
the two plays, if any connection ever existed, 
we know absolutely nothing. It may be 
that the type of Shylock was suggested to 
our author by this comedy, and it is pos- 
sible that the episodes were also furnished 
him by it. Yet all evidence at hand would 
go to show that he was entirely independent 
of English authorities for the more important 
legend, ‘‘The Pound of Flesh,” and for it 
made free use of the zove//a of the Florentine 
writer. Beitas it may concerning sources, 
borrowings, and lendings, it is a very plain 
fact that the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’”’ is to-day 
what it has been for nearly three centuries, a 
living creation, while ‘‘The Jew’” appar- 
ently did not outlive the generation which 
produced it. If Shakespeare borrowed from 
the latter he made his loan to be not that of 
the one talent but that of the five. 




















BY WILLIAM 


WEEPING in a broad crescent around 
S the northern end of the Exposition 
grounds is a group of structures 
called the state headquarters. Inthe narrow 
sense these are supposed to serve as club- 
houses for the visitors to the Fair, each fur- 
nishing a center of social interest for the citi- 
zens of the commonwealths represented and 
each distinguished both in architecture and 
surroundings by some mark of the local con- 
ditions that exist in the state which fur- 
nished it. 

To the student of people and customs, 
however, these homes of the plain people are 
ofthe greatest possible significance. They 
all tell of state pride, of national loyalty. 
Each has its peculiar and unmistakable touch 
of local color, transplanted to the Fair and in 
some instances bridging a distance of more 
than a thousand miles. Each has its own 
story of progressive civilization and each 
bears some relation to the national epic—the 
final union of all the states in an inseparable 
bond. ; 

The unobserving may think it a matter of 
fancy, this tracing of kinship in the histories 
of widely separated communities. It may 
surprise even the more sentimental to know 
that one of the most critical of the foreign 
commissioners accredited to the Fair has 
said that two points alone in the great show 
were worth all the time the stranger might 
have todevotetothem. Thetwo fields chosen 
by this student of government are the gov- 
ernment building with its demonstration of 
American history, and the state buildings 
with their living evidence of existing social 
conditions. In addition to these he might 
have included the collective exhibits made by 
the states in the departments of agriculture, 
mines, and horticulture. Inthe other main 
exhibit departments all exhibits are segre- 
gated according to the industry represented 
so that the effect of distinct state representa- 
tion is lost. 

The architecture of the different headquar- 
ters has been the subject of so much descrip- 
tion that it seems of minor importance ex- 
cept as indicating something of the char- 
acter of the people who have built them and 
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the historic incidents commemorated in the 
reproduction of famous houses. Following 
this line one finds it a field of the greatest in- 
terest. After traveling through the whole 
group, the very first impression that fixes 
itself on the mind is the emphasis attaching 
to every bit of furniture, every relic or picture 
that bears upon things patriotic. State pride 
is evident and in the case of some far western 
communities overwhelms the visitor with its 
bald effort at advertising. But even in these 
centers of commercial method, the spirit of 
national unity and patriotism sharesin the 
glorification of the commonwealth itself. 
Geographical lines are marked quite dis- 
tinctly in the exteriors of the structures and 
the interiors bear witness to the early as well 
as the later development of individual com- 
munities. Taking New York as the starting 
point because of its prominence in the group, 
the distinctive traits of its citizens as well as 
formative influences in its development as a 
commonwealth are plainly discernible. It is 
easily the most pretentious of the state build- 
ings, though the perfection of its design re- 
lieves it of any suggestion of ill-advised ex- 
travagance. The wealth of its furnishing, 
the beauty of the Romanesque details, and 
the sumptuousness of the tasteful interior 
decoration are all entirely in keeping with 
the character of the wealthiest and strongest 
of the states. This evidence of financial and 
social strength, however, is of minor value 
compared with the history taught by the por- 
traits, relics, and bits of bric-a-brac loaned 
for the purpose by numerous individuals and 
societies interested in the subject. Some of 
these throw a curious light on the early form- 
ative history of the state and particularly as 
bearing on the quiet ways of the first settlers. 
Of course there are various portraits, some 
of them of noted governors, a number of 
Washington portraits and relics, and other 
things of a personal character. These are il- 
lustrative of phases of life familiar to most 
Americans and attract less attention on that 
account, perhaps, than the old-fashioned 
chairs, the quaint Dutch tankards, the laces 
that figured in the weddings of New Amster- 
dam, the queer little slippers and odd spec- 
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tacles that suggest so much of romance and 
lore of the olden tinae when millionaires were 
unknown on the island and the outposts of 
civilization were scarcely a day’s march from 
the very center of what is now the metropolis 
of the new world. 

Lingering over these unwritten stories of 
the olden time, it is worth while to note the 
comment madeby the sight-seeing crowd that 
gathers about them daily. Nearly every vis- 
itor, whether of the West or East, stops to 
study them, evidently with a surprised real- 
ization of the strong individuality and force- 
fulorganization of the small communities that 
made the Empire State a factor for good gov- 
ernment when the conditions might have led 
one to expect a certain amount of disorgani- 
zation and disregard for conventional rules. 

It is perhaps permissible for one who has 
watched the Exposition crowds closely, to say 
that no onestate may claim precedence in the 
general character of its visitors. It might be 
natural to suppose that the older communi- 
ties would show some superiority of culture 
and refinement in the people congregating in 
the state headquarters. So oneisalmost un- 
consciously led to look for this difference 
when he enters the New York, the Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, or other eastern head- 
quarters. Asa matter of observation, there 
is nosuch distinction to be made. The people 
of the older states have less appearance of 
haste than their western brethren and are evi- 
dently more accustomed to recreation and the 
diversions of an Exposition outing. But this 
is apparently the only difference to be noted. 
The most expert observer would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish between the 
crowd that gathers, say in the New York and 
in the Michigan buildings. Ifthe visitors in 
the two places wereto exchange surroundings 
a stranger would certainly not know the dif- 
ference, except perhaps that the westerners 
would make themselves known by their dis- 
regard of rigid conventionalities. , 

Shifting the point of view from New York 
to the Pennsylvania building, one comes at 
once to the center, the very altar of patriotic 
interest. To say that the Liberty Bell occu- 
pies a place of honor immediately in front of 
the main entrance to the building is to ex- 
plain the cause of this concentration of patri- 
otism. Nosingle feature of the whole tre- 
mendous display at Jackson Park has attracted 
such throngs of sight-seers or been the source 
of as much intelligent study of American his- 


tory and tradition in connection with the Fair 
displays. I have seen the bell surrounded 
by interrogative visitors as early as the gates 
would allow a crowd to gather, and I have 
seen that gratifying interest in the same relic 
sustained for the whole period of its stay. It 
is an unmistakable proof that the citizens of 
the United States, the plain people, love to 
keep alive the memory of the greatest event 
in their whole history. William Penn, in por- 
traits and in personal relics, is associated with 
almost every point of interest in the building. 
The charter given him as authority for the 
foundation of the colony is there with its tes- 
timony of royal friendship and confidence and 
is of itself eloquent of the character of the 
man. Benjamin Franklin also comes in for 
a full share of attention and is honored with 
portraits, among them one supposed to have 
been painted by Reynolds and loaned by the 
owner, an English gentleman. 

The Pennsylvania house, architecturally and 
in its interior arrangement, is one of the best 
exponents of character in construction among 
allthe group. It is roomy, unpretentious, 
substantial in its material, and offering the 
largest possible amount of comfort in the 
room at its disposal. An analyst fiftds it 
easy to trace in these conditions a tribute to 
the simple tastes combined with due regard 
for personal comfort that obtained among the 
followers of Penn and have left their mark on 
the habits of succeeding generations of Penn- 
sylvanians. 

In the same general group with New York 
and Pennsylvania is Massachusetts and there 
isaremarkable similarity in the plan followed 
by all three so far as the results achieved are 
to be measured. The Massachusetts build- 
ing is a reproduction of the old John Hancock 
houseand is socalled by the board of managers. 
Its exterior is enough to stamp it as a survival 
of colonial days. The gray granite, the ter- 
race, the iron inclosure, the broad verandas, 
are generous enough in their hospitality to 
tempt theveriest alientoenter. Inside, there 
is the same spirit of hospitality expressed in 
large apartments, simply but beautifully 
furnished ; and the array of historic relics is 
one of the best in the grounds. The series 
of portraits of notable sons of the state 
begins with several of the date of 1623. The 
Salem Institute has made a notable contribu- 
tion loaned from its collection and several 
individuals and families have added to its 
completeness. 
























These state buildings have been selected for 
comment largely because they illustrate three 
widely varying styles of treatment of corre- 
lated subjects and by statesthat have much 
in common of value to the student of national 
life and history. 

For the same reason, Virginia and New 
Jersey may be classed in one group. They 
both have reproduced houses associated with 
Washington’s memory. The Virginia house 
is amonument tothe publicspirit and energy 
of the women of the state. Its erection is due 
to their efforts and the outcome has justified 
the effort. Accurate in detail and stored with 
numerous objects of interest it is the Mecca 
of thousands, not only of our own country 
but of foreign lands and, like the Pennsyl- 
vania building, is doing much to awaken 
fresh interest in the period of the Revolu- 
tion. 

New Jersey’s monument to Washington isa 
reproduction of his headquarters at Morris- 
town. Noeffort has been madetodomore than 
preserve the architectural verities of the 
structure itself, for the furnishing is most 
luxurious, and the surroundings adapted 
to its purpose as a resting-place for the peo- 
ple of New Jersey in attendance upon the 
Fair. Its principal value, apart from its as- 
sociation with revolutionary days, is likely 
to be in its exposition of the beauty of colonial 
architecture and its adaptation to modern 
dwelling necessities. 

Ifit were possible without wearisome detail, 
it would be desirable to describe all of the 
buildings by groups. As itis, individual in- 
stances serve the purpose so well that an 

elaboration would be prolix. All of the New 
England states have their own quarters and 
a remarkable degree of individuality and state 
pride is illustrated in their structures. 

Turning westward, attention is directed to 
the group composed of Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. The transition from 
east to west is as distinct as if the communi- 
ties were separated by broad geographical 
lines instead of imaginary boundaries. Ohio 
shows the influence of New England tradition 
such as might have found lodgment in the 
Western Reserve. Its headquarters is a mod- 
est little building, partly colonial and partly 
modern, with the colonial motive dominating 
and giving the house its character. The fur- 
nishings are almost extravagant in their rich- 
ness. Its tribute to history is in the form of 
amonument designed to rest finally at the 
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state capital and containing the figures of 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Chase, Stanton, 
and other great sons of the state. 

Michigan and Wisconsin have followed the 
architectural style familiar to those who have 
seen the summer villas in the lake region of 
the two states. Like most of the western 
states these two have so constructed their 
homes that they serve a dual purpose—to 
provide entertainment for their citizens and 
to show the building resources of their coun- 
try. Something of the open-handed hospi- 
tality that prevails in the summer homes of 
their people has come with this invasion of 
the Exposition grounds by the northerners 
and scarcely a day passes in either building 
without a concert or social exercise of some 
sort to mark its pleasant presence. The In- 
diana people showed a broad spirit in the 
selection of an architect, and chose plans by 
a Chicagoan. It has resulted in a design of 
peculiar appropriateness executed in durable 
and beautiful material contributed by. the 
quarries, the tile-factories, the lumber asso- 
ciations and the furnishing firms of the state. 

If any one feature may be noted in a group 
of strikingly similar structures, it may be 
observed of the Indiana building that it has 
invited every body—native or alien—to accept 
its hospitality and find comfort in its gener- 
ously provided quarters. That invitation was 
extended and emphasized by ex-President 
Harrison in his speech dedicating the build- 
ing and has been the standing order of every 
official connected with the state’s administra- 
tive board. 

As might be expected of the host of the Ex- 
position, Illinois has a large building and 
has utilized it fora display that presents every 
phase of the state’s administrative and eco- 
nomic life. The institutions of the state, the 
laws, the industries, are shown in various 
ways and while the departmental exhibits 
may have been unfavorably affected by the 
unusual attention and expense directed to- 
ward the state building, the result is a com- 
prehensive exposition of the place Illinois 
occupies in lines that go to make its position 
enviable. Ofthe architecture and artistic ac- 
cessories of the building but little need be 
said because criticism would inevitably bea 
part of it. Probably if another Exposition 
were to be given soon, the mistakes of the 
Illinois board would be avoided. 

Moving still westward, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Colorado, 
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New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arizona may be 
considered. Iowa hasa typical structure— 
typical more in its interior than outwardly 
because the external form was fixed by the 
fact that it was one of the park pavilions and 
was handed over for stateuse. Theinterior is 
a duplication to some extent, of the decoration 
initiated at the Sioux City Corn Palace and 
since utilized by the agricultural states for 
the display of their products. It might be 
open to objection from the hypercritical be. 
cause it involves the application of inartistic 
materials to artistic purposes, However, asa 
pleasant variation of the stereotyped idea of 
agricultural expression, it is eminently sat- 
isfactory and the effect has enough merit to 
justify the danger of crudity. Every form of 
grains and grasses grown in the state is 
worked into the multifarious designs that or- 
nament the rooms and even the exterior is 
subjected to the same treatment in a less de- 
gree. Something of thesame general style is 
observed in the Nebraska and Minnesota 
headquarters though in a limited way. 

Colorado has made its point in the archi- 
tecture of the pretty building bearing its 
name. Thedesign is suggestive of the Span- 
ish style as modified by the builders of the 
missions in the southwest and the effect is 
particularly pleasing in contrast with the 
more ornate and modern structures which sur- 
round it. The territories have united ina 
very modest frame structure containing some 
things of historical interest. 

The far western communities deserve all 
that could be said in praise of their 
buildings. Some of them might be open 
to remark for evidences of immature taste 
but these are in detail only. The build- 
ings as a whole furnish the most ample proof 
that the country has reached a surprisingly 
advanced and homogeneous stage of progress 
in architectural taste. Among these western 
buildings, the old mission which California 
has reproduced for her state home at the Ex- 
position is easily the best type of character- 
istic design. It is full of suggestion when 
one remembers the part the mission played in 
the history of the state, and its outward form 
is the best possible expression of conditions 
existing in California to-day. Like Illinois 
the Golden State has chosen to install a large 
exhibit, particularly of horticulture and viti- 
culture, in its building, and, like the Illinois 
exhibit, itis matter for regret that the various 
displays were not installed in the depart- 


mental buildings instead of isolated where 
comparison with the products of other re- 
gionsisimpossible. There can beno mistake, 
however, as tothe success of the Californians 
in the line they have marked out and that 
success is a matter for congratulation from 
every citizen who sees in it the pride and 
friendly spirit of emulation that made it pos- 
sible. 

Idaho and the state of Washington have 
buildings of remarkable originality in design 
and the best possible accessories for decora- 
tion. They have used the enormous timbers 
and mineral resources of theirregion, wrought 
them harmoniously together, and produced 
structures of unique and artistic finish. 

Ifa stranger were assigned to study and re- 
port upon the state of civilization in each sep- 
arate commonwealth of the United States he 
would need no broader basis on which to 
work than is afforded by these state build- 
ings, the people who frequent them, and the 
exhibits which they have contributed to 
the various departments of the Exposi- 
tion. In agriculture, in horticulture, flori- 
culture, and in the mines departments the 
whole field of natural resources is cov- 
ered exhaustively. California and Florida 
with their citrus fruits ; California, New York, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and one or two others with their display of 
viticulture; the southern states with cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco ; the middle and western 
states with an immense array of agricultural 
products ; Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin with 
their displays of coal, iron, petroleum, build- 
ing stone, copper, and other minerals ; the far 
western communities, blazoning in concrete 
wealth their almost inexhaustible stores of 
gold and silver ; all these might be described 
in detail with unending materialto draw from 
for the description. Taken separately, they 
form a compendium of facts and illustrations 
of forces covering the whole range of Ameri- 
can progress from the beginning to the last 
days of the Columbian era which the Fair 
commemorates. Be the visitor a student, no 
matter what his line of investigation, he will 
find the country’s evolution and achievement 
written large in every phase—political, social, 
and economic; and the Exposition has no 
other lesson so full of good cheer for those 
who believe in the principles that have made 
the nation and this demonstration of the na- 
tion’s strength possible. 
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BY DR. JAMES RICHARD DODGE. 


stands provenand unquestioned, that 

the average standard of living is 
higher in the United Statesthan in any other 
country in the world. The industrial masses, 
who embody the vital forces of the nation 
and represent its life and character, eat more 
and better food than the toilers of other 
lands, wear ampler clothing of superior 
quality, occupy larger and better furnished 
apartments, enjoy higher opportunities for 
culture, and find open avenues to advance- 
ment on industrial, social, and intellectual 
lines. Every statistical investigation of the 
comparative condition of the world’s workers 
brings into large prominence the physical 
status of our own people. It is shown that 
the meat consumption here is more than thrice 
that of Europe for each individual, and fifty 
per cent more than that of Great Britain, the 
nation which takes most of the surplus meat 
of this country. More than seventeen 
pounds of cotton per head, and eight of wool, 
besides a liberal quantity of silk and linen, 
are required for each individual, two or three 
times as much as the average in Europe. A 
country containing less than one twentieth 
of the world’s inhabitants uses one fifth of 
the wool in the world, and nearly as large a 
proportion of the cotton. In other words, 
the clothing required by an average Yankee 
would clothe an average family of the other 
inhabitants of theglobe. Thisis not a guess, 
but a demonstration, as the world’s supply of 
clothing material is approximately known. 
House room and furniture share in similar 
liberality of supply, and are supplemented 
by ingenious appliances for comfort and con- 
venience in housekeeping. 

Educational facilities, public and private, 
are extraordinary in extent and variety, in- 
cluding all that is comprehended between 
manual training exercises and postgraduate 
university courses, available alike to the 
child of fortune and the son or daughter of 
the industrious laborer. It is possible for the 
child of a common laborer to attain the high- 
est honors of the university, as is constantly 
demonstrated in conferring the highest 
scholastic degrees. The prizes of politics, 


| "s fact is not only demonstrable, but 





and even of statesmanship, are often taker 
by those of humble origin, not unfrequently 
without the advantage of a college training. 

It is demonstrated that few of the moread- 
vanced nations, in industrial skill and civili- 
zation, pay wage rates two thirds as high as 
ours, and many European states pay scarcely 
more than halfas much, While a large part 
of this generous difference goes toward better 
living and higher intellectual development, 
much remains to the pecuniary credit of the 
individual, in home ownership or savings 
banks deposits or other property. A sur- 
prising illustration is furnished by the in- 
dustrious and thrifty people of New Hamp- 
shire, whose deposits in savings banks alone 
average about one thousand dollars for each 
family, with nearly twice as many depositors 
as there are families. 

This republican independence of spirit, this 
training of head and hands, with generous 
living and thrifty surplus-saving, inspires 
ambition for continued advancement, and en- 
sures the breaking of all barriers of class, 
which in foreign lands arechains of steel that 
bind to ancestral occupations and hold fast 
the birthright of caste. This gives zest and 
buoyancy to life, achievement to effort, ac- 
tivity to invention, and acceleration to prog- 
tess. It replaces despondency with hopeand 
lethargy with courage. It gives tone to ac- 
tion and enlargement to results. It inspires 
labor with new life and power, and clothes 
national industry with a higher efficiency. 

We have here a field of action which is at 
once an opportunity and an inspiration. This 
continent is a new world, furnishing at the 
same time a wide theater of action anda 
worthy inducement to effort. With every 
variety of climate, the result of altitude and 
situation, of configuration of surface and the 
course of adjacent ocean currents,all products 
of temperate and subtropical zones are certain 
rewards of labor. The vines of France, the 


olives of Italy, the fruits of Spain and the 
Mediterranean isles, are all grown on our 
southern and western coasts, while the ce- 
reals, fruits, and vegetables of the temperate 
zone are produced in profusion elsewhere. 
Soils are equally various, in richness and in 
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mechanical and hygrometric condition, avail- 
able for the growth of almost everything re- 
quired for use of man or beast, rendering 
importation of natural products, except a 
few that are purely tropical, a whim of fancy 
rather than a necessity or even aconvenience. 
Thus physical influences arein harmony with 
social and intellectual, giving an incentive to 
labor and a motive to skill, with high pros- 
perity as a natural result. May it not be 
impaired by greediness in the division of the 
combined results of capital and labor, both 
entitled to an equitable share of the net pro- 
ceeds, a legitimate result to which intelli- 
gence and independence of the self-respecting 
producer must naturally contribute. 

Increase of wealth in this country has been 
marvelous. In thirty years the population 
doubled, but wealth quadrupled. While the 
increase of the multi-millionaire class is to 
be deplored, it is undeniable that the stand- 
ard of living of the producing and laboring 
classes has greatly advanced during this 
period. Their dietary, clothjng, furniture, 
houses, and general scales of expenditure at- 
test this in every statistical exhibit that is 
comprehensive of this subject ; and their de- 
posits of savings in banks and building and 
loan fund institutions furnish conclusive evi- 
dence that all of this betterment in the stand- 
ard of living has not exhausted the income 
or imperiled a provision for the future. In 
twenty years, from 1860 to 1880, the census 
record of paupers was reduced in proportion 
from 2.17 to 1.32 in every thousand. On the 
basis of a return of 1873, the proportion in 
England and Wales was 22.80 per thousand. 
This is in violent contrast to the situation in 
this country. 

There is perhaps no question in economic 
literature that has been so misrepresented as 
that relating to the prevalence and signifi- 
cance of mortgages. The extent and burden 
of such indebtedness has been greatly exag- 
gerated. Weare a trading people, and most 
fortunes are founded in some degree on capi- 
tal borrowed and secured by mortgage. It is 
the stepping stone of enterprise towarda 
competence. It is a procedurein thedivision 
of estates by which an enterprising heir as- 
sumeg responsibility and offers security for 
payments to co-heirs. It is a means by 
which a trusted laborer succeeds to the farm 
of a retiring proprietor,without much capital 
of his own, and with little risk to the seller. 
There are many other mortgages which are 


more frequently a blessing than a curse. 
Nevertheless there are mortgages which rep- 
resent misfortune and hardship. There are 
abundant evidences that this class of in- 
debtedness has been greatly diminished since 
18go. 

It is the verdict of statistics, which has not 
been and cannot be set aside, that the wages 
of the laboring man have increased during 
the last thirty years, and the purchasing 
power of his earnings has also increased, bet- 
tering materially his condition. And now 
the inquiry arises, and it is to the wage- 
earner a vital question, Has the improve- 
ment reached its culminating point? Per- 
haps no one can answer authoritatively, but 
there are facts which shed much prophetic 
light upon the subject. 

Labor has been quite fully employed in re- 
centyears. Railroads have been constructed, 
not only as feeders but as parallels of main 
lines, to meet apparent wants of local traffic 
and to provide for future development, even 
to cross deserts or in advance of settlement, 
until the mileage of the United States nearly 
equals that of the remainder of the world. 
Certainly there is no need of future advance 
at all proportionate to recent strides; and 
there must be a relative decrease of activity 
in railroad construction. The capacity of 
iron furnaces and iron and steel works is 
fully equal to the demand, and evidently get- 
ting beyond it, especially in periods of slow 
demand, as shown by reduction in price and 
closing of works. Cotton factories have en- 
joyed a period of prosperity, but the present 
contraction of consumption threatens a sur- 
plus of goods and an enforced reduction of 
the rate of production. Cotton growers have 
been for two years in the slough of despond 
because of low prices resulting from heavy 
stocks awaiting sale in the markets of the 
world, notwithstanding an increased rate of 
manufacture and distribution stimulated by 
low prices. Wheat has fallen to the lowest 
Liverpool quotations in a hundred years, be- 
cause visible stocks are full, even when 
growers withhold their invisible remainders 
for higher prices. Grain speculators may 
temporarily bear prices, and frequently do, 
but a real shortage in the world’s supply of 
a hundred million bushels will boom prices 
beyond the power of specuiators to control. 

What do these facts indicate? Unmistaka- 
bly that there is great danger of over- 
employment of labor in certain prominent 
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lines. Immigration is still flowing un- 
checked into the country, intensifying the 
pressure of labor competition, adding pau- 
pers and criminals to our dependent and de- 
fective population, while any pretense of re- 
striction proves ineffective through fear of 
votes of foreign born citizens. This incre- 
ment of labor, added to the natural increase 
from a population of sixty millions, tends to 
crowd the labor market, and if consumption 
lags to throw laborers out of employment, 

and to reduce the rate of wages. The result 
is inevitable, unless prevented by the opening 
of new outlets for the products of labor, or a 
marked increase in constructive activity, of 
which there is no prophecy in current ten- 
dencies. On the contrary, the trend of re- 
cent events is all in the direction of plethora 
of labor and production, of lower wages and 
alower standard of living. It will mani- 
festly be impossible, with repression of home 
industry and encouragement of foreign, while 
keeping open the flood-gates of immigration, 

to sustain the present rate of wages. No 
combinations, no trade organizations, no hu- 
man power can hold up wages or give em- 

ployment to all in the face of overproduction 

of goods or a surplus of laborers. They are 

slow to see this, and may realize it only when 

too late to apply aremedy. Some see it, and 

deplore the causes which lead to wage reduc- 

tion, while suggesting nothing to arrest the 

downward tendency. 

Intelligent foreigners realize the fact that 
the workingman of America has attained to 
the very acme of position. Mr. Lascelles 
Carr, editor of the Western Mail, Cardiff, 
Wales, after studying the situation person- 
ally, says: 

‘The more I see of this wonderful country, 
and the further my inquiries reach, the more 
satisfied I am that it is the paradise of the 
workingman, and even more of the working- 
woman, Wages are high and the cost of living 
comparatively low. The margin between the 
amount of money necessary to a bare subsist- 
ence and the ordinary wage rate is larger than 
anywhere else in the world. Ifa workingman 
and his wife and family were content here to 
live as they live in England, they could save 
money very rapidly. But they are not con- 
tent.” 

He affirms that they eat better and more 
varied food than the English laborer, dress 
better, and receive nearly twice as much pay. 
A knowledge of these facts is swelling the 
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tide of immigration, which the politician 
dares not attempt to stem,and the volume re- 
ceives further impetus from the classes that 
are not desirable or permitted to remain in 
European countries. So this country be- 
comes the dumping ground of foreign vice, 
crime, physical disease, and moral leprosy. 
The enemies of all law, human and divine, 
with whom liberty is license, occupation 
idleness, and pleasure lust, are poisoning our 
free social atmosphere by their contamina- 
ting presence, and our people are so far pow- 
erless to arrest or eject. The boasted power 
of our national civilization is great, but no 
healthy body can receive or assimilate putrid- 
ity or tolerate poison in large doses. With- 
out reference to quantity, however, the qual- 
ity of this immigration, if continued, cannot 
fail to lower wages by competition, unless 
greater variety of production shall dis- 
tribute harmoniously this enormous volume 
of labor. 

Some who have examined the subject su- 
perficially and without thorough information, 
claim that overproduction of the principal 
farm products can be cured by increased ex- 
portation. But forced enlargement of exports 
of cotton, wheat, corn, or meat, to any ex- 
tent affording relief, is impracticable, indeed 
impossible. If shipments could be suddenly 
enlarged, the immediate effect would be re- 
duction of price, as recently shown in the 
case of cotton and wheat. That form of re- 
lief, in the past two years of unparalleled for- 
eign trade in these products, has proved a 
burden anda curse to our agriculture, redu- 
cing former revenues and paralyzing the in- 
dustries involved. Even the enlarged distri- 
bution of cotton at reduced prices has sur- 
feited consumption and diminished the move- 
ment; and the stomachs of wheat eaters 
appear to be gauged toa standard and uni- 
form measure of capacity. Wheat can be 
forced into the visible supply, only under 
penalty of diminution in value, but it cannot 
be forced into actual consumption even by 
such reduction. Thereis probably no prod- 
uct so uniform in rate of consumption under 
all circumstances. Farmers can only find 
relief in foreign trade, beyond that now en- 
joyed, by increasing the variety of exports, 
especially fruits of all kinds, wines, oliveand 
cotton seed oils, and various miscellaneous 
products that will bear transportation. Corn 
in bulk, when cheap enough for horse feed in 
Europe, can be exported in small quantity. 
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An increase of price has been known to di- 
minish shipments to one fiftieth of their 
volume when cheapest. It is a confession of 
ignorance of agricultural economy and com- 
mercial principles to assume an ability to 
force immediate and extensive increase of 
agricultural exports, either by commercial 
expedients or economic legislation. 

It follows then that the main reliance for 
maintaining ahigh standard of living, a high 
rate of wages, is a large capacity for domestic 
consumption, a varied production supplying 
present wants and creating new ones, general 
prosperity warranting ampler supply, skill 
in labor that accomplishes better results in 
less time, and a successful assertion of the 
right of the laborer to comparative relief from 
its drudgeries and toother ameliorations com- 
pensating its enlarged efficiency. With this 
ideal industrial condition willcomea profitable 
foreign demand, incidental and subordinate, 
but regulative and steady, that will dispose 
of surplus and sustain prices. Such a de- 
mand will not depress prices of the domestic 
supply to the level of foreign markets, but 
will stimulate home values. Then will Chi- 
cago rather than Liverpool rule in values of 
American products, and the producer will 
come much nearer to establishing prices for 
his own goods than at present. Then 
America will rule in American domestic com- 
merce, and her annual creations of productive 
industry will no longer be a football for 
brutal and greedy foreign speculation. 

To accomplish such a result education 
must be still more diffused, and more practi- 
cal. It must bea more vital force in uplift- 
ing the laboring masses, The manual train- 
ing idea must permeate the common school 
system, and correct the proscriptive and 
monopolistic tendencies of trade unions, 
which interfere with the freedom of American 
youth in selecting congenial occupations, and 
force them into the ranks of nonproducers, 
crowding them into professional or specula- 
tive circles, where by force of oversupply they 
are compelled to prey upon each other or on 
the community. It is the great need of the 
education of to-day that the practical should 
be popularized, the useful made attractive, 
the wonders of physics explored, and the 
glories of invention realized. Such an edu- 
cation would tend to the elevation and men- 
tal enfranchisement of the masses, and to 
check the mad effort to take advantage of a 
brother, gain wealth by subterfuge, get 


something for nothing, to the debasement of 
the soul and the prostitution of the intellect. 
A practical education, generally diffused, is 
the prime factor in elevating labor in intelli- 
gence and skill, in morale and spirit, in jus- 
tice and integrity, and in procuring a better 
agreement between capital and labor. Itisa 
potent means of maintaining as fully as pos- 
sible the present standard of living. 

The necessity of determined and persistent 
action for an education looking to practical 
results in life, just views of human responsi- 
bility, and the ultimate welfare of the nation, 
must be apparent to all who have eyes to see 
the prevailing tendency to speculation, to 
gains that mean only corresponding losses to 
others, to rapid accumulation by commercial 
exchange rather than productive industry. 
We are becoming a nation of parasites ; it 
might not be too strong a figure to say a na- 
tion of cannibals, living on each other. 
There is nothing that so strongly attests the 
extraordinary productive power of our people 
as the fact that so large a proportion of them 
live on the product of the labor of the re- 
mainder. There is nothing produced from 
earth or air, land or water, steam or elec- 
tricity, that is not seized by corporations, 
combined under trusts, and their profits 
squeezed into the pockets of the few who 
manage and control. There are three times 
as many professionals, traders, promoters, 
purveyors, and ga-betweens of every degree, 
as there is any use for, who appropriatea 
large part of the products they handle. Hon- 
est industry must be rehabilitated, clothed 
with power for its own protection, or we 
shall become a nation divided into twoclasses, 
sharpers and their dupes. The tyranny of 
trade unions, by rules practically excluding 
American youths from opportunities to learn 
trades, is driving them into professional and 
mercantile ranks, into speculation and a 
thousand schemes by which men ‘“‘live by 
their wits’’ on the street, and become practi- 
cally highwaymen. 

This is a glimpse of the dangers which 
threaten labor and foretell reduction of wages 
and a gradual lowering of a scale of living. 
The decline may be retarded or accelerated 
through the wisdom or the folly of the peo- 
ple, in legislation and education, in accept- 
ance or denial of the eternal principles of 
justice and equal rights. The problems are 
difficult of solution ; yet remedial action is 
possible. If our people can be brought tosee 
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clearly the dangers which threaten and feel 
deeply the losses and injury which may re- 
sult, they will be in condition totake the first 
steps to avert impending evils. If working- 
men take no interest in thissubject they need 
not complain ultimately of loss of work, of 
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low wages, and a lower scale of expenditure 
for the comforts of life. 

Let America first take care of her own, 
elevating other peoples by the force of a good 
example, rather than degrading industry and 
morals to inferior levels. 


BY THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


N no country of Europe outside of Eng- 
| land were the events leading to the 
American Revolution studied with more 
eager interest thanin Holland. Notonly had 
the four middle colonies of the original thir- 
teen been settled by the Hollanders, but there 
were such close historical analogies between 
the political situation in America in the 
eighteenth, and in Holland in the sixteenth 
century, that the Dutchmen were keenly in- 
terested in the issue between the American 
colonies and the so-called mother country. 
Dr. Richard Price of London, a great friend 
of the Americans, constantly ridiculed the 
idea, that because England was the parent 
country she had a right to repair her dilapi- 
dated finances by a direct attack on the civil 
liberties of the American colonies. He wrote, 
in answer to the persistent commonplace, 
‘‘But we are the parent state,’’ ‘‘These are 
the magic words which have fascinated and 
misled us. The English came from Ger- 
many. Does that give the German states a 
right to tax us?”’ 

As matter of fact, the people of the thirteen 
colonies, except a majority of those in New 
England, did not own England as the mother 
country any more than the sixteenth century 
Dutchmen owned Spain as the parent state. 
It is probable that hardly more than a mi- 
nority of the three million people on the At- 
lantic coast in 1775 could claim English de- 
scent. Possibly a majority were of Scotch, 
Welsh, Irish, Dutch, and French blood. In 
a word, even then the united colonies were a 
New Europe rather than a New England. 

The Dutch people had resisted the attempts 
of Spain to overtax them, with the principle, 
“No taxation without consent.” When 
Spain persisted, the seven northern provinces 
of the Netherlands formed themselves into a 
federal union of states at Utrecht in 1579. 
They adopted a formal written compact, 
which was their bond of union ; they hoisted 





an orange, white, and blue flag, and on their 
ships they placed the white and red stripes, 
exactly as they are in the American flag to- 
day. In1581 they issued their Declaration of 
Independence. They formed a national con- 
gress called the States-General, in which each 
state had one vote. On this model the 
United States Senate was afterwards formed. 
The Hague, or capital city, like the District 
of Columbia, had no vote ; but, as Washing- 
ton long was, it continued to be practically a 
village, ‘‘the finest village known in Eu- 
rope.’’ Furthermore, many of those institu- 
tions which are supposed to be distinctively 
American were in germ, or fairly well de- 
veloped in Holland in the sixteenth century, 
and in the eighteenth well established. 

Hence the Dutch, with penetrating intelli- 
gence, seeing the close analogy between the 
Dutch and American republics, were among 
the first sympathizers with our fathers in the 
Revolution. They were even popularly, 
though not officially, ahead of France in this 
matter. The first salute ever fired by a for- 
eign magistrate in honor of the American flag 
was at the Dutch fort and port of St. Eusta- 
tius in the West Indies ; and the portrait of 
this Dutch governor, De Graeff, hangs to- 
day in the Legislative Hall at Concord, New . 
Hampshire. When Great Britain, failing in 
her attempt to hire twenty thousand Russian 
mercenaries, applied to Holland, in the same 
line of business, the States-General, voicing 
popular opinion, indignantly refused. Pam- 
phleteers protested against the Americans be- 
ing called by the British envoy ‘‘rebels,” if 
so, then were the Dutch the same. 

Seeing the temper of the Dutchmen, King 
George III., in a letter written with his own 
hand, made requisition for the return from 
service under the States-General, to alle- 
giance and service under the British flag, of 
the Scotch Brigade, a fine body of troops 
which had been in Dutch pay since the War 
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of Independence, 1580-1640, the remnant of 
the large British force, of both volunteersand 
regulars, which had fought against the Span- 
iards under the Dutch banner. 

At this time the prince of Orange was stadt- 
holder, or president of the Dutch Republic. 
It is after this office that that of the president 
of the United States is copied, with many im- 
provements. There wasat this period, ashas 
so often happened in American politics, a 
difference amounting to the straining of rela- 
tions between the stadtholder and the States- 


General. The States-General represented the. 


people, who were in warm sympathy with 
the Americans. They also had with them 
the merchants, burgomasters, and pension- 
aries of the republic, all able and influential 
men, On the other hand, the prince of Or- 
ange, because of his family connection with 
the royal Houses of Stuart and Brunswick, 
sympathized with the British cause, and 
around him the pro-British and anti-Ameri- 
can parties rallied. 

At the outbreak of the war, as a matter of 
course and justice, a proclamation was issued 
commanding, ‘‘as is the custom with courts 
at friendship with each other,’’ neutrality on 
the part of all Dutch citizens in every quar- 
ter of the world. This proclamation was not 
so much defied as it was evaded by the Dutch 
governor at St. Eustatius, who saluted the 
flag of the American man-of-war Andrea 
Dorea. When King George’s autograph let- 
ter demanded the return of the Scotch Bri- 
gade, the first and greatest of the friends of 
America rose in the States-General and de- 
nounced the request of the British king, urg- 
ing that the States-General should refuse the 
demand. This nobleman’s name was Joan 
Derck van der Capellen. He became at once 
the target of the wrath and hatred of the pro- 
British politicians. Though a nobleman in 
his own province of Overyssel, and a member 
of the state legislature, he was strongly dem- 
ocratic in his sympathies. He had endeav- 
ored, and with success, to have the farmers 
and peasantry released from certain odious 
and oppressive burdens which were old relics 
of feudalism. This so enraged the more aris- 
tocratic members that they secured his ex- 
pulsion from the provincial legislature, and 
he was unable to regain his seat for four 
years, when, at the demand of the people of 
the whole province he was reinstated with 
honors. A copy of the medal struck to 
commemorate this event is still in the 


possession of a descendant of John Adams. 
Van der Capellen was a true friend of lib- 
erty, and he believed that the Teutonic race 
had by crossing the Atlantic enjoyed an 
amazing potency of progress. He believed 
the hopes of the future lay in the American 
republic, and believed that the New World 
would do a great deal to regenerate the Old. 
His affection for America and faith in her fu- 
ture were warm, sincere, and unselfish. 
Compelled to fly from the neighborhood in 
which he had been born, he left his estates 
and came to Amsterdam. In that bustling 
city he received the freshest news from 
America, and, carefully watching the false 
and exaggerated reports which British agents 
and sympathizers were constantly dissemi- 
nating, he took care toanswer them promptly, 
and to give true versions of the facts. 
Indomitable in his perseverance, Van der 
Capellen secured one of the first copies of 
that remarkable pamphlet by the Rev. Rich- 
ard Price, D.D., which was written in Lon- 
don in the winter of 1775, and printed early 
in 1776. It was entitled ‘‘ Observations on 
the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of 
Government, and the Justice and Policy of 
the War with America.”” Ina few days sev- 
eral thousand copies were sold. The friends 
of America requested the author to permit 
them to reprint it in acheap edition. This 
was done both in England and in Boston, 
without a cent of profit to Dr. Price. About 
sixty thousand copies were sold in England, 
influencing tremendously public opinion, not 
only in England, butin Europe. It encoun- 
tered the rancorous abuse not only of Dr. 
Markham, the archbishop of York, but of 
John Wesley and his friends in the Taberna- 
cle. A great many pamphlets were written 
to answer this work, mostly by writers in 
government pay, but it would not stay 
answered. The thoughtful men of the city of 
London knew that the American war had 
originated in parliamentary jobbing, and that 
its great purpose was to transfer enormous 
masses of English property into the pockets 
of those disinterested patriots called ‘‘the 
moneyed friends of the government.’’ They 
voted their thanks to Dr. Price, and presented 
to him the freedom of the city in a gold box. 
Later, on the 6th of October, 1778, the Amer- 
ican Congress, by formal vote, invited Dr. 
Price to become a citizen of the United States, 
offered him an honorable position in the 
finance department, and agreed to furnish 




















free transport to himself and his family if he 
would accept. In 1785 Dr. Price wrote an- 
other pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Observations on 
the Importance of the American Revolution, 
and the Means of Making it a Benefit to the 
World.” ‘ 

Baron van der Capellen secured one of the 
first copies of Dr. Price’s pamphlet on Civil 
Liberty, and had it translated and widely cir- 
culated throughout the United States of 
Netherland. Soon after he wrote letters to 
Dr. Franklin, then in Paris, and to Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull, who in England was 
rightly called ‘‘the only rebel governor’’; 
for Trumbull, who was also president of the 
Continental Congress, stood alone amid the 
Tory governors in America. Yet Van der 
Capellen was not alone, for other scholars 
and writers issued Dutch pamphlets, point- 
ing out the close analogy between the action 
of the Americans and their own forefathers, 
and showing that the Americans were but 
following a good example. 

Further, a Hollander named Gosuinus Er- 
kelens, who had come to America in 1774, 
living first in New York, then in Philadel- 
phia, and afterwards in Connecticut, inter- 
ested himself energetically in behalf of 
American freedom. So vigilant were the 
British cruisers, and so severe the blockade of 
our ports, that of his letters to Van der Ca- 
pellen he was accustomed to send three 
copies, one through France in care of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin ; one through St. Eusta- 
tius, the great port of supplies for the Ameri- 
can army and the refuge of our privateers ; 
and the third by way of Curacoa. His mother 
lived in the well-known Leidsche Gracht, 
Amsterdam, Erkelens became a warm friend 
of Governor Trumbull, and got him to cor- 
respond with VanderCapellen. In hismany 
letters, which are found printed in Holland, 
he also points out the close analogy between 
the Dutch eighty years’ struggle for freedom 
and that of the Americans. One of the bear- 
ers of Mr. Erkelens’ and other letters from 
America to Van der Capellen was Erkelens’ 
intimate friend, Colonel Dircks, one of the 
many Dutch officers who served in the Con- 
tinental Army. Colonel Dircks in 1778 took 
to Holland an account of the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown, the surrender 
of Burgoyne, the evacuation of Philadelphia, 
and the battle of Monmouth. 

Van der Capellen’s keen sympathies were 
shown in something more than words. He 
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saw that the Americans must have what the 
Dutch proverb calls ‘‘the sinews of war.’’ 
He was anxious that they should establish a 
proper credit. Further, he wanted to be fur- 
nished with exact and absolutely trust- 
worthy intelligence of the war. His letters 
to Franklin, Erkelens, Trumbull, Washing- 
ton, Livingston, Adams, and others insist 
upon the necessity of absolutetruth in regard 
to military operations and American affairs. 
He wants all the information he can get 
about the country, its resources, the social, 
moral, and religious character of the people, 
and whatever will enable him to inform and 
illuminate public opinion in Holland. He 
knows that the recognition of the American 
by the Dutch republic will mean war between 
his little country and Great Britain, with her 
mighty fleet and armies of natives and mer- 
cenaries. Nevertheless, he wishes to help 
the Americans at any cost. He wonders 
why, after such a victory as thatover General 
Burgoyne, the war did not cease, and why 
the Americans are not more heroic and per- 
severing. He wants pamphlets or short 
sketches of the history of the Dutch eighty 
years’ struggle, accounts of the heroic sieges 
of Leyden and Haarlem translated into Eng- 
lish and scattered broadcast throughout the 
American colonies. 

In spite of reports, circulated by the 
British in Amsterdam, he perseveres. He 
subscribes money out of his own private for- 
tune, and, interesting his friends, he offers a 
loan of twenty thousand florins, meanwhile 
urging upon the bankers of Amsterdam and 
other places to loan money freely to the 
Americans. Yet there was little encourage- 
ment for him to do so, because all he could 
get as security were the promissory notes, 
signed only by the American envoys in 
Eusope. He insisted that the Continental 
Congress ought to become directly responsi- 
ble for all loans contracted in their cause. 
He wrote also that the Congress should pass 
a fundamental law guaranteeing that the in- 
terest on any loans made should not be low- 
ered until the principal was repaid. This 
would inspire confidence in capitalists. The 
American agents from South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and from other states in America also 
came to him for sympathy, help, and advice, 
and his house was the headquarters for the 
sympathizers with America. 

In addition to Van der Capellen’s work, a 
strong influence in behalf of America was 
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generated by a famous lawyer and learned 
man, who in 1775 became editor of the Ley- 
den Gazette. He changed its name to one 
indicative of its cosmopolitan interests and 
the high character and attainments of the 
editor, who published his Vouvelles extraor- 
dinaires de divers endroits in French, then the 
diplomatic language of Europe, and made his 
weekly journal an authority throughout that 
continent. It was published in the interests 
of freedom, endeavored to be scrupulously 
exact in its presentation of. facts, and from 
the first espoused the cause of the American 
colonies. This newspaper, with Van der 
Capellen’s active work in politics and litera- 
ture, so ripened Dutch public opinion, that 
the powerful city of Amsterdam, in the 
person of its pensionary, Van Berckel, 
offered to make a treaty with the United 
States and to open direct trade. Ina certain 
sense this proposition of Van Berckel was 
unofficial, because a city had no right to deal 
directly with a nation or sovereign state. 
Furthermore, the American agent, William 
Lee, to whom it was first proposed, was not 
empowered to make a treaty. 

And yet the act, intended to defy the pro- 
British party, was significant and potent. 
The American Congress, in 1779, appointed 
Henry Laurens, the president of the Conti- 
nental Congress, minister to the Dutch re- 
public to negotiate the treaty. Laurens 
sailed, having the letters of Trumbull, Erk- 
elens, and Van der Capellen in his portfolio. 
Unfortunately the packet Mercury in which 
he took passage was captured off Newfound- 
land by the British frigate Vestal, of twenty- 
eight guns. Laurens was a landsman, and 
though he threw his papers into the sea, he 
had evidently not the skill or foresight of 
the commanders of men-of-war, the backs of 
whose signal books are always heavily loaded 
with lead tosink them. Laurens’ papers were 
recovered, and gave full proof of his mission. 
He himself after examination before the Privy 
Council in London, was imprisoned in the 
Tower on suspicion of high treason, and 
kept there fifteen months. Yet, despite his 
ill health and wretched treatment, he was 
able, by means of pencil and paper, to cor- 
respond with the American newspapers. 

The British minister at The Hague, Sir 
Joseph Yorke, irritated beyond measure, now 
demanded of the States-General the instant 
punishment of Van Berckel. Hesummed up 
all the counts of the indictment against the 


Dutch republic, and threatened immediate 
war if reparation was not made. First, there 
was the salute to the American flag, given by 
De Graeff at St. Eustatius, November 17, 
1776 ; second, there was the hospitable recep- 
tion given to Paul Jones, with his prizes, the 
Serapis and his other prizes at the Texel. Not 
only had the States-General refused to deliver 
up these prizes to the British government, 
contenting itself with requesting Jones to re- 
tire from Dutch waters, but popular senti- 
ment had warmly welcomed this man, called 
always ‘‘Scotchman and pirate’’ by the Eng- 
lish, and ‘‘ patriot and man of valor’’ by the 
Americans. Thestreetsof many Dutch cities 
resounded with popular songs in celebration 
of Pav1l Jones and his valor, and rejoicing that 
the British lion had been bearded in his own 
den. Already the students of the University 
of Franeker, where in times past had taught 
Ames the friend of the Pilgrims and the 
maker of their hymn book, wanted recog- 
nition of the American republic to come at 
once. 

Furthermore, it was an open secret that 
Dutch merchants, finding that trade with 
America and the West Indies was hindered or 
hampered, were constantly supplying the 
Americans with arms and munitions of war 
through St. Eustatius, through friendly meet- 
ings with American privateers, and in one case 
by the breaking of the blockade of Baltimore 
by a squadron of merchantmen well laden 
with needed grain and other worldly comforts. 
This latter enterprise was so heartily appre- 
ciated by Washington that he gave Claas 
Taan, the hero, an oil painting of himself, 
accompanying the gift with an autograph 
letter. 

Indeed, so ripe was everything in readiness 
for the defiance of England, that Sir Joseph 
Yorke waited with special couriers ready to 
transmit quickly what we expected, namely, 
the refusal of Holland to punish Van Berckel. 
With exasperating deliberation, the Dutch re- 
fused to ‘‘ precipitate an answer, contrary to 
the Constitution.’’ When, finally, the refusal 
was made by vote of the States-General, Eng- 
land instantly declared war. Franklin wrote 
in his journal (recently discovered, and ed- 
ited by the Rev. Dr. Hale): 


‘Jan. 3, 1781. The Dutch seem not to have 
known that on the 28th (of December) war was 
actually declared against them.”’ 


It is evident that even before John Adams 
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arrived in Holland to begin his task of influ- 
encing the Dutch Congress to pass the act of 
formal recognition of the American republic, 
the work of enlightening and exciting public 
opinion had already been done. He left Paris 
for Amsterdam with his two sons, July 27, 
1780. With carriage and horses, by way of 
Compiégne and Valenciennes, he passed 
through the rich farming country of Belgium, 
via Brussels and Antwerp. With observant 
eyes he noticed that Belgian granite (now so 
much used in the ‘‘ Belgian blocks ”’ for street 
pavements) was ‘“‘like the common stone 
of Braintree, Massachusetts.’’ At Rotterdam 
he stopped at what hecalls the English Pres- 
byterian church—evidently the Scotch church, 
which still remains—and noticed that the 
worship was the same as in New England, 
but that the organ was used with the singing. 
On January 11 he went from The Hague to 
Leyden, in order to matriculate his son John 
Quincy into that great university, which 
even during the time of the Pilgrim Fathers 
had so many English students out of the two 
hundred or more English families then living 
in Leyden, and which, down to 1874 educated 
nearly five thousand English-speaking stu- 
dents. His son Charles was too young to 
matriculate, but on the records of the uni- 
versity we still read the following : 
** Adams, Johannes, Quincy, Americanus, 10 
Jan., 1781. 1136.”’ 
And also, another later and similar name, 
‘Adams, John Q., Virginia, Americanus, Io 
June, 1794. 1181. ° 
Mr. Adams also dined with Professor Lu- 
zac and other friends of America, and on the 
13th we find him taking his meals at the Ho- 
tel Golden Lion (Zzoz @’ or), where to this day 
most American tourists stop when in Ley- 
den. In Amsterdam he called on Van der 
Capellen, finding him a most polite and ac- 
complished gentleman. He soon made his 
permanent quarters at a hotel still standing, 
which the writer has visited, in The Hague, 
and secured for his secretary Mr. M. Dumas, 
a French gentleman who had been greatly 
helpful to Franklin in securing French recog- 
nition and intervention, and who, knowing 
well the customs of polite society, made him- 
self very active at The Hague. Adams 
found, as he says, that there was little social 
life in The Hague. But being absolutely ig- 
norant of the Dutch language, in either 
spoken or written form, some discount may 
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be made on this statement. Dumas found 
out for him a famous café, which was an ‘“‘ of- 
fice of intelligence’? where the news and notes 
of the day were exchanged. He noticed that 
the commerce of Ostend and Bruges ‘‘ had 
grown up out of the American Revolution,”’ 
and that in Antwerp had been formed a so- 
ciety ‘‘ tosend ventures to America.’’ Adams 
wore the buff and blue uniform, and made 
himself as conspicuous as possible. Besides 
calling on the noblemen, prominent mer- 
chants, and influential persons, he took Van 
der Capellen’s advice and began at once to 
compose a pamphlet, treating of the history, 
resources, and prospects of the American colo- 
nies. This was translated into Dutch and 
circulated throughout thecountry. One who 
has first read the Dutch pamphlets would al- 
most suppose that John Adams was simply 
reproducing their ideas into English. Of 
course Adams made his own studies, and 
wrote from his own knowledge of history. 
We give some of his statements. He says: 


“If there was ever among nations a natural 
alliance one may be formed between the two 
republics. The first planters of the four north- 
ern states found in this country (Holland) an 
asylum for persecution, and resided here from 
the year 1608 [1609] to the year 1620, twelve 
years preceding their migration. They ever en- 
tertained, and have transmitted to posterity a 
grateful remembrance of that protection and 
hospitality, and especially of that religious lib- 
erty they found here, having sought it in vain in 
England.” 


This is pretty good testimony as to the way 
the Dutch treated the Pilgrim Fathers : 


‘“‘ The first inhabitants of two other states, New 
York and New Jersey, were immediate emi- 
grants from this nation, and have transmitted 
their religion, language, customs, manners, and 
character; and America in general, until her 
connections with the House of Bourbon, has 
ever considered this nation as her first friend in 
Europe, whose history and the great characters 
it exhibits, in the various arts of peace, as well 
as achievements of war by sea and land, have 
been particularly studied, admired, and imi- 
tated in every state.” 


Adams then calls attention to the similarity 
in religion, saying that there are no two na- 
tions whose worship, doctrine, and discipline 
are more alike than those of the American 
and Dutch republics. The similarity in the 
forms of government is another circumstance 
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which renders the proposed alliance natural. 
‘‘In general usages, and in their liberality of 
sentiments in these momentous points, the 
freedom of inquiry, the right of private judg- 
ment, and the liberty of conscience . 

at this hour in more danger from Great Brit- 
ain and that intolerant spirit which is secretly 
fomented there than from any other quarter 
—the two nations resemble each other more 
than any others. The originals of the two 
republics are so much alike that the history 
of one seems but a transcript from that of the 
other, so that every Dutchman instructed in 
the subject must pronounce the American 
Revolution just and necessary, or pass a cen- 
sure upon the greatest action of his immortal 
ancestors.’’ Commenting in detail upon this 
analogy of religion, government, origin, 
manners, and the most extensive and lasting 
commercial interests, ‘‘ the subscriber flatters 
himself that in all these particulars the 
union is so obviously natural that there has 
seldom been a more distinct designation of 
Providence to any two distinct nations to 
unite themselves together.’’ 

Adams’ systematic visitations to chief 
officers, deputies of each city, and members 
of the States-Generai for the recognition of 
the United States of America began January 
8, 1782. He addressed memorials and called 
for categorical answers. Mass meetings were 
now held in some of the Dutch cities, and pe- 
titions were sent to the States-General to 
recognize the United States. Naturally, the 
democratic states of Friesland, in their legis- 
lature, acted first; and, only seven weeks 
after the issue of Adams’ memorial, they 
instructed their delegates in the States- 
General to send a delegation to the United 
States. City after city in the Dutch 
provinces declared itself. Zealand and 
Overyssel, Van der Capellen’s state, fol- 
lowed, In April Groningen, Utrecht, and 
Guelderland joined. In the legislature of 
the latter place one speaker, repeating a 
sentiment often expressed, said he was for 
an alliance with ‘‘a nation so brave and so 
virtuous, which, after our example, owes its 
liberty to its valor.’’ It may be noted that 
the quarter of Oostergo, in the ultra- 
democratic province of Friesland, in Decem- 
ber, 1781, was the first public body that pro- 
posed a connection with the United States of 
America; in words which spoke of ‘‘ the new 
republic of the thirteen United States of 
America, and Great Britain as no longer our 


secret, but declared enemy.”” Many other 
interesting phrases could be quoted from the 
speeches made in the various state legisla- 
tures. 

Finally, exactly one year after the presen- 
tation of Mr. Adams’ memorial, the national 
legislature, or States-General, on Friday, 
April 19, 1782, deliberated by resumption and 
passed a vote declaring that ‘‘ Mr. Adams is 
agreeable, and audience will be granted or 
commissions assigned when he shall demand 
it.” Three days afterwards, April 22, Mr. 
John Adams was introduced to the stadt- 
holder, accredited minister of the United 
States of America. He afterwards gave a 
dinner to the corps diplomatique. 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic and brilliant 
of the many celebrations of the American by 
the Dutch republic was that inaugurated and 
superbly carried out by the faculty and stu- 
dents of Franeker University. With torch- 
light processions, costume-tableaux, Latin 
odes and songs, orations, and feasting these 
young Dutchmen showed their irrepressible 
joy. A full account of this event has been 
written by the late lamented Dr. F. G. Slo- 
thouwer, of Leeuwarden. Not far away from 
Franeker is this city of Leeuwarden, which 
has always been famous for the political abil- 
ity of its stadtholders and delegates to the 
national legislature. An ancient and honor- 
able society in that city held the first meet- 
ings which crystallized the public opinion of 
this old province of the ‘‘ free Frisians’’ who 
have never been conquered; and after the 
state legislatures had voted to instruct their 
delegates to recognize the United States a 
silver medal was struck in token of their joy. 
This medal is but one of three relating to 
American affairs, which can still be seen in 
the Royal Library at The Hague, or in the 
local museums at Leeuwarden and a few 
other places. Copies in silver and bronze 
have been secured by our minister at The 
Hague, the Hon. S. R. Thayer, and deposited 
with American historical societies. 

Mr. Adams regarded his work in Holland 
as one of the greatest of his life. Despite the 
opposition of Count Vergennes, the French 
minister of Louis who wished the Americans 
to feel exclusively dependent on France and 
to have no other friendship or alliance, Adams 
persisted. He knew the difference between 
France and Holland, both as regards the gov- 
ernments and the peoples. The despotic gov- 
ernment of France wished no good to a peo- 




















ple who were democratic in spirit, and the 
whole policy of Vergennes was a selfish one, 
entirely in the interests of France, and wholly 
connected with the French program in Eu- 
rope. Adams saw clearly through his machi- 
nations, and wrote home that the duke de la 
Vauguyon, the French ambassador to The 
Hague, was doing everything possible to 
thwart the progress of the American negoti- 
ations. Indeed, Adams went to the duke and 
told him in the bluntest English that no ad- 
vice of his, or of the count de Vergennes, nor 
even a requisition from the king should re- 
strain him. When the British Admiral Rod- 
ney not only captured, but shamefully plun- 
dered St. Eustatius, early in 1781, the wrath 
of the Dutch against England mightily 
helped them to come to the point, and in No- 
vember the news of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis precipitated action. Furthermore, Ad- 
ams showed unusual ability and boldness, 
demanding plain and unambiguous answers 
to his petition, while his persistence in per- 
sonal interviewing and arguing with the 
Dutch politicians gave the Hollanders some 
idea of what a vigorous person a true 
Yankee is. 

Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that 
the main work had been already done by the 
Dutchmen themselves, namely, Van der Ca- 
pellen, Luzac, Erkelens. After the formal rec- 
ognition of the United States came the treaty 
of amity and commerce, which was the sec- 
ond ratified with the United States that rec- 
ognized our country as an independent nation. 
Adams wrote exultantly, 


‘“‘One thing, thank God, is certain—I have 
planted the American standard at The Hague. 
There let it wave and fly in triumph over Sir 
Joseph Yorke and British pride. I shall look 
down upon the flagstaff with pleasure from the 
other world.”’ 


Even before the negotiation of the treaty, 
the money for the American cause had begun 
to flow in freely from the Dutch bankers. 
Twelve loans aggregating 32,500,000 florins 
were made. This hard cash came when most 
needed by the United States. For, though 
helped mightily by the French in their mili- 
tary operations, they were at their wits’ end 
for money to pay their own troops and to 
keep them contented during their perilous 
time of inaction, when, as history proved, 
there was so strong a tendency among cer- 
tain American officers to set up a monarchy. 
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Holland’s loans enabled the Congress to keep 
the army well paid, well fed, and well clothed 
until it was finally disbanded. It may be 
said, in passing, that the temporary vault of 
the United States treasury is still in exist- 
ence (or was, three years ago), in the cellar 
of the house occupied for many months by 
General Lafayette, between Cornwall and 
Newburg, N. Y. When the principal with 
the unpaid interest was discharged in 1809 
the sum paid Holland was $14,000,000. 

In 1784, an anonymous American traveler 
(who published his book at Worcester, 
Mass., a decade later) finding London ‘‘a 
great gulph of riches and avarice, and every 
particle of air impregnated with corruption,”’ 
resolved to visit Holland. He hunted all 
over the London book-shops for a good 
description of the country, but wrote that 
“there was little better knowledge of Holland 
in America than of Otaheite. Linked as we 
are in political connection with Holland our 
ignorance on this head is much to be 
lamented.’”’ Passing by the low Dutch 
coast, of which he saw nothing until close 
aboard of it, he wrote of the town of Brill: 
“It was captured by the privateers two 
hundred and three years before the Lexing- 
ton battle, which also gave birth to the 
American republic.’’ Seeing near the 
‘Bomb Quay’’ (Boompjes) at Rotterdam 
ships in the harbor floating the American 
flag, and ‘‘freighted’’ to carry over to 
America upward of one thousand emigrants, 
he bursts out into prediction, and anticipa- 
ting America’s future, thinks that the 
population of the United States in 1884 will 
be one hundred million. He drawsa parallel 
between Washington and William the Silent. 
At The Hague he pays his respects to ‘‘the 
American ambassador, John Adams, Esq.” 
He notes the grand hotel belonging to the 
thirteen United States of America. He finds 
on riding to Scheveningen that John Adams, 
who wears the American uniform, is known 
to all in Holland, by all ranks of people, who 
pay much respect to him. He thinks John 
Adams bears the palm in the diplomatic body, 
and is ‘‘ the first character our Western World 
has yet produced.”” He describes the States- 
General and its Chambers, and says, ‘‘It isa 
republican assembly eternally jealous of the 
stadtholder.’’ At Leyden he dines with Pro- 
fessor Luzac, visits the church in which he 
(erroneously) supposed the Pilgrim Fathers 
once worshiped, and meets a Dutch deacon, 
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of whom he says, ‘‘the moment he found I 
was an American, the muscles of his face 
and the expression of his eye plainly 
declared his partiality for my country.’’ He 
dilates on the fact that our Lake Superior is 
capable of receiving three such republics as 
Holland upon its area. And he glories in 
the fact that the Amsterdam State House, 
built by the free republicans of the city, 
cost ten million dollars. He wonders 
whether the vast and rich products of the 
East, now to be brought to America by com- 
merce, will have the same effect upon his 
countrymen as the South American gold 
mines had upon Spain, bringing first decay, 
then corruption, then poverty. He groans 
with fear lest we shall realize under the con- 
federated system in America all the in- 
convenience the Dutch experienced under 
their ill-modeled government; ‘‘for,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘ our confederation possesses many of 
the defects without any of the coercion or 
energy of the Dutch government.”’ Fearful 
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lest the Americans have not the staying 
power, the morality, and the virtue of the 
Dutchmen, he pictures the black future 
thus: 


‘State will contend against state, hatred will 
ensue, and perhaps the whole continent will be 
again deluged with the blood of Americans 
while it is yet smoking with the blood of 
Englishmen and Americans. Finally we shall 
become an easy prey to some power of Europe, 
or some bold Cromwell will step forward to 
give us despotic law and protection. However, 
I must not leave Rotterdam without making 
my obeisance to our thirteen American stripes, 
which are flying among the shipping. Not- 
withstanding their youth they are forward in 
introducing themselves into the company of old 
European streamers which have been waving on 
the ocean until they begin to fade with age. 
But the stripes shine with the luster of a rain- 
bow after a thunderstorm, which, happily for 
mankind, is blown over, and has left the world 
in a dead calm.”’ 
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again the same rich purple sunset, 
Or golden afterglow ; 


Never again the same sweet day of summer 
My life shall know. 


Never again the same rainbowed illusions 
That come alone to youth ; 
Never perchance such beautiful ideals 
Of love and truth. 


Never again the same transcendent moment 
To lift by kindly word, 

Or generous act, or smile, the heart of mortal 
By sorrow stirred. 


Never the same inspiring high endeavor 
With which the soul is rife ; 
Never again the same grand wondrous journey 
Which we call Life. 


Never the same ecstatic joy of loving 
The human or divine : 

Then serve the present with each fruitful moment,— 
Naught else is thine. 
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unknown portion of the world two 

young men are passing the choicest 
of their manhood’s years, fought by fevers, 
exposed to the deadly typhoon, surrounded 
by semi-savages, toiling as few men toil, and 
braving daily the deepest dangers. Neither 
the burning sun nor the miasmatic malaria 
nor the manifold promises of death and dis- 
ease can daunt them. 

In the year 1890 in the city of Minneapolis 
the Menage Scientific Expedition was organ- 
ized to do original work in that strange quar- 
ter of the globe, a /erva incognita to the most 
of mankind, the Philippine Islands, roughly 
bounded by the Celebes and China Seas and 
the Pacific Ocean. Inthe years long gone, 
explorers from other lands had visited this 
distant archipelago and in the great British 
Museum there are tangible tokens of the in- 
terest English scientists have taken this half 
century and more in these far-away isles of 
the sea. Spain, so long in colonial pos- 
session of the Philippines, has profited to a 
certain extent in the collection of some of the 
rare scientific riches of these her possessions ; 
but it has remained for the scientific spirit of 
the restless West adequately to tell the story 
of this strange region. 

Mr. L. F. Menage, a wealthy western gen- 
tleman with a keen love for science, became 
interested in the plans of two young men, 
Mr. D. C. Worcester and Mr. F. S. Bourns, 
who had been, a year or two previous, en- 
gaged in explorations in the Philippines. 
They had demonstrated that they were fitted 
by nature and education for original scientific 
investigation. They were enthusiastic, ready 
for alldangers, eager foraname. Mr. Menage 
advanced $10,000 for a two years’ exploration 
and the young men began their work. He 
wisely left no bar before their feet and speci- 
fied only that the resultants of the expedi- 
tion—the rare birds from the tropic forests, 
the exquisite corals from the southern seas, 
the strange animal shapes from mountain and 
jungle, and the grotesqueand deadly weapons 
from the natives of the islands—should find 
a home at last in the Minnesota Academy of 
Natural Sciences. 


f° down in the equatorial belt of an 
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The Philippine Islands, the objective point 
of the explorers, have been long known to 
commerce. As to their flora, their fauna, 
their topography only the most meager in- 
formation is attainable. The number of is- 
lands in the archipelago is at least fourteen 
hundred, and it is impossible to give any ade- 
quate idea of their area, owing to the fact that 
they are as yet largely unexplored. Many 
of the interior islands have never been sur- 
veyed and theircharacteristics are thus almost 
wholly unknown. 

For three centuries the Philippines have 
constituteda Spanish possession. In ageneral 
way the islands may be said to be mountain- 
ous. The climate is tropical, the seasons be- 
ing recognized as the cold from November to 
March ; the hot from March to June ; the wet 
from June to November. The heat is ex- 
tremely oppressive. The rainfall in the wet 
season is remarkable. During eight years, 
1870-77, the Jesuits at Manillarecorded a rain- 
fall distributed over 113 days, amounting to 66 
feet and 6inches. The population of the is- 
lands, from the very unsatisfactory census re- 
turns, was in 1882 over 10,000,000. 

The Philippines were discovered by Magel- 
lan in March, 1521, and were named by him 
the IslandsofSt. Lazarus. The present name 
was received at the hand of Villalobos, who 
sailed from Mexico to theislands in February, 
1543. Philip of Spain provided for Villalo- 
bos the original from which the name is 
derived. 

It has been known for many years that 
these islands were marvelously rich in rare 
birds, corals of great size and beauty, and 
queer animal life, strikingly interesting from 
the standpoint of the naturalist. More than 
450 species of birds are now known. 

The work which Messrs. Bourns and 
Worcester are doing in the archipelago has far 
more than justified the expenditure of money 
and the time, patience, and technical skill 
displayed. 

Some of the articles which helped to make 
up the outfit with which they started from 
America were a fine camera, a complete mi- 
croscopic equipment, five Winchester rifles, 
two shot guns, 175 pounds of powder, 600 
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pounds of shot, two revolvers, thirty dollars’ 
worth of arsenic and alum, a set of skinning 
knives, cleaning tools, lanterns, lamps, shears, 
hunting clothes, hammocks, blankets, etc. 

From San Francisco they took steamer for 
Hong Kong, thence to Manilla, where they 
began the work of the exploration which has 
resulted so satisfactorily to the promoter, the 
explorers, and the public, in so far as the pub- 
lic is interested in such scientific work. The 
queerest kind of Chinese boxes have, from 
time to time in the last two years, brought to 
America a freightage far more queer than 
these oddly bound boxes. As rapidly as the 
explorers have accumulated sufficient ma- 
terial for a cargothey have made shipment to 
the United States. Once in Minneapolis, 
their destination, the hand of an expert tax- 
idermist has been put to work mounting 
the specimens, of which there are thousands, 
arranging the rare collection of birds, label- 
ing, according to the annotations made in 
the far off land, the peculiar forms of animal 
life, and washing out, when a spare moment 
appeared, some of the many beautiful speci- 
mens of coral. The birds are skinned after 
each day’s shooting, the necessary amount of 
preservative applied, and they arethen rolled 
up in a neat, compact little package and sent 
home. In this way the skins arrive in per- 
fect condition. 

Great boxes of skeletons are among the in- 
voices. A large room is filled with these 
boxes. There are skeletons of snakes of pro- 
digious size, of slender deer, whose pelts are 
in other boxes, pelts that are rich in mottled 
beauty ; skeletons of thestrange water buffalo, 
with thegrisly remains oflizardsand batsand 
anteaters. The work of preparing and mount- 
ing the specimens is something quite stupen- 
dous in extent. Messrs, Bourns and Worces- 
ter, realizing the great value of exchange, 
have secured many more specimens than they 
really needed to stock the Academy they are 
specially working for, and these extras will 
be used for the purpose of securing other 
specimens in the processes of scientific trade. 

Surrounded by savages whom the church 
could not lift from barbaric life, meeting with 
strange experiences andexciting adventures, 
these two young men have been adding gen- 
erously to the store of the world’s scientific 
knowledge. Hundreds upon hundreds ofrare 
and beautiful birds, some of them absolutely 
new to the naturalist ; strange products of 
the jungle ; enormous bats whose ghoulish 


wings spread five feet or more from tip totip ; 
scores of curious weapons—keen broadswords, 
rude but terribly effective ; clubs with jagged 
bulbs, quivers of reedlike arrows tipped with 
deadly poison ; oddly formed drinking uten- 
sils, showing the native ingenuity which has 
so far groped toward civilization that it makes 
a quaintly fashioned cocoanut do the duty of 
the savage’s hollowed hand palm ; peculiar. 
implements for catching birds, both with 
snares and with woven bamboo, wickerwork 
traps ; a collection of the most beautiful and 
rarest butterflies ever obtained in a land noted 
throughout the whole scientific world for 
the rare specimens of these wondrously in- 
teresting representatives of the beautiful in 
insect life—these are some of the elements in 
the success of the expedition which these 
young men are conducting. 

Nor are they neglecting that ever absorb- 
ingly interesting anthropological element— 
the study of the savages and the no less inter- 
esting semi-savages among whom they are 
spending the years of thisexpedition. They 
are finding in these hitherto well-nigh inac- 
cessible natives a vast amount of material for 
that proper study of man, man himself. The 
Catholic church with its wonderful pioneer- 
ing work has been engaged in the attempt to 
propagate its religion among these natives 
all through the centuries but the results have 
not been to lift the natives above the low level 
of savagery. But I cannot give side lights 
upon these peculiar people more graphic and 
strong than by quoting from letters from tlie 
two young men who have been the central 
figures in many strange scenes : 


‘* Among the many superstitions we have 
run across during our two years of travel 
among the natives of the Philippines,’’ writes 
Mr. Worcester, ‘‘ oneof the most widespread, 
and at the same time one of the most unac- 
countable, is that in regard to ‘anting- 
anting.’ In its wider application the term 
anting-anting is used in naming the cause of 
any strange, and to these simple people, su- 
pernatural phenomenon. In common par- 
lance, however, it signifies a charm which has 
the miraculous property of protecting the life 
of its owner from everydanger. Fire will not 
burn him. Bullets glance harmlessly from 
his body, or hecan catch them in his fingers. 
The keenest knife will not penetrate his 
flesh. 

‘“‘Among the savage tribes such a belief 

















would not be so strange, but it is not confined 
to the wild mountain tribes. Among thecivil- 
ized Tagalogs and Bisayas one often meets an 
intelligent and fairly well educated man who 
still believes implicitly the wildest and most 
preposterous tales about some anting-anting. 
Even the native soldiers are inflicted with 
this superstition, and their efficiency is greatly 
impaired thereby, for they are not very likely 
to bring down a man whom they believe it 
impossible to hit. 

‘* But it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good! In this case the people who profit are 
the ‘tulisanes,’ or professional plunderers 
and cutthroats. They go in bands which 
sometimes number several hundreds, and 
their leader is usually possessed of some 
famous anting-anting, while the rank and 
file are sure to be liberally supplied with the 
same article. As their victims believe them 
to be thus rendered proof against bullets, lan- 
ces,.and knives, the rascals usually have 
things pretty much their own way. 

‘‘ Our first personal experience with anting- 
anting was in Mindoro, one of the wildest is- 
lands in the Philippines, famous as the refuge 
of these piratical bands, 

‘“We had previously believed that the 
brighter natives used the anting-anting su- 
perstition merely to impose on their more 
stupid and credulous brethren, without any 
belief in the real value of their charms. We 
did not suppose they would actually face bul- 
lets. It was something of a surprise, there- 
fore, to be invited to fire at a man, choosing 
our own range. The fellow undoubtedly 
meant business, and we were placed in rather 
a disagreeable position. A 45-90 Winchester 
is no respecter of persons, and wedid not 
care to provide material for a funeral, yet to 
refuse to fire was to acknowledge ourselves 
beaten, and might result in precipitating an 
attack on our camp. We thought of giving 
the man a bullet through his hand, by way of 
illustration, but finally hit on a better plan 
which removed all difficulties. 

‘* We reasoned that an anting-anting which 
rendered its owner bullet proof should be bul- 
let proof itself, andthe natives quite agreed 
with us, whereupon we promptly made a 
standing offer to prove any and every anting- 
anting, we to pay five dollars to the owner of 
any charm we could not put a bullet through, 
and every anting-anting we did hit to become 
our property. We were allowed three shots 
in each case. 
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‘‘ The first specimen submitted had a his- 
tory. Two soldiers had fired at it. In one 
case the gun hammer broke, and in the other, 
if I remember the story correctly, the gun 
burst. At any rate neither man hit it. Mr. 
Bourns promptly put a bullet through it, af- 
ter giving all the men time to hide behind 
trees out of harm’s way. He discovered 
shortly afterwards that as the result even our 
own men were terribly afraid of him. 

‘* On several subsequent occasions he gath- 
ered in an anting-anting or two, and finally 
a day came when we reaped a rich harvest. 
I was on my way from Lake Vanjan to the 
only Spanish settlement on the island, where 
I was going to pay off some of our men and 
get the mail. On reaching the town of Van- 
jan I found I must spend the night there, as 
my path from that point on lay along the 
beach, and the tide was high, making it im- 
possible to proceed. I put up at the house 
of a friend, and was just dozing off in a much 
needed siesta when I became conscious from 
a confused murmur outside that a crowd of 
people was gathering about the house, and 
jumped up to investigate. The instant I 
showed my head at the window I was chal- 
lenged to prove an anting-anting. 

“Taking my rifle I walked down to the 
river bank and chose a place where my bullets 
would bury themselves in the water, and not 
go flying around the country. A constantly 
growing crowd followed me. 

‘‘ The owner of the anting-anting dropped 
on his knees and spent a moment apparently 
in prayer. Hethen drewa circle and several 
other marks in the sand, and in their midst 
set up a tiny book about two inches in length 
and one in width. I sat down in the sand in 
order to get a steady rest on both knees, and 
cocked my rifle. The crowd took to their 
heels. Those who could not get out of the 
way of the imaginary danger covered their 
faces, but the owner of the anting-anting 
never took his eyes from it. I took deliber- 
ate aimand fired. The little book leaped into 
the air. Its owner, apparently under the 
idea that it had jumped off itself to avoid the 
bullet, gave a cry of delight, and rushed for- 
ward to pick it up. He founda bullet hole 
init. He was somewhat crestfallen and ex- 
plained that this anting-anting must have 
grown old! He said he had a better one, 
however, and I told him to put it up, and 
promptly added it to my collection. Still he 
was not satisfied, but produced a third, which 
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was evidently a very sacred one, as he kept it 
covered with a handkerchief until I was ready 
to fire. It proved to be a large oval bronze 
medal. My bullet drove it into the river and 
we never found it. 

‘‘Other anting-antings were produced by 
various members of the crowd, and my col- 
lection grew apace. Finally I grew careless 
and missed the eleventhentirely. The crowd 
had now got over their fears of any accident 
to themselves, and had pushed up around me 
so densely that I had stationed a trusty man 
behind me, fearing that the irate owner of 
some anting-anting I had proved ‘falso’ 
might come up behind me and use his knife. 
They were all closely watching the results of 
my firing, and a shout of delight went up 
when I missed. They thought I was beaten 
at last. 

‘* The owner of the anting-anting pounced 
down on it, and was about to carry it away 
without waiting for his five dollars, when I 
reminded him that I still had two shots, ac- 
cording toour agreement. Very reluctantly 
he put it up again for it would have been 
worth far more than five dollars to him to be 
able to say that I had missedit. Thistime I 
was making no mistakes, and put a bullet 
through it. 

‘*Before I stopped fifteen anting-antings 
had changed owners, and an odd-looking lot 
of things they were. Most of them were in 
the form of little books made of paper on 
which were written prayers in the native dia- 
lect or in Latin, and quotations fromthe Latin 
Testament. Some of them were covered with 
meaningless combinations of letters, or with 
cabalistic signs. One was made of a betel 
nut and arifle ball, each covered with many 
wrappings of twine, and the two tied to- 
gether. 

‘* The crowd followed me back to the house, 
where I ‘chewed a string together’ and per- 
formed a few other simple tricks for their ben- 
efit, and then withdrew from the public gaze 
and finished my siesta. 

‘*Before that day I had been quite popular 
with the juvenile population of the village, 
but from that time on children ran screaming 
away at my approach, doors were hastily 
closed, and it was made evident in many ways 
that I was nolonger a persona grata. 

“I thought the anting-anting superstition 
ought to be pretty well shaken up in that 
village at least, and asked my friend, a few 
weeks later, what the people thought about 
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the matter. ‘ They think you havea superior 
kind of English anting-anting, more strong 
than theirs, and have asked me, as your 
friend, to try to find out what it is,’ was his 
reply. 

‘*We soon learned that our reputation as 
dangerous men to meddle with was fully es- 
tablished. This was worth more than a com- 
pany of soldiers would have been to us, and 
during our stay in this island where so many 
lives have been lost, we were not molested.’’ 


Writing from Puerto Princesa, Paragua, un- 
der date of January 25, 1892, Mr. Worcester 
says: 

‘*The past four weeks have been spent, as 
we planned, in following up the stories con- 
cerning wild goats and big monkeys, and in 
gathering shells and securing specimens of 
such birdsand mammals as we ourselves could 
not well kill. Our first move was to go to 
Tagbarus, a small settement of Tagbanoas 
north of this place. Tagbarus is a place es- 
tablished by a Spanish engineer with whom 
we are acquainted, who persuaded a lot of 
Tagbanoa families scattered here and there 
among the mountains to get together at this 
place, build decent houses, adopt civilized 
dress, etc. The experiment in question seems 
to have resulted more satisfactorily than any 
similar one I ever knew about. It is impos- 
sible to get carriers in this place, and the gen- 
tleman above mentioned very kindly offered 
to send for his Tagbanoas to take our bag- 
gage up, and to accompany us himself. We 
had no choice in the matter, and accepted his 
offer. We were ready at the appointed time 
but he was not, and there wasa vexatious 
delay of two days after we were all packed 
and ready to start. We finally got off, and 
reached our destination after a tramp of half 
aday. The head men of the town met us at 
the confines of their territory and escorted us 
into town to the music of drums and tom- 
toms. It was from this place that the men 
came who described the goat for us, and said 
they had seen it at a certain precipitous place 
in the mountains. 

‘‘ Immediately after our arrival we started 
Mateo our guide on a scout tothe place in 
the mountains, to see whether or not there 
was any truthin thestory. Heis a better 
hunter for such game than either of us, and 
was furnished with Tagbanoa guides and car- 
riers. Hehad instructions to send back word 
immediately if he found any signs of goats, 

















so that we might all get afterthem. In the 
meantime we hunted near thetown and at- 
tended to the birds and animals snared for 
us by the Tagbanoas. They began to bring 
in peacocks quite rapidly, to our great delight. 
These magnificent birds exist only in this is- 
land, and, so far as I know, no one has ever 
yet succeeded in shooting one. They have 
tobe snared. We failed to secure a single 
specimen when here before, but now have 
more than a dozen fine males, and all the fe- 
males we can use. 

‘In three days and a half Mateo returned 
with the news that the goat story was all 
wrong, so far as the place he had been to was 
concerned, He arrived at the precipice where 
they were said to abound, but there was not 
a sign that there were, or ever had been, any 
goats there. On being closely questioned 
his men finally owned up that they had never 
seen any themselves, but ‘ had been told about 
them by the old men.’ 

‘“‘That day I returned to town to make 
preparations for a strike into the mountains 
in another place. Mateo followed me the 
next day and we got off without delay. We 
crossed the bay and went along way up a 
river on the other side toa Tagbanoa village 
called Iwahig. From this point we hoped to 
be able to reach Pulgar, a mountain named 
from its fancied resemblance to a human 
thumb. The ascent of this mountain had 
been attempted again and again by Spaniards, 
Germans, and Englishmen, but no white 
man had ever succeeded in reaching even the 
base. 

‘‘There are many reasons for this. The 
mountain is nearly on the other side of the 
island, and once inside this jungle one loses 
sight of it entirely, and is likely to lose his 
way, unless thoroughly accustomed to that 
sortof work. Butthe worst of it has been that 
the mountain was regarded with a kind of su- 
perstitious awe by the Tagbanoas. They be- 
lieve it to be the abode of huge snakes, and 
savage monkeys the sizeof a man. Moreover, 
they said, no man ever had climbed or would 
climb it, as it was composed entirely of ‘stones 
as big asa house or bigger’ and the ascent 
was a simple impossibility. 

‘‘ This was not encouraging, of course, for 
a Tagbanoa can climb like a monkey and a 
white man has no chance at all where one of 
them fails. I thought, however, that their 
not wanting to might have something to do 
with their not getting up, and with the fail- 
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ure of those who took them as guides to reach 
the foot of the mountain. 

‘‘The plan was fer us to cross to Iwahig 
and spend a few days in getting in the good 
graces of the natives, Bourns in the mean- 
time remaining at Tagbarusto buy peacocks. 
At the end of three or four days I was to re- 
turn to town with boats and meet him here, 
and we were then to go back together and try 
to reach Mt. Pulgar, if it seemed the least 
practicable. 

‘‘We carried out our plan to the letter, and 
the trip to Iwahig resulted most profitably 
for us. Mateoand I were kept busy every 
minute, skinning and preserving the valuable 
animals and birds they brought us. In fact, 
we could not skin the specimens as fast as 
they came in, and as most of them were 
brought in alive we soon had a regular men- 
agerie on hand. 

“At the end of our first day a Tagbanoa 
appeared in a very excited state, saying that 
he and some of his friends had caught a huge 
snake. He brought a stick thirty-three 
inches long and said the creature was eight 
times as long as that. He also brought a 
piece of rattan to show its greatestgirth. He 
said that six men had worked a day to carry 
it a short distanceto his house. He wanted 
me to make an offer for it. I looked him 
over and told him that if it was as big as he 
said, I would give him six dollars. I would 
go to his house to skin it, but he must bring 
the skin in. Six dollars is a small fortune 
for a Tagbanoa, and my offer was readily ac- 
cepted. He rushed back to his house to watch 
the snake. MateoandI started at daylight 
the next morning taking with us the neces- 
sary tools and preservatives. A walk of six 
miles brought us to the house, where we found 
all the people of the region assembled. The 
snake was tied with strong rattan ropes to 
the trees, stumps, rocks, and the posts of the 
house. I had not believed for a moment that 
the creature was as big as he had said, for peo- 
ple are very apt to see double in estimating 
the size of such things, and snakes twenty- 
two feet long are very scarce in this world. 
One reads and hears of them ‘thirty or forty 
feet long’ often enough ; but they all shrink 
badly when brought near to a yard stick. 

‘‘ We had agreed that the price was to be 
lowered fifty cents for every foot, if it fell 
short of twenty-two, and correspondingly 
raised ifitran over. That snake cost me six 
dollars and twenty-five cents. It is twenty- 
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two feet and six inches long. Its head is six 
inchesacross. Its mouth opens thirteen inches 
without any of the dislocation of which 
the jaws arecapable. With nothing what- 
ever in its stomach it measured twenty-four 
inches in circumference and in swallowing 
food would very easily stretch to three feet. 
I believethe largest specimen in any museum 
in the world is twenty-four feet long. I may 
be mistaken but Ithink not. I don’t believe 
there is aspecimen in America that comes 
within sight of it, and we consider it about 
Minneapolis size! Wemight be here twenty 
years and not get another like it. 

‘‘T was very anxiousto chloroform it, so 
as to have the skin unmarred, and finally 
succeeded in doing so, but if there is any one 
who thinks there is any fun in walking up to 
a snake of those dimensions and sticking cot- 
ton in its mouth when it has four feet of lee- 
way for its head I am more than willing to 
allow him all the pleasure he can obtain out 
of it. When excited by the first effects of the 
chloroform it broke every one of its fasten- 
ings, except one around the neck, snapping 
rattan ropes half an inch in diameter like 
pack thread. Three men got hold of the end 
of the tail and attempted to hold it, with 
about as much success as three flies would 
have had. The creature would smash every 
bone in a man’s body in twenty seconds if it 
once gotits coils aroundhim. It tooknearly 
a pint of chloroform to quiet it sufficiently to 
allow me to stab it through the heart with a 
long slender knife which did not perceptibly 
injure the skin. 

‘*It cost us six hours of the hardest kind of 
work to remove the skin. We started two 
men with it for our house at once, stopping 
only for a hasty lunch before following them. 
It was nearly midnight when we had the pre- 
servatives applied, and could feel the skin 
was saved. The next morningiI started for 
town, and Mr. Bourns arrived there within a 
few hours of the time I did. The following 
day we returned to Iwahig. 

‘*Mr. Bourns had been ill at Tagbarus and 
did not feel able to undertake a trip that 
promised so many hardships as the trip to 
Pulgar until he was stronger. We delayed 


until what seemed the last minute, and then 
I started alone, taking Mateo and one servant 
with me, alsoeleven Tagbanoas. Of these, 
eight men and a boy served as carriers, and 
the other two were ‘ big men’ of the town who 
went along to ‘ boss’ the rest of the crowd, 
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“*T knew well enough that they could take 
me to the footof that mountain ifthey wanted 
to, and had done my best to get into their 
good graces. I had also shown them how 
our repeating rifles worked, and assured 
them that we could kill big snakes, big mon- 
keys, devils, and any and every thing that 
they imagined to exist in the ‘big moun- 
tain.’ 

‘*The result was that we accomplished in 
one day what no other white man ever did. 
They took me by a very direct path known to 
themselves alone, along which they go to get 
dammar gum, an abundant thing in the moun- 
tain forests here. 

“Night found us two thousand feet above 
the sea. They said we wereon the side of 
the mountain, and I had totake their word 
for it, as the jungle was too dense to allow of 
one’s getting any view of the country. At 
this point the path turned down into the val- 
ley again. It was the highest point they had 
ever reached, and they assured me that we 
could not get any higher, as we should im- 
mediately run against thecliffs. Asthey had 
never been up I could not see how they knew, 
so I told them we would try anyhow, That 
night a rude shelter was put up for my ham- 
mocks, and the next morning they builta 
house, so that we might have a place to leave 
extra provisions, and come back to if we got 
into any trouble in trying to climb higher. 
At noon Mr. Bourns arrived. He had felt 
enough better to start, and asI had already 
taken everything necessary his men were 
not heavily loaded, so they had overtaken us. 

‘‘This afternoon I took Mateo and three 
men and begantoclimb. I was not by any 
means sure that we were on Pulgar at all, and 
wanted to find out. We struck tremendously 
steep climbing almost at once, but succeeded 
in getting up a thousand feet without en- 
countering any serious obstacles. 

‘* At this pointthe trees were much smaller 
aud farther apart and from the projecting rock 
we got a fine view of the peculiar peak from 
which the mountain takes its name, right 
above us, and, so far as we could gee, acces- 
sible. We chose the general direction of our 
path for the next day, and then went back to 
camp much encouraged. I told Bourns we 
would eat our dinner on top the next day, and 
we did, though it was rather late when we 
got it. 

‘‘We started early, taking with us only 
what was absolutely necessary in the way of 

















food and clothing. Profiting by the path cut 
the afternoon before, we made rapid progress 
foratime. It was fortunate that we had taken 
a good look at things the day before, as we 
were soon enveloped in clouds. The moun- 
_tain is one huge stone pile with trees and 
plants growing between the rocks and in the 
crevices. The climbing is very rough and 
hard, and one must have hands free to help 
out one’s feet, but in the place we were lucky 
enough to hit upon there is very littledanger, 
and nothing is impossible. One finds it ad- 
visable to go on all fours once in a while, and 
to look pretty sharply 
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noon, got back to Iwahig the next day, and 
the following day crossed to this place, and 
are now busy preparing to take the steamer 
which is due to-morrow. 

‘IT chose this mountain as one where man 
had never disturbed the natural state of affairs, 
thinking that if the animals in question ex- 
isted anywhere in this part of the island they 
would be found there. There is no wild goat 
on Pulgar, nor is there any big monkey. I 
never took much stock in the monkey story. 
I do not see what should have giveh rise 
to the other story, unless the creature exists 

somewhere in the 





at a rock before he 
ventures his weight 
on it. As we neared 
the top we found the 
trees smaller and 
smallertill finally they 
formed a low dense 
scrub through which 
we had cut our way, 
by inches at times. 
At a little after two 
o’clock, however, we 
sat down on the top- 
most rock, in adriving 
rain, with a cold wind 
blowing a perfect gale. 
We were all very un- 
comfortable until we 
got a fire in asheltered 
place. The tempera- 
ture at that altitude 
was a great surprise 


to the Tagbanoas, who 3 Ean 


had never experienced 
the like. They would 








mountains of the is- 
land. At the north are 
larger mountains of 
bare rock, and it may 
exist there, but one 
| cannot land in this 
monsoon, and we have 
used up all the time 
we can well spare, 
“We got one bird 
in the mountains that 
we have never seen 
before and it is likely 
to be new. There was 
another in the dense 
scrub at the top which 
we could hear but not 
see. It would be al- 
most impossible to 
find a small bird after 
it was shot. 
‘““We have seven- 
teen species of land 
| shells this trip as 
| against three when 








have suffered severely 
with thecold and wet if 
we had not bethought 
ourselves before starting up to take clothing 
for them. 

‘“‘We made a shelter out of two rubber 
blankets and passed a fairly comfortable 
night, under the circumstances. The next 
morning we wrote the height of the moun- 
tain, name of the expedition, date, etc., on a 
bit of paper, put it in a glass-stopped bottle, 
and wedged it into a crack about eighteen 
inches from the top of the mountain. We 
extemporized a banner and set it on a good 
stiff pole, theu, as the weather was threat- 
ening, started down, gathering ferns as we 
went. We reached our camp late in the after- 
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Mr. L. F. Menage, Promoter of the Menage Scientific 
Expedition, 


here before. Most of 
these come from Pul- 
gar and there are 
doubtless new species among them. Plant 
life was as luxuriant as animal life was scarce 
on the mountain, orchids and ferns being the 
most conspicuous forms. We made as com- 
plete a collection as possible of the latter. 
‘‘We were indebted to a huge ‘pitcher 
plant’ that grows near the top of the moun- 
tain for our supply of water, as the water that 
falls on the ground runs down between the 
rocks and so is lost at once. The great cups of 
the plant, holding sometimes nearly a quart, 
afford an abundant supply, though there are 
usually too many dead insects in it to make 
it a very agreeable drink. The mountain 
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was not so high as we had been led to sup- 
pose, measuring only 4,225 feet, but it was 
high enough to cause most striking changes 
in the vegetation, and give us a breath of wild 
air. 

‘*People were not disposed to believe that 
we had climbed Pulgar at first. I think they 
area little chagrined that we succeeded so 
easily where they had failed. 

‘‘We started a boy after butterflies the 
other day and will do our best to get a good 
collection. Iwahig is the place where the 
rarest butterfly is obtained. Professional 
collectors consider one specimen a week’s 
work. We secured five specimens during our 
short stay. 

‘*The steamer due to-morrow will take us 
to the Calamianes, a group of islands lying 
between Paragua and Mindoro. Asthe birds 
and mammals of the two latter islands are 
strikingly distinct we look forward with great 
interest to our stay there. The land shells 
of these islands have been collected, but they 
are otherwise unknown. 

‘*We have had the best of success during 
the past month with ourcollections of mam- 
mals and rare birds. We havea fine speci- 
men of the manturun, the rarest known ani- 
mal of the island, and large series of many 

















Native swords, poisoned arrows, flute and flute case, 
sword hilts, etc, 
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others that we failed entirely to obtain when 
here before. For this we are indebted to the 
snares of the Tagbanoas.”’ 


There is in the exploring work of these 
two young men a vast amount of singularly 
hard work, and yet there is a modicum of 
spice in the life they are leading. In the line 
of hunting they have had many strange and 
startling adventures. Their letters contain 
many references to their hunting experi- 
ences, 

Among the most singular hunting episodes 
is that of bat shooting. Visits are made to 
the immense bat roosts, where these strange 
denizens of the island are foundin great num- 
bers. The guides beat up the game ahead, 
and the young men follow with their Win- 
chesters or shot guns, bringing down these 
great creatures, some of them measuring, as 
has been noted, from three to six feet from 
tip to tip of their enormous wings. At one 
shooting fifty-six bats were killed, many of 
them of the largest size known. Mr. Bourns 
writing of one day’s work in bat shooting 
says they generally disturbed the bats, get- 
ting them flying rapidly and then shot them 
on the wing. The natives accompanying 
them were much amazed at the marksman- 

ship of the young men. 

Crocodile hunting is one of the most dan- 
gerous as well as one of the most interesting 
sports which these young men have engaged 
in. Immense steel hooks are thoroughly 
baited and fastened with ropes to stumps of 
trees along the banks of lakes and rivers. 

, The crocodiles take the bait readily, but of- 

tentimes will be shrewd enough not to be 
caught by the sharp hooks, removing the bait 
very deftly. It becomes dangerous to ap- 
proach near the crocodiles even when they 
are apparently caught by the bait, for their 
jaws may suddenly relax and appropriate 
the hunter instead of the bait. 

Mr. Worcester writes from Subaan Mindoro 
as follows : 


‘Monday morning we loaded our baggage 
on four small boats and with acrew of twelve 
men started up the river. Seven of the men 
were in our permanent employ, the other five 
being boatmen engaged for the trip. We 
went up the river leading to the lake and re- 
mained there several days bird hunting, and 
then began the catching of crocodiles. I 
started out after a buffalo one day, but my 
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Armadillo, snake bird, and bats. 


brilliant guide dropped my rifle in about two 
feet of water and I had to go back. When 
we came to the point where crocodiles were 
the most numerous we began operations by 
baiting the hooks and letting them out into 
the water in the usual style. One or two 
became hooked but the steel tore out of 
their mouths. Inthe afternoon about five 
o’clock, we saw an enormous croco- 





back to the skore, leaving the men 
to bring him up. As they did not 
come for some time, I went down to 
investigate and found he had sud- 
denly come to life and nearly es- 
caped. They prevented his escape, 
however, and had him securely tied. 
The bullet striking at such an angle 
had glanced off, the shot merely 
stunning him. It was remarkably 
fortunate for us that he did not re- 
vive while we were in the act of 
opening his jaws. He was a fair- 
sized crocodile, measuring nine feet 
and five inches.”’ 


Another very interesting sport is 
the hunting of wild hogs. They are 
very plentiful in some of the interior 
portions of the islands and they are 
so bred by nature and so fed by 
the natural products of the country that 
their flesh is very palatable, especially when 
there is little in the way of roast beef avail- 
able. Mr. Bourns writes of the method in 
which the lard is tried out and comments 
upon the excellence of the material thus ob- 
tained. 

The young men became very skillful in the 








dile making toward one of the hooks, 
and we determined, if he took hold 
of it, to go out'in one of the boats and 
try to get a shot at him. He grabbed 
at the hook and then floated around | 
with the bait in his mouth, though 
we were unable to tell whether or 
not he was caught by the steel. I 
took my Winchester, got in a boat, 
and pulled out to where he was in 
the water. A crocodile usually shows 
nothing but the top of his head and 
it does not make a very good shot, 
especially from a moving boat, but I 
decided to take the risk as our only 
hope was that the shot might take 











effect and thus assure us of the 
game. When within twenty-five 
yardsI fired. He gavea plunge and went 
down. We hastily pulled on the rope and 
drew up an apparently dead crocodile. The 


butlet had hit the top of his head, and fortu- 
nately too, as we found out he was not hooked, 
but was merely holding the bait in his mouth, 
When we pulled his 
We pulled 


too greedy to let it go. 
jaws apart the hook fell out. 
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use of the rifle and their splendid marksman- 
ship was the envy, not only of the savages, 
but of the soldiers who were stationed at the 
various islands they visited. Mr. Bourns 
says thatthe most of the soldiers when shoot- 
ing shut theireyes. There was a rifle range 
back of one of the forts in one of the inland 
villages, and the young men very much en- 
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was not so high as we had been led to sup- 
pose, measuring only 4,225 feet, but it was 
high enough to cause most striking changes 
in the vegetation, and give us a breath of wild 
air. 

“People were not disposed to believe that 
we had climbed Pulgar at first. I think they 
area little chagrined that we succeeded so 
easily where they had failed. 

““We started a boy after butterflies the 
other day and will do our best to get a good 
collection. Iwahig is the place where the 
rarest butterfly is obtained. Professional 
collectors consider one specimen a week’s 
work. We secured five specimens during our 
short stay. 

‘*The steamer due to-morrow will take us 
to the Calamianes, a group of islands lying 
between Paragua and Mindoro. Asthe birds 
and mammals of the two latter islands are 
strikingly distinct we look forward with great 
interest to our stay there. The land shells 
of these islands have been collected, but they 
are otherwise unknown. 

‘*We have had the best of success during 
the past month with ourcollections of mam- 
mals and rare birds. We havea fine speci- 
men of the manturun, the rarest known ani- 
mal of the island, and large series of many 
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others that we failed entirely to obtain when 
here before. For this we are indebted to the 
snares of the Tagbanoas.”’ 


There is in the exploring work of these 
two young men a vast amount of singularly 
hard work, and yet there is a modicum of 
spice in the lifethey are leading. In the line 
of hunting they have had many strange and 
startling adventures. Their letters contain 
many references to their hunting experi- 
ences. 

Among the most singular hunting episodes 
is that of bat shooting. Visits are made to 
the immense bat roosts, where these strange 
denizens of the island are foundin great num- 
bers. The guides beat up the game ahead, 
and the young men follow with their Win- 
chesters or shot guns, bringing down these 
great creatures, some of them measuring, as 
has been noted, from three to six feet from 
tip to tip of their enormous wings. At one 
shooting fifty-six bats were killed, many of 
them of the largest size known. Mr. Bourns 
writing of one day’s work in bat shooting 
says they generally disturbed the bats, get- 
ting them flying rapidly and then shot them 
on the wing. The natives accompanying 
them were much amazed at the marksman- 

ship of the young men. 

Crocodile hunting is one of the most dan- 
gerous as well as one of the most interesting 
sports which these young men have engaged 
in. Immense steel hooks are thoroughly 
baited and fastened with ropes to stumps of 
trees along the banks of lakes and rivers. 

, The crocodiles take the bait readily, but of- 

tentimes will be shrewd enough not to be 
caught by the sharp hooks, removing the bait 
very deftly. It becomes dangerous to ap- 
proach near the crocodiles even when they 
are apparently caught by the bait, for their 
jaws may suddenly relax and appropriate 
the hunter instead of the bait. 

Mr. Worcester writes from Subaan Mindoro 
as follows: 


‘‘Monday morning we loaded our baggage 
on four small boats and with acrew of twelve 
men started up the river. Seven of the men 
were in our permanent employ, the other five 
being boatmen engaged for the trip. We 
went up the river leading to the lake and re- 
mained there several days bird hunting, and 
then began the catching of crocodiles. I 
started out after a buffalo one day, but my 
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brilliant guide dropped my rifle in about two 
feet of water and I had to go back. When 
we came to the point where crocodiles were 
the most numerous we began operations by 
baiting the hooks and letting them out into 
the water in the usual style. One or two 
became hooked but the steel tore out of 
their mouths. Inthe afternoon about five 
o’clock, we saw an enormous croco- 
dile making toward one of the hooks, 





back to the shore, leaving the men 
to bring him up. As they did not 
come for some time, I went down to 
investigate and found he had sud- 
denly come to life and nearly es- 
caped. They prevented his escape, 
however, and had him securely tied. 
The bullet striking at such an angle 
had glanced off, the shot merely 
stunning him. It was remarkably 
fortunate for us that he did not re- 
vive while we were in the act of 
opening his jaws. He was a fair- 
sized crocodile, measuring nine feet 
and five inches.’’ 


Another very interesting sport is 
the hunting of wild hogs. They are 
very plentiful in some of the interior 
portions of the islands and they are 
so bred by nature and so fed by 
the natural products of the country that 
their flesh is very palatable, especially when 
there is little in the way of roast beef avail- 
able. Mr. Bourns writes of the method in 
which the lard is tried out and comments 
upon the excellence of the material thus ob- 
tained. 

The young men became very skillful in the 








and we determined, if he took hold 
of it, to go out'in one of the boatsand | 
try to get a shot at him. He grabbed | 
at the hook and then floated around 
with the bait in his mouth, though | 
we were unable to tell whether or 
not he was caught by the steel. I | 
took my Winchester, got in a boat, | 
and pulled out to where he was in 
the water. A crocodile usually shows 
nothing but the top of his head and 
it does not make a very good shot, 
especially from a moving boat, but I 
decided to take the risk as our only 
hope was that the shot might take 
effect and thus assure us of the 
game. When within twenty-five 
yards I fired. He gavea plunge and went 
down. We hastily pulled on the rope and 
drew up an apparently dead crocodile. The 
butlet had hit the top of his head, and fortu- 
nately too, as we found out he was not hooked, 
but was merely holding the bait in his mouth, 
too greedy to let it go. When we pulled his 
jaws apart the hook fell out. We pulled 
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use of the rifle and their splendid marksman- 
ship was the envy, not only of the savages, 
but of the soldiers who were stationed at the 
various islands they visited. Mr. Bourns 
says thatthe most of the soldiers when shoot- 
ing shut theireyes. There was a rifle range 
back of one of the forts in one of the inland 
villages, and the young men very much en- 
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joyed watching a company of troops shoot at 
atarget. The targets were placed two hun- 
dred meters away and had painted on them 
long black marks about the size of a man. 
About five or six of the soldiers came up at a 
time and fired at random at the target. Some- 
times two guns would go off at the same in- 
stant. Ifoneof the bullets happened to hit 
the long mark, which was very seldom, a flag 
appeared, to indicate the fact, but noone knew 
who hit the mark or whether the shot was 
high or low. ‘‘ We were invited the other 
day,’’ writes Mr. Bourns, ‘‘to take a shot, 
and gained a great reputation by stepping up 
and hitting the mark the first shot. We had 
sense enough to use our own rifles in the trial. 
We are doing no more target shooting, but 
are resting on our laurels.’’ 

From a letter dated at Clapan, Mindora, in 
May, 1891, some interesting material is drawn 
regarding the methods of hunting. Mr. Wor- 
cester says of a certain day’s hunt: 


‘*We did some bird hunting, but most of 
our time was spent following along the trails 
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of sardines and a couple of pieces of bread 
madea dinner for two. I can give you no 
impression of the great work it is to crawl 
through a tropical jungle on a trail ; you can- 
not select your track, as you must go where 
the trail leads, which is usually into the worst 
tangle in the region. The reason for this is 
that along about eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning, theanimals seek a good shady place 
to sleep, and always select the thickest part 
of the jungle. An animal may be within 
twenty-five feet of you and you could not 
discover him with the strongest opera glass- 
es, and then the chances are that he will 
scent you and stampede, or he may hear you, 
for goas carefully as you can you are bound 
to step on a dry twig occasionally and if 
the beast is near by, he proceeds to leave the 
country. 

‘‘ We have the best guide we ever found, a 
Tagalog, about five feet tall and astough as a 
pine knot. He is a born hunter, and is the 
best woodsman I ever knew. Put him on 
one end of a tanarao trail that is not too old, 
and he will flush the game for you without 





Skin of python, length 22 feet 6 inches, girth 24 inches. 


of tanarao or buffalo, through the densest 
kind of jungle. It was hard work. We had 
a fine guide and tracker, and our plan was to 
go out with him alternately. We started a 
little after sunrise and were on the trail until 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon. A box 


fail. I never knew him to lose more than one 
or two trails, and that was when we had not 
had rain for ten days and the ground was dry 
and hard, and the place where the trail was lost 
was in the woods where the ground was cov- 
ered with dry leaves. It is remarkable the 
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Tagbanoas who climbed Pulgar with the Menage Expedition. 


way he trots along a trail through the woods. 
My eyes are fairly sharp, for it is my line 
to look after small things; but we fre- 
quently got forty or fifty feet along a trail 
where I could not see a thing out of the 
way. It is enough for the old Tagalog to see 
the faintest impression on the ground, an 
upturned leaf or small plant nipped off : he in- 


invariably hunts the animal to his lair.” 


Through the liberality of Mr. Menage, the 
promoter of the expedition, the time for work 
was extended so that these young men donot 
return from this, one of the most successful 
exploring trips in the history of scientific in- 
vestigation, until the summer of 1893. 


SAINT FRODOBERT. 


BY PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 


H E bent his mother’s face above, 
And kissed her eyes that saw no light ; 
Lo ! such the fervor of his love 
It brought those orbs, long darkened, sight. 


Ye who would teach the truth to men, 
Would make their sightless souls to see, 

Who with mere learning’s voice and pen 
Have labored long yet fruitlessly ; 


Herein discern the secret sought, 
The secret of man’s power to bless ; 
Love with a potency is fraught 


No lore nor logic doth possess. 
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GRACE DARLING. 


BY ALETHE LOWBER CRAIG. 


N the verge of the seaon the Northum- 

() berland coast of England is a lit- 

tle village of white-walled,thatched- 

roofed cottages clustering at the 

foot of a grim ancient castle. In the old 

Bamburgh churchyard near by is an unosten- 

tatious tombstone with a canopy covering, 

under which, carved in stone, is a sweet girl- 

ish face, a slender figure in graceful pose, 

with tiny hands folded over her breast and 

her arm encircling an oar, the emblem of her 
greatness. 

On one of the most exposed of the Farne 
Islands on the Northumberland coast is the 
Longstone Lighthouse. Standing within the 
castle keep one can see, even in the darkest 
night, the revolving light that sheds its in- 
termittent gleams to warn mariners of the 
sunken rocks and perilous passages sur- 


rounding the group of islands known as the 


Outer and Inner Farne. 

Here in this lighthouse tower, fifty-five 
years ago, was living Grace Darling, a name 
associated with heroism not only great, but 
sweet in unconsciousness of glory and in the 
gentleness of the humility which made her 
one reply to all who praised her, ‘‘I only did 
my duty.’’ 

On the night of September 7, 1838, a 
steamer trading from Hull to Dundee, hav- 
ing disabled her machinery in the violent 
storm, drifted and struck on the deadly outer 
rock at three o’clock in the morning. The 
hull almost instantly parted and, with one 
exception, all the cabin passengers, twenty- 
five in number, were drowned. The captain 
was washed overboard with his wife in his 
arms. At five o’clock in the morning Grace 
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saw from the lighthouse the vessel lying 
broken on the rocks nearly a mile and a half 
distant. This small fragile girl, always 
rather delicate in health, was alone with her 
father and mother at the time of the wreck. 
With daring intrepidity she urged an attempt 
to rescue the shipwrecked survivors—if any 
there were. Her parents remonstrated but 
yielded to her wishes and assisted her. She 
and her father stepped into their tiny cockle 
shell of a boat, which could not have lived in 
the open sea for any length of time; it was 
pushed off by the bravely unselfish mother, 
and, in the face of the blinding storm, know- 
ing that unless some of the shipwrecked crew 
were able to help them they could not return, 
under shelter of a range of rocks they crept, 
rowing with the gale, and by wonderful 
strength and skill they brought their boat 
to where the sufferers—nine in number— 
crouched. Darling himself picked the surviv- 
ors off the wreck while Grace, with daunt- 
less courage, managed to keep the boat from 
being dashed to pieces, and they returned to 
the lighthouse in safety. The storm raged 
on for three days in such wild fury that the 
survivors could not be conveyed to the main- 
land. 

The Longstone Lighthouse was solitary 
and unknown no more, The daring success 
of this noble effort roused a warm and enthu- 
siastic admiration throughout England, in- 
deed throughout the world. A gold medal 
was awarded to William Darling, the father, 
while to heroic little Grace was given the 
highest honorary distinction of the Royal 
Humane Society—the gold medallion. These 
were forwarded to the Darlings through the 
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duke of Northumberland, who constituted 
himself the heroine’s especial guardian and 
friend. Resolutions, awards, and other med- 
als were bestowed by other National Humane 
Societies, money and gifts were heaped at 
Grace’s feet by the wealthy and great who 
visited the wave-beaten, rock-bound tower. 
Even Her Majesty, the Queen, sent a mark of 
gracious approbation, and the gentle maiden, 
who in her pure loveliness and early death 
has been compared to a snowflake, found her- 
self enrolled among the world’s famous 
women. ' 

In some respects this celebrity wastrouble- 
some. Applications for locks of hair came 
until Grace was in danger of baldness ; the 
proprietor of a circus tried to engage her and 
groundlessly advertised her appearance ; and 
even old William complained that sitting for 
his portrait seven times intwelve days was 
too tiresome. 

Grace was quite unspoiled by the wealth 
and attentions showered upon her. She only 
occasionally left her island, and invariably 
returned from the busy, crowded world out- 
side with a stronger preference for her lonely 
life. Within four years after the loss of the 
Forfarshive her life was ended, and to her 
dying day the sight of the sea flying over 
the wrecked vessel was constantly before her 
imagination. 

In the little church on St. Cuthbert’s Isle 
containing hermonumental slab Wordsworth 
inscribed this tribute to Grace Horsley Dar- 
ling: 

‘‘Pious and pure, modest and yet so brave; 
though young so wise, though weak so reso- 
lute.” . 


GIRL BACHELORS. 


BY DR. GEORGE H. 


HAVE an intensely cynical friend who 
| likes to sit in frontof my blazing wood fire 

three times a week and growl from eight 

to eleven. Nothing in the solar system 
so far as I am able to learn, absolutely noth- 
ing, from the Sun to Neptune, pleases him. 
He is a fagot of contradictions bound to- 
gether with the green withe of forty years. 
At the same moment he is crabbed, crotchety, 
and good-natured. His opinions are mostly 
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prejudices, and his lightning and thunder are 
entirely theatrical. 

“Tell me,’? he said last Tuesday night, 
‘‘ig our modern society to be still further 
subdivided and made to include a class of 
girl bachelors? The processes of evolution 
seem to have become embarrassed, per- 
plexed, muddled, and the girl bachelor is the 
opera bouffe result. Is the world standing on 
its head? What is called social development 
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is a cyclonic joke. That cunning presti- 
digitator, miscalled Progress, laughs in its 
sleeve as it leads the girl bachelor to the foot- 
lights and introduces her as the woman ofthe 
future.’’ 

. I smiled at what I thought his uncalled-for 
earnestness, at which he retorted, 

‘‘This is a very serious matter, and it is 
nothing less than stupid toignoreits increas- 
ing proportions, The girl bachelor is an 
amazing, an unexpected, and an ominous 
fact. We must look for the ghastly tenden- 
cies which have made her possible, and 
stamp them out with an iron heel. Why, 
years ago, when a young lady stepped from 
the tropics in which she acknowledged her 
age with a pout, into that frigid zone in 
which she calculated her years by the rule of 
subtraction, she was in dismay, in eclipse, 
in occultation,as though malevolent agencies 
had robbed her of a priceless treasure. But 
now, it seems, we have entered on a moreen- 
lightened era—more enlightened, indeed !— 
and what was once an affliction is the oppor- 
tunity for a career. The girls nowadays 
actually shake their pretty fists in our faces 
and declare that the companionship of man 
is not merely unnecessary, but a positive ob- 
struction. They are beginning to look down 
on us, or toignore us. It is rank rebellion 
against a healthy theory of life. We are 
staggered atits audacity, and feel a good 
deal as the czar would if he found himself in 
a crowd of nihilists with a ton of dynamite 
in their possession. [I tell you, man as the 
ordained lord of creation is a creature of the 
past. Heno longer holds the reins, but is 
relegated to a back seat heretofore occupied 
by the footman. Unless we rouse ourselves 
to an appreciation of our perils, history is 
likely to turn over a new leaf; woman’s do- 
ings will be printed in bold brevier, while we 
shall figure as a nonpareil footnote at the 
bottom of the page.’’ 

Thinking to draw him out, I smiled again, 
but this time with a nod of affected approval, 
and my fossiliferous visitor continued : 

‘‘What are the social conditions which 
have led to this result, so mortifying and in- 
sulting to our sex? First, for some score of 
years women have been clamoring for what 
they seriously, and we facetiously, called 
emancipation. It was a ghastly affair, but 
we encouraged it. When it was too late 
we discovered that they were engaged in a 
conspiracy for our overthrow, were like Guy 
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Fawkes, who placed barrels of gunpowder in 
the basement of Parliament House. They 
flattered our vanity and appealed to our gal- 
lantry. Tearful beauty and pathetic helpless- 
ness begged us to lend a helping hand. They 
worked with the genius of Machiavelli, and 
blinded us to the fact that by the emancipa- 
tion of women they really meant the en- 
slavement of men. They played on oursym- 
pathies till they found an opportunity to 
steal our scepter. We have lost the field, 
and the future that awaits us is painful to 
contemplate.’’ 

He waxed warm and, asI shrugged my 
shoulders, became exasperated. 

‘*Man is regarded by these advanced illu- 
sionists as little better than a Saurian reptile, 
whose day is over, and whose extinction is 
in rapid progress. Like the buffaloes on the 
plains, we once had the broad prairies for our 
stamping and grazing ground; but the buf- 
faloes have all disappeared, and we are fol- 
lowing in their wake to oblivion. I tell you, 
the cataclysm is upon us, the heavens are 
thundering with this latest piece of non- 
sense, and, like poor Wolsey, we are mutter- 
ing a farewell to all our greatness. So faras 
I can see, there is nothing left except capitu- 
lation on the best terms we can exact from 
the victors.”’ 

‘But the causes of this frightful up- 
heaval,’’ I cried, ‘‘ what are they? You have 
mentioned only one, and that is inadequate.” 

‘*They arethick as leavesin Vallambrosa,”’’ 
replied my fossil, ‘‘and I will give them in 
detail : 

‘*Second, we have opened the avenues of 
trade to woman, a grave mistake. She was 
once dependent upon us for shelter, food, and 
clothing. In a word, she was where she be- 
longed, and we ought to have kept her there. 
She clung to us with charming tenacity, and 
was satisfied with the crumbs that fell from 
her master’s table; admitted frankly that 
when the act of creation was being consum- 
mated and Adam had been completed, woman 
was an afterthought. When the Lord made 
man, we are told that He breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of His own life. When 


He made woman, did He breathe into her 
nostrils also? There is no mention of that 
fact in the record. Superiority and inferior- 
ity were established then and there; and in- 
stead of pluming herself, as the modern 
woman is doing, she ought to be content with 
existence on any conditions.”’ 
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I tried to break in on thisterrible outburst, 
but he made a gesture of impatience. Still, 
Iinsisted on saying, not without a certain 
element of sarcasm, 

‘*My over-spiced mummy, those were in- 
deed halcyon days when man could proudly 
shout, ‘Iam monarch of all I survey; my 
right there is nonetodispute!’ Ifthe hus- 
band was parsimonious, or fretful, or fault- 
finding, or abusive, the wife was expected to 
bear with his foibles patiently and regard 
them as means of grace. The apparent busi- 
ness of a man was totreat his wife in such 
fashion that she would be entirely fitted for 
heaven, and not only ready but anxious to 
gothere. What a pity it is that womencan’t 
understand that they are breaking the law of 
God when they try to become anything 
more than some idiot’s nurse and house- 
keeper.”’ 

“Third,” he continued, scorning to notice 
my interruption, ‘‘in the eye of the law, 
woman has become ‘a person.’ I don’t wish 
to be impolite, but in allowing that, we sim- 
ply started the avalanche which is ultimately 
to bury all of our time-honored prerogatives. 
Woman has acquired—I need not tell you by 
what means—she has acquired a legal status, 
and has already begun to exercise her rights 
ina manner both imperial and imperious. 
In a moment of absent-mindedness we have 
given her the same privileges which we our- 
selves enjoy, namely, to make contracts, to 
engage in business under her own name, to 
sue and to be sued. She hasa standing in 
court, and unless we live up to our agree- 
ments she can attach our property, have us 
arrested, and throw us into a dungeon. 
That, I take it, is emancipation with a ven- 
geance.”’ 

My fossil grew excited. The blood rushed 
into his cheeks and I am sure his pulse ran 
at the rate of a hundred to the minute. 

‘* Worse than that,’’ he went on, ‘‘in order 
to insure her rights in these respects, she dis- 
dains the duties of the kitchen, refuses to 
minister to our physical comfort by broils 
and roasts, ignores the universal dyspepsia 
which invades every household, and—‘on 
horror’s head horrors accumulate’—enters a 
law school, learns Coke and Blackstone by 
heart, insolently passes a better examination 
than the gentlemen in her class, and com- 
petes for business with those to whom the 
Lord undoubtedly gave a monopoly of it. If 
Pope, who died before the lurid aurora of 
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this revolution was painted on the east, could 
revisit the pale glimpses of the moon, he 
would change his famous line and make it 
read, 


‘The toughest study of mankind is woman.’ 


Very fortunate it is that our fathers are safely 
housed in that undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveler returns, for there is 
not aremnant, neither shred nor tatter, of 
the old times left. Everything is as new, as 
strange, as perplexing, and as unbearable as 
though the solar system had concluded to 
wind up its affairs and we had been colonized 
by balloon express on some star in the Milky 
Way. There are no more kings ; we are now 
ruled by queens.”’ 

“*Ts that all?”’ I asked quizzically. 

‘*By no means,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Fourth, the 
profession of medicine has been invaded, not 
to say captured. There are ringlets in every 
medical institution of the land. Ye gods and 
little fishes! If girls would be satisfied with 
a seat next the door, and with listening to 
the lectures while they knit a sock or mitten, 
we might be measurably satisfied. But the 
audacity of the sexis boundless. They are 
just as diligent as their brothers—now that 
there are no eavesdroppers, I don’t mind ad- 
mitting that as a general thing they aremore 
diligent—and take their places at the front. 
Why, in the graduating class in my native 
city last year were two girl bachelors, and, 
would you believe it? they snatched three 
out of four prizes, leaving the men over- 
whelmed with astonishment and chagrin. 
Do you know anything as mortifying asa 
controversy with a woman who knows more 
about your specialty than you do yourself? 
Itell you, my optimistic dreamer, when 
women begin to hear men say their lessons, 
to pat them on the head when they say them 
correctly, and tokeep them after school when 
they say them badly, it is about time to put 
up the shutters and advertise the business 
for sale at public auction. You may like 
that sort of thing, but I prefer a dose of 
strychnine. I think I’ve lived quite long 
enough if women can tell us to our faces that 
they couldn’t run the world as badly as we 
do if they tried, and that we had better step 
tothe rear for a whileand let them straighten 
things out and make life worth living. I 
feel positively benumbed when I hear that 
sort of talk. I can’t get my opinion into 
words without excoriating my throat.’’ 
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‘‘ Have you reached the end of your tether, 
my gentle petrifaction ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Very nearly,”” he answered, ‘‘I am as far 
as ‘Finally, brethren,’ and I want to say in 
conclusion that matrimony, housekeeping, 
homes, are to be spoken of in the past tense. 
Those words will be marked in the una- 
bridged dictionary of the future as ‘obso- 
lete.’ The girl of the period is able to earn 
her own living with pen or brush, is clear- 
headed in matters of business, has a temper 
and a will of her own, and sends back your 
offerof heart and hand witha polite ‘ De- 
clined with thanks.’ She has found what 
she likes better than marriage. A new 
heaven has broken on her vision, and on its 
pearly gate is a sign with the legend, ‘No 
Man Admitted.’ She is divorced from all as- 
sociation with us, is self-centered and satis- 
fied with the environment she has made. 
Like broken bric-a-brac, our place is on the 
upper shelf and out of sight.’’ 

‘‘ Now then,’”’ I said, with some show of 
feeling, ‘‘I have listened to your prehistoric 
notions with forbearance, and claim the right 
toreply. I don’t believe you havetheslight- 
est appreciation of the facts, or of—”’ 

At that moment there was a knock at the 
door, and who should enter but the daughter 
of an old friend, and shea veritable girl bach- 
elor! Here was a predicament indeed ; but I 
couldn’t let the matter rest where it was, and 
so stated to her frankly the gist of our talk. 
After some casual remarks, she said very 
quietly, 

‘‘ Will you allow me to refer to two inci- 
dents which have come within my personal 
knowledge? They contain the main points on 
my side of thecase, and show, pretty con- 
clusively, that young girls do not spend their 
time as formerly in conjugating the verb ‘ To 
love,’ but have turned their attention to the 
moods and tenses of the verb ‘ To work.’ ”’ 

The fossil bowed in assent, but I could see 
that while entirely courteous he was boiling 
with rage. She drew her chair up to the blaz- 
ing logs, however, and said, 

‘* Mildred Buell is now twenty-eight years 
old, and has therefore passed the sentimental 
period when girls idealize their fathers’ coach- 
man, or sigh for the boy whothrums the 
guitar and earns seven dollars per week. 
She is one of the faculty in a western 
normal school, is thoroughly educated, is 
a gifted and popular teacher, and would not 
exchange her present prospects for any mar- 
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riage certificate that priest or parson ever 
signed. She has never said that much, even 
in confidence, but I infer it from her general 
air of contentment and from the fact that, so 
far as I have observed, the parabola of no 
man has ever come within telescopic distance 
of her orbit.’’ 

The fossil shifted uneasily in his seat, as 
one is apt to do in a dentist’s chair, possibly 
for the same reason. 

‘* Mildred’s apartment fits her character as 
a tailor-made suit would her body. She has 
good taste, a fair income, and has surrounded 
herself with comforts and works of art. I 
have frequently satin an easy chair in her 
parlor and examined the room with critical 
care, and I always get the impression that its 
occupant has a long lease and proposes to 
stay until it expires. This cannot be said of 
all young ladies. I have seen an apart- 
ment whose mantel ornaments were restless. 
The very flower pot in the window whispered 
secrets, and told me that the fair creature who 
bent over it daily with her Dresden china 
watering pot was impatiently waiting for a 
step on the stairs, and the advent of the Sir 
Knight who would carry her to his castle on 
Lake Como. There are, you know, almost as 
many undeveloped women in the world as 
men. But in Mildred’s rooms there was an 
air of repose. The rugs settled down on the 
floor as though they knew they were to stay 
there, and I never discovered anything nerv- 
ous, or excited, or expectant in the bearing 
of the portiéres or the window curtains.”’ 

My friend, I could see, was not enjoying 
himself. He perhaps saw that his opponent 
could hurl as sharp a spear as he, and I have 
noticed that in a controversy it is one thing 
to hit and quite another thing to be hit. 

**When her mother married,” the girl bach- 
elor continued, ‘‘ the little lady had ambitions. 
To acultured mind was added a charming 
grace of manner, and it was easy to prophesy 
a brilliant future. She had all the qualities 
of character which make a paradise of home. 
I don’t know what attracted herin Frank 
Buell; we never do know how we make our 
mistakes. It could not have been his intel- 
lect, for his ideas were paralytic and went 
about on crutches. When the two became 
engaged, ‘all the world wondered,’ but no- 
body offered anexplanation. Shecame down 
the aisle of the church from the altar with an 
invisible millstone hung about her neck. For 
years thereafter she bravely fought against 
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fate, but at last succumbed. Frank couldn’t 
be prodded into anything like activity, was 
foreordained to be a loafer. Not that he 
abused his wife; he was incapable not only 
of that but of everything else. There was no 
more enthusiasm in him than there is in a cu- 
cumber. 

‘* All this is preliminary, but now I come 
tothe main issue. When Mildred was ten 
years old, the mother and daughter lived, or 
rather starved, ontwenty centsa day. Then 
this young girl began to use her eyes, and to 
such good purpose that at fifteen she had 
learned a great secret, namely, that marriage 
is at best a lottery, and very frequently a fatal 
disappointment. She was tender toher father, 
but her contempt was only half suppressed. 
He was not such a fool as to miss seeing that, 
and so a stone wall, higher than their hearts, 
was builded between them. No harsh word 
was spoken ; it was not a case for harshness, 
but for despair. 

‘* Mother and daughter talked matters over 
and came to the conclusion that if there was 
to be any future, they and not the father must 
achieve it. It was determined that Mildred 
should have all the advantages of education at 
any sacrifice. She was well grounded in 
Latin and Greek, learned to speak German 
and French fluently, and at twenty-three was 
equipped for any career that might offer ; for 
any career except one—she would not marry. 
The same blunder should not be made a sec- 
ond time, she said, in that family. Her 
mother had been drudge and slave for thirty 
years, and she did not propose to duplicate 
that experience. She is a charming girl, 
with a laugh like the tinkle of bells, and a 
power of fascination that has endangered a 
score of hearts. But she is not to be won. 

‘‘So I found her in bachelor quarters en- 
joying a competent income, which she gladly 
shares with the dear woman whose grief can- 
not be dissipated bytears. Theeclipse of the 
mother’s life has adumbrated all thoughts of 
a home, and all possible relations to the other 
eex.” 

Then our girl bachelor, her eyes shining 
like torchlights, turned on my ossified friend 
and asked, 

‘‘Do you blame her? If the home instinct 
has become an arrested development, is it her 
fault? Would you dareto urge her to pur- 
suea different course? Can you do either 
less or more than offer her your condolences 
and your boundless respect? Is it a misfor- 
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tune that the Lord has endowed her with so 
much sense that she refuses to throw herself 
away? It is you who are responsible for the 
half-life which she is leading.”’ 

There was not a wordin reply. The facts 
were blows, and her opponent staggered un- 
der them. I nodded and she went on. 

‘The second case is similar,’’ she said. 
‘‘Taura Marston has a father who thinks 
whisky is nutritious and governs himself ac- 
cordingly. A carload of prayers have been 
sent to heaven, but the devil has intercepted 
them. What should have been a home was 
simply a suburb of the infernal regions. 
Poverty pinched harder and harder until there 
was nothing left but a prolonged heartache. 
The three members of the family were a hope- 
less and helpless woman, a girl, who didn’t 
solve the puzzle until after her twentieth 
birthday and whothen hated all men because 
one of them had ruined her mother’s life, and 
a sordid, selfish, brutal specimen of human- 
ity preserved in alcohol. 

‘‘ Before this creature had quite run through 
his fortune, he sent Laura to Paris, where she 
spent three years preparing for a future which 
she knew nothing of, and so, when fate threw 
her over the precipice she opened this para- 
chute of education and broke her fall. Lov- 
ers were not wanting, they never are when a 
girl has a handsome face, but she shrank back 
with horror, declaring to her mother, on one oc- 
casion, that she would rather blow out the gas 
than to betied to the best man that ever lived. 
‘You can’t tell,’ she said, in tones drenched 
with tears, ‘ you can’t tell what a man is until 
you have lived with him, and then your case 
ispastremedy. Marriage, like some autumn 
days, may begin with a clear sky, but before 
noon a tempest may tear the whole orchard up 
by the roots. It doesn’t follow that because a 
man is good at twenty-eight he will be the 
same at forty. He may get tired of you, or, 
which is worse, you may get tired of him.’ 

‘“‘Laura had a genius for mathematics, and 
some fairy threw her into companionship 
with one who had charge of an astronomical 
observatory. The professor engaged her 
services, and she now has the direction of a 
corps of calculators. The salary is so satis- 
factory that when the father died—the only 
good thing he ever did—mother and daugh- 
ter lived together, the wreck and the girl 
bachelor who refused to become a wreck. 
The old lady’s early morning had been radi- 
ant, and her late afternoon will be the same, 
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but from ten to four she suffered pangs be- 
cause she had sworn to love, honor, and obey 
a mere apology for a man.” 

A second time she turned to my fossil with 
the face of an enraged goddess, and asked, 
‘*What have you tosay? Do you comment 
on these facts with a sneer, and stigmatize 
this noble creature as ‘an old maid’? Women 
have been forced to take this attitude by un- 
measured tyranny. They have deliberately 
suppressed the domestic instincts, choked 
them to death, like the princes in the Tower, 
and been driven to the conclusion that it 
doesn’t pay to have any relations with you 
whatever. You are not to be trusted, they 
Say, with a woman’s happiness. You are false 
to your vows, and whistle the most sacred af- 
fections down the wind as though they could 
be bought like wheat. You command your 
wife to be spotless, but allow yourself full 
liberty. If a woman errs once, no matter 
what the temptation, you damn her with ex- 
pletives which burn the throat that utters 
them, but reserve to yourselfthe right torevel 
in immorality whenever caprice or appetite 
may prompt; and when charged with infi- 
delity, you openly declare that it is one of 
your royal prerogatives. The rule you have 
adopted is, Woman must be pure as sunlight ; 
men may do as they please. Andnow, when 
your daughters conclude that no man is neces- 





sary to their happiness, that they are compe- 
tent to take care of themselves, that it isn’t 
worth their while to accept the feeble atten- 
tions which are left over from the husband’s 
enjoyments elsewhere, you make the welkin 
ring with jibes and jeers, talk about the un- 
sexing of women, the lack of domestic com- 
forts which marks these degenerate days, and 
throw up your hands in holy horror. Men 
are good actors under such circumstances, but 
some of us know, as well as you do yourselves, 
that your gestures and your wry faces were 
learned from Delsarte, and are the outward ex- 
pression of an emotion which does not exist.”’ 

She rose to go, but as she reached the door, 
she added, ‘‘ Your respect for us is increased 
by the fact that we have lost our respect for 
you. We only ask for fair play, andif you 
refuse it we shall take it.’’ 

She was gone, The thunderstorm was over ; 
the lightning no longer flashed ; the logs on 
the hearth burned brightly, sending out sput- 
tering sparks as though in applause of this 
angry eloquence, and the frosted windows 
shook in the wintry wind. 

My friend wasglum. He rose slowly, got 
into his fur-lined overcoat, andas he bade me 
good night, muttered, ‘‘ It was awful !’’ 

“But isn’t it true?’’ I asked. 

‘Hm!’ he replied. ‘‘ That’s why itis so 
awful.’’ 
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HE all-conquering power of a thor- 
oughly devoted Christian life ever feel- 
ing its obligation to be about its 
Master’s business, was shown in most 
illustrious manner in the career of Mrs. Cath- 
erine Booth. She was one of those to whom 
apparently ‘‘trust in all things high comes 
easy.’’ Tearing from before her eyes with 
firm will in her early years all those things 
of sense which tend to spiritual blindness, 
she looked beyond them at the truth as it was 
revealed to her, and with unfaltering purpose 
followed in pursuit of it. 
Her life history is lovingly, effectively, and 
accurately told in the ‘‘ Memoirs’’ written of 
~* The Life of Catherine Booth. By F. de L. Booth- 


Tucker. New York and Chicago: Fleming H, Revell 
Company. Twovols. $3.50. 


her by her son-in-law, Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker. Two large volumes have afforded 
scanty space for outlining her life-work. One 
of the favored few—as the world judges—to 
whom it is given to influence thousands upon 
thousands of fellow-mortals, no account of 
her life could be given save in epitome. The 
words of encouragement, the lessons of love, 
the acts of bravery recorded, serve only as ex- 
amples of the countless others so freely given 
to all needing them. 

Catherine Mumford was born in 1829 in 
Derbyshire, England. Her mother wasa 
positive woman of the Puritan stamp, who 
most carefully guarded her daughter from all 
contaminating influences. She was never 
allowed to associate freely with other chil- 
dren, but found her sole companions in 
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her parents and her only brother. Far from 
having seemed to the daughter in after years a 
lamentable deprivation, it was the plan which 
she herself adopted in rearing her own large 
family. In both cases it proved that the tie 
between mother and child became so close and 
intimate as fully to satisfy the desire for com- 
panionship. This does not mean that the 
young Catherine was unchildlike ; how gen- 
uinely natural she was is attested by her in- 
tense liking for dolls, a large family of which 
absorbed much of her attention in her earliest 
years. 

A very few years at school—two or three— 
gave her all the instruction she received other 
than that given by her mother and the wide 
knowledge which she gained for herself. Ofa 
highly nervous disposition andalways delicate 
in health, she was not fitted to endure the 
strain of school life. Besides, that she should 
pursue her studies at home sheltered from the 
dangers of evil communications, was in con- 
sonance with her mother’s theories. And 
later Mrs. Booth shared in this same dislike 
for schools, even preferring, if must be, that 
her children should remain in ignorance 
rather than be subject to the corrupting influ- 
ences of the modern educational system. That 
she underrated the value of a true education 
the following quotation from one of her let- 
ters most emphatically denies : ‘‘The woman 
who would serve her generation according to 
the will of God must make moral and intel- 
lectual culture the chief business of her life.’’ 
Her own love of knowledge led her to seek 
widely forit by herself. In certain fields, es- 
pecially in composition, geography, history, 
and theology she became proficient. A love 
of reading, a retentive memory, a logical 
mind, and a determined purpose gave her the 
same leverage over the difficulties of life, 
that a so-called finished education gives to 
many. 

Of anaturally religious turn of mind her en- 
vironments served to deepen and strengthen 
this tendency until the one absorbing pas- 
sion of existence for her was to make her life 
one of continued service for her Master. In 
his early manhood, her father was a minister 
and her first impressions were all connected 
with this calling. Decision was a predomi- 
nant trait of her character and this, yoked to 
the equally masterful power of love, formed 
the invincible motive forces which gathered 
into her life such almost incredible fruition. 
From the time of her conversion at sixteen 
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to the time of her death at sixty-one years of 
age she allowed no doubt as to her Christian 
experience and no cessation of her Christian 
work, 

The story of her love and marriage reads 
like aromance. In a little Methodist church 
in London, in the respective positions of pas- 
tor and parishioner William Booth met Cath- 
erine Mumford. No novelist ever introduced 
into his pages characters who were so evi- 
dently intended for each other from the be- 
ginning as were these two. The same high 
purpose animated both lives ; in all respects 
one served as the complement of the other. 
During an acquaintanceship of three years 
mutual regard deepened into fervent and 
abiding love which led to their perfectly united 
married life of nearly forty years. In the 
presence only of the bride’s father and the 
groom’s sister, the officiating clergyman 
pronounced before the altar of the church 
the words which made them man and wife. 
In striking contrast was this simple wed- 
ding to the impressive public ceremonies 
which both of the contracting parties later as 
founders of the Salvation Army caused to be 
observed when their children one after an- 
other took upon themselves the marriage 
vows in the presence of vast throngs of mem- 
bers of this powerful organization. This one 
fact shows how entirely free from prejudice 
and open to conviction was the mind of Mrs. 
Booth. Early training and personal incli- 
nation weighed as nothing with her in com- 
parison with an opportunity of impressing a 
valuable lesson. 

The Booths entered directly upon their life 
of evangelistic labor. In all ways which she 
then thought possible, the young wife aided 
her husband. Although an earnest advocate 
of woman’s rights, she could not for years 
overcome her timidity sufficiently to enter 
the field of public speaking. Her husband, 
convinced that she possessed unusual talent 
in that line, urged her long and earnestly to 
commit herselfto such work. Finally in the 
temperance cause she made her first attempt, 
addressing a youthful Band of Hope. Her 
success demanded repetition of effort, and she 
soon extended her labors so as to include 
women among her hearers and shortly spoke 
before mixed audiences. 

About this time her indignation was roused 
by a pamphlet violently attacking the right 
of women to preach the gospel. The work of 
Mrs. Phebe Palmer had elicited the appear- 
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ance of the document. Mrs. Booth wrotea 
spirited and convincing pamphlet in reply 
using as the basis of her plea the thought 
that any special gifts with which God had 
endowed women constituted sufficient license 
for their entering upon the spheres for which 
these gifts were designed. The author of 
the ‘‘Memoirs’’ happily supplements this 
thought by saying that Nature, who is never 
prodigal of her works, ‘‘would not have 
wasted public capacities and gifts of elo- 
quence on women had she not intended them 
to beused.’’ The most direct result of her pub- 
lication was the deepening conviction in the 
mind of its writer that she herself was dis- 
obeying the call of duty in refusing to enter 
upon the more public work of the ministry. 

Before an audience of about a thousand peo- 
ple she at last took the decisive step. Her 
husband had thrown open the services for 
public testimonies and she sat going over the 
old struggle with herself. Suddenly, quiet- 
ing it forever, she rose and walked down the 
aisle. Her husband alarmed went hurriedly 
to meet her asking what was the matter. She 
replied that she wished to say a word. He 
made a place for her and she simply told of 
her long wavering concerning this matter and 
of her resolution then to be from that time 
obedient to the Divine call. The great ques- 
tion was settled. Her husband announced 
her as the speaker for that evening and a 
crowded house listened to her words. 

From that hour the husband and wife were 
one in their labors. Side by side or in differ- 
ent localities as occasion required both spoke 
to eager listeners the words of life. They 
both possessed a peculiar influence, a mag- 
netic power, which drew people about them, 
and both knew well how to teach their hear- 
ers. Whether as evangelists orin the settled 
ministry the results of their labors were the 
same. 

In 1861 Mr. Booth severed his ministerial 
connection and gave himself to untrammeled 
independent evangelistic work. In 1855 he 
chose the East End of London as his perma- 
nent field of labor. There among the desper- 
ately poor and the outcasts he and his wife 
found the material which they gradually 
worked into the foundation of that world- 
renowned organization, the Salvation Army. 

Gathering about themselves a little band of 
helpers and then bringing in new recruits 
from among those helped, they continued to 
multiply their efforts forgood. Gen. Booth’s 





first idea regarding this increasing force of 
workers in the Christian Mission—as he first 
named his undertaking—was to make it a 
self-governing body—a little democracy. 
But gradually his views changed and he felt 
that to be most effective the general control 
must rest inhisownhands. The whole work 
in which they were engaged was like a war 
and demanded a commander-in-chief. His 
evangelists all agreed with him and in acoun- 
cil held in 1877 the name of the Salvation 
Army was adopted as that of the mission 
and military titles were given to the leaders. 
The work soon assumed the force of a con- 
quering army which grew to feel that there 
were no limits to its conquests. —To compass 
London, England, the continent, the world, 
were the rapid successive steps in its plans. 
In 1878 it was decided tocarry military tactics 
still further and to adopt uniforms. It was 
thought, and rightly too, that all these inno- 
vations would serve to deepen the aggressive 
spirit of the workers and to arouse greater at- 
tention among the outside public. 

In all this enterprise Mrs. Booth bore a con- 
spicuous part. Second only to her husband 
in the general control, she was his constant 
adviser on all questions. One after another 
her children entered the work, gradually tak- 
ing upon themselves higher and more impor- 
tant positions. As evidence of their success 
it is necessary to refer only to the work of the 
oldest daughter and her husband Commis- 
sioner Booth-Clibborn in France, to that of 
Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth in 
America—that of Commissioner and Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker (zée Miss Emma Booth) in In- 
dia, and to that of the oldest son, Commander 
Bramwell Booth and his wife in England and 
Scotland. The other four children have also 
met with success in different fields. 

The social purity movement has been a 
marked feature in the work of the Army, and 
always elicited Mrs. Booth’s earnest support 
and personal superintendence. Her dealings 
with outcast women were marked with 
the greatest tenderness and patience. She 
labored to free them from their old associa- 
tions by providing new homes for them and 
surrounded them with all theencouraging and 
helpful influences possible, speaking always 
the gentlest and kindest words to them indi- 
vidually and when they were gathered in au- 
diences. In striking contrast to this were 
the stern denunciations which she openly 
used when dealing with the sins of society. 
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With righteous indignation she fearlessly 
attacked all guilty in this particular. 

In spite ofthese weighty and multitudinous 
duties resting upon her, Mrs. Booth neglected 
no part of her maternal duties. Her children 
were carefully and systematically trained un- 
der her direct guidance. A tender loving 
mother, she was yet firm even to rigidity at 
times. She insisted upon implicit and un- 
compromising obedience. Following out to 
the letter the Bible command, her children 
were trained up in the way they should go. 
Carefully educated under her supervision they 
were fully equipped for the large places 
they were called to occupy. For instance, 
the daughter sent to France spoke readily to 
French audiences in theirown tongue. As 
a bright halo resting above the head of the 
Mother of the Salvation Army is the devoted 
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love, the filial reverence, paid her by each one 
of her children. 

Alwaysof delicate constitution this unremit- 
ting toil told severely upon Mrs. Booth. In 
the year 1888 she was smitten with an in- 
curable malady ; but for months she labored 
on, frequently through great suffering. As 
the shadow of death approached nearer, the 
inner light of her spirit grew brighter. 
Until forcibly compelled to do so she did not 
cease her labors, and then from her sick- 
room she spoke to many who found their 
way there seeking her help and guidance. 
When confined to her bed she sent out 
many letters of comfort and cheer. On Oc- 
tober 4, 1890, she died, and in all parts of 
the world hearts which her influence had 
reached mourned the loss of this strong and 
queenly woman. 


DOMESTIC LIFE TO THE FRONT. 


BY IDA VON BRUN-BARNOW. 


Translated from the German ‘'' Ueber Land und Meer "’ 


7 HE danger and perversion in the ed- 
ucation of the day,’’ says a well- 
known orator, ‘‘ consists in its be- 
ing directed only to scholarship, to 
memorizing, and knowledge, especially to a 
great general knowledge, which is understood 
to include possible and impossible things.”’ 
But circumstances show that only a very few 
in this way ever come to asettled conclusion,— 
which is equally hazardous for man and 
woman, and matures that social dissatisfac- 
tion that ogles with social democracy. 

We are all seized with the thought that one 
can never know enough. But right here the 
many lack the finer faculty of discrimina- 
tion between what learning they can actu- 
ally use and what will remain a dead weight 
as long as they live. In practical lite 
knowledge planted in the memory does not 
always and everywhere come into use, but 
rather thé habit of its realization, especially 
the inclination, the character, which cannot 
be tested by one examination, but which re- 
quires daily trials to demonstrate its endur- 
ing qualities. Both guided in the right man- 


ner, developed and cultivated, are greater 
factors in the advancement of humanity— 
man or woman—than all the books and all 
the learning. 


for ‘‘ The Chautauquan.”’ 


In the task of opening up a wider field of 
business activity and of securing for her 
gifted, talented fellow-sisters the means and 
ways of being granted the same opportunity 
for study that man enjoys in the various de- 
partments where, whether as physician or 
scientific teacher, she may measure her 
strength and ability with him, woman is in 
danger of overshooting by a wide mark what 
lies nearest her. We refer to the cultivation 
and fostering of all those virtues which are 
of the most importance to the mother and 
governess of the human race. Although 
nearly all parents will gladly marry off their 
daughters, the greatest neglect prevails in re- 
gard to preparing them for faithful house- 
keepers and mothers, and only a few of our 
young girls have even a presentiment of the 
seriousness of the duties they enter upon at 
marriage. Much time, money, and painsare 
spent in coaxing along mediocre talent, 
while the cultivation of domestic vir- 
tues receives little attention. By dress- 
ing the daughters with disproportional 
elegance and according to the latest styles, 
love of dress and enjoyment are fostered ; 
even while yet in the children’s schools they 
are debilitated with all manner of pleasures 
which are neither suitable for their age 
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nor good for their health. This is especially 
true of the girls for whose entrance into the 
social world many weak mothers and in- 
dulgent fathers cannot wait. Another evil 
arises from this same source: pleasures cost 
money and beguile one into spending more 
than his income, which becomesthe first link 
in a chain of error bringing shame and mis- 
ery to so many families. 

We cannot all be educated for teachers nor 
as our singularly gifted fellow-sisters compete 
with men in scientific regions, but we can all 
take the education for faithful wives and 
mothers, we can all be early taught to keep 
our expenditures within our incomes, to 
place duty before pleasure. And through 
our example man can and will be brought 
back to simplicity. Woman’s directing in- 
fluence on man has in all time been important, 
as much so in domestic as in social life. 
There are daily examples to show that a wife 
by her ignorance, idleness, unfaithful dis- 
charge of duties, has brought on the ruin of 
domestic relations and made the house dis- 
gusting to her husband, whereas a prudent, 
conscientious wife has managed well with 
modest means and made the house pleasant 
to her husband. In her celebrated letter on 
the duties of a wife Maria Theresa wrote to 
her daughter Maria Christine: ‘‘Toa mar- 
ried woman everything is of importance, 
there is nothing trifling. Order in the day’s 
arrangement and in the household is the soul 
of a quiet and happy life.”” But this has been 
lost sight of entirely in training the girls of 
to-day. Even the woman movement, which 
desires the best things and aims at woman’s 
highest good, does not lay enough stress on 
domestic training, and yet this, both by force 
of ci:cumstances and by choice, is usually 
the most important for our daughters. 

If by knowledge and cultivation of talents 
character were established, conscientiousness 
in duty awakened, spiritual life more cher- 
ished, a return to simplicity would be much 
easier, and much that burdens one at the 
present time would pass away. Time goes 
on to-day in its regular passage the same as 
it always has ; the only difference is that we 
make it troublesome and make ourselves dis- 
satisfied with it. Let us candidly examine 


into what most destroys its harmony. Is it 
the visitations of God or is it not rather dis- 
satisfaction with what one has and covetous- 
ness of what one cannot have; haste and 
pleasure, material profit, appearance, and high 
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living? Everyone struggles beyond his cir- 
cumstances ; egotism, idleness, are the gods 
to which we do homage more or less; the 
fever for impractical culture is an illness 
which is permeating every strata of society. 

After the duties of a mother are discharged 
there is seldom time for her to pursue her 
chosen calling, or if she does not attend to 
her children, for her as a poor workingwoman 
there is scarce time to fold her hands. Alas! 
often enough this latter necessity proves det- 
rimental to the helpless little ones. But 
without necessity such a course is in our 
judgment directly unconscionable. Here it 
must be noted that with the increased claims 
of life even the wife of the better classes must 
work with her husband. It is indeed so, and 
the ‘‘increased claims’’ are still increasing 
from year to year. One need only observe 
the dowry of a young couple of to-day, only 
take a glance at the linen and wardrobe of 
the bride, to wonder what remains to be 
wished, what it costs to make and to keep it 
all so perfect. The corresponding dowry 
must evidently be the dwelling, the body of 
servants, the material life. Reflect on where 
this must lead, whether keeping up sucha 
household does not cost the sacrifice of 
straining purse and strength. Every one is 
more or less impressed with the thought that 
one caunot swim against the stream, cannot 
lower the increasing pretensions of the time. 
To the Moloch of fashion, the tempter idle- 
ness, we sacrifice our better convictions,— 
often the peace and enjoyment of our homes. 
In this kind of affected life all that kindly 
disposition is lost, all that tenderness of the 
mind is out of the question, in which are 
rooted those tender, fine sensibilities which 
attract and bind hearts together and which 
give to domestic life its consecration, its zest. 
Mereoutside splendor is only tinsel ; in it true 
gold is not to be found, that gold which, if 
we change it into smaller pieces, can buy us 
domestic peace and genuine happiness. 

The house is woman’s acre, her kingdom, 
over which she alone has control, says Sam- 
uel Smiles in his excellent work ‘‘ Charac- 
ter.” But if she does not plow this acre, if 
she does not perform her noble task, condi- 
tions will necessarily arise that will lead to 
sad confusion. Very few women compre- 
hend how important for the state an orderly 
family life is, and what the results would be if 
women alienated themselves from their near- 
est lying duties. Example avails more than 
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recept; the faithfulness with which a 
mother fulfills her duty to her children 
heightens their love and regard, commands 
obedience and respect, and strengthens the 
bond between mother and child so that itcan- 
not be broken, whereas a mother’s frivolity, 
ignorance, and indifference to her duties lead 
to an estrangement of the natural affections, 
which is fatal to the child and must under- 
mine the peace and happiness of the whole 
family. 

Indeed no nation can show in its history so 
sad an example as the French of what a wife 
comes to who has had no domestic training. 
Almost at birth the daughter of distinguished 
family is separated from her mother, first to 
be given over to nurses then to be educated 
at a cloister, where she seldom or never sees 
her mother. When she reaches a marriagea- 
ble age and the command of her parents in 
the world reaches her she responds with an un- 
restrained longing for independence, an utter 
ignorance of her duties to the family and to 
society. More shaken up and confused than 
prepared for life, she learns to know her par- 
ents, with whom she has scarcely anything in 
common except her name, and the parentsin 
their own inexperience and uncertainty can 
neither give their daughter the proper advice 
nor necessary support, but are only intent 
on marrying her off as soon as possible toa 
well-to-do, esteemed man; no attention is 
paid to her opposition, but the life bond of 
two human beings is degraded to a mere busi- 
ness affair, just as itis with us when mar- 
riages are made for money. 

Without love and without a presentiment 
of the earnest duties of wife and mother the 
young girl enters upon marriage and begins 
the struggle with a longing for happiness 
which she seeks in vain in her loveless mar- 
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riage. Her ambition impels her to acquire 
general information, and easily and quickly 
mastering enough for conversation, she is 
ready to converse with the piquancy and in- 
born grace of a French woman, which makes 
her charming and dangerous to men. In 
spite of all the lightness of social tone which 
she soon commands, the keynote is cold af- 
fectation, which jests about the most inward 
and natural relations such as religion and 
morals, and the conversation moves on ina 
frivolous, coarse strain. 

We have only to remember the drama 
“‘Sodom’s End’’—it is drawn from our so- 
ciety of to-day, as is many a work of our 
realistic poets, and shows the evils which are 
breaking up society, and are perhaps about 
to plunge us into a revolution if they are not 
mitigated by the training of intrinsic human- 
ity, which rests first of all in the hands of the 
mother and wife. 

How deeply Napoleon I. recognized the im- 
portance of a good training is discernible in 
his conversation with the learned Madam 
Campan. ‘‘Theold systems of training are 
worth nothing,’’ said he, ‘‘ but what do we 
lack to give the people a proper training ?’’ 

‘* Mothers,”” was Madam Campan’s answer. 

‘*Yes,’” Napoleon warmly rejoined. ‘‘In 
that one word lies the system of training. 
Therefore let it be your care to train mothers 
who shall know how to bring up their chil- 
dren !”” 

We assent to the words of this great man 
with our whole souls. Yes, let it be our 
chiefest care totrain mothers to know how to 
bring up their children ; only then can woman 
fulfill the calling to which God Himself has 
appointed her. Therefore let the watchword 
be: give the mother preparation for her 
duties. 


THE HAMPTON SCHOOL AND ITS FOUNDER. 
BY LULU CRANSTON HARVEY. 


N the year 1839 there came into the home 

| ofa zealous pair of American missionaries 
in the Hawaiian Islands, a little child. 
He seemed, perhaps, very much like 
other children. There was nothing remark- 
able about his birth or boyhood ; nothing to 
indicate that here was a child who would one 
day lead the march along that path of civili- 
zation which brought an unfortunate race 





from intellectual bondage to freedom. Yet 
so it was to be. And to-day many dark- 
skinned workmen and peaceful, home-making 
braves owe their larger manhood to the fact 
that Samuel Armstrong, the founder of the 
Hampton School, was born. 

The early life of Mr. Armstrong was favor- 
able for the ends for which it seems made. 
While his father, Richard Armstrong, was 
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laboriously endeavoring to work out the 
emancipation of the Hawaiian natives, he, 
the boy, was wandering around those pictur- 
esque volcanic islands, unconsciously taking 
observations which were in the future toevolve 
into guiding principles in the solution of the 
great race questions which have confronted, 
and are to-day confronting every patriotic 
and public-spirited citizen of America. 

At the age of twenty-one Samuel Arm- 
strong was sent to America to be educated. 
He was placed in Williams College, Dr. Mark 
Hopkins then being president. Our Civil 
War breaking out, hé enlisted early, and 
served till theclose. Two anda half years of 
that time he was lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel of two regiments of U. S. colored 
troops—and his experience in that command 
convinced him of the excellent capabilities 
of the freedmen—their daring, their devotion, 
their zeal for improvement—‘‘ often studying 
their spelling books under fire’’—and their 
appreciation of good treatment. 

In 1866, at the close of the war, Gen, Arm- 
strong was placed by the commissioner of the 
Freedman’s Bureau in charge of ten counties 
in eastern Virginia, with headquarters at 
Hampton—‘ to manage negro affairs and to 
adjust, if pessible, the relation of the races.’’ 

Here, at Hampton, Gen. Armstrong found 
a school which had been running successfully 
for four years under the direction of the 
American Missionary Association of New 
York. This was the first school opened for 
freedmen in the South, and was in charge of 
an ex-slave, Mrs. Mary Peake. Over fifteen 
hundred children were gathering here—and 
for want of buildings, old hospital barracks 
were serving the peaceful purpose of class- 
rooms. 

Near here the first English settlement was 
made, and the first slaves landed on the con- 
tinent. Here arosethe problem of the relation 
of the white man to the Indian which two 
and a half centuries have failed entirely to 
solve. It was in this region that the bur- 
gesses, led by Patrick Henry, denounced 
George III., and where later was witnessed 
the final triumph of American Independ- 
ence, when Washington and Cornwallis were 
brought face to face at Yorktown. Here Gen. 
Butler’s contraband order first gave freedom 
tothe slave. And in sight of this shore, in 


Hampton Roads, was fought the famous bat- 
tle between the Monitor and Merrimac which 
revolutionized naval warfare. 
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This historic spot Gen. Armstrong soon per- 
ceived to be peculiarly fitted forthe great and 
permanent educational institution which had 
long existed as a daydreamin hismind. He 
suggested his plan to the American Mission- 
ary Association, which received it cordially, 
and authorized, in June, 1867, the purchase of 
‘* Little Scotland,’’ an estate of one hundred 
and twenty-five acres, since increased to one 
hundred and ninety, on Hampton River. 

Gen. Armstrong had the plans for this work 
clearly conceived, and expected to assist in 
it, but not totakechargeof it. He wasthere- 
fore surprised one day to receive a letter from 
the secretary of the A. M. A. stating that the 
man selected for the place had declined—and 
asking him if he could takeit. Of this Gen. 
Armstrong says, ‘‘Till then my own future 
had been blind; it had only been clear that 
there was a work to do for the ex-slaves, and 
where and how it should be done.”’ 

Thus began the Hampton School. It is 
founded on the threefold principle of manual, 
mental, and spiritual training. Gen. Arm- 
strong’s manual labor plan was met with no 
enthusiasm. People said, ‘‘It won’t pay.”’ 
‘*Of course,’ said Gen. Armstrong, ‘‘itcan- 
not pay ina money way, but it will pay ina 
moval way ;especially with thefreedmen. It 
will make them men and women as nothing 
else will. Itis the only way to make them 
good Christians.”’ 

He maintained that ignorance, with the 
negro, as with the Hawaiian, was not half 
the trouble; the chief difficulty was de- 
ficient character; the negro was what the 
past had made him, and he must be dealt 
with on thescientific basis—the facts of hered- 
ity and surrounding. The foundation princi- 
ple is education by self-help. ‘‘ Nothing is 
asked for the student that he can provide by 
his own labor.”’ 

The school was incorporated as independ- 
ent of any association or sect, and of govern- 
ment. ‘‘It does work for the state and gen- 
eral government, for which it receives aid, 
but is not supported by them.”’ 

The school opened in April, 1868, with two 
teachers and fifteen pupils. Nowaftertwenty- 
five years there are eighty teachers and as- 
sistants, and over eight hundred students. 
Besides this, eight hundred graduates have 
gone forth to spread the Hampton work in 
the South. 

According to the original plan, the sciiool 
was for negroes alone, though no limit as to 
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color was made inthe charter; but in 1878 
some Indian ex-prisoners of war in Florida 
were admitted to Hampton, at the solicitation 
of Capt. R. H. Pratt, whose three years’ man- 
agement of them had convinced him that they 
were capable of much development. The 
Hon. Carl Schurz, then secretary of the in- 
terior, quick to note the result of this experi- 
ment, sent more Indians from the West. 
Then Congress, persuaded of the beneficial 
results of Indian training, established the 
school at Carlisle, where over five hundred 
Indian youths under Capt. Pratt are being 
taught. 

The annual attendance of Indians at Hamp- 
ton is now one hundred and thirty-six, of 
whom one hundred and twenty are aided by 
the government, the other sixteen by charity. 
The Indians have now reached the point 
where they do not have to be coaxed to go to 
school. But they have not yet reached the 
point where they are desirable students, as a 
whole. Hampton is able to take only about 
half the number who wish to come. 

The total annual cost of the school is about 
$155,000. The labor of the negro students is 
valued at about $55,000, which leaves $100,000 
net annual cost to the public; or $154 for 
each negro. Thissum is provided as follows : 
$10,000 annual appropriation from Virginia ; 
$20,000 from Congress, for the maintenance 
of 120 Indians ; $10,000 income from endow- 
ment fund and from rents ; this leaves $60,000 
to be contributed by the people, in the form 
of scholarships, donations, etc. 

The school is never closed but is reduced 
about one half during the summer. Many 
colored students go out to work, and a half or 
more of the Indian students have ‘‘ outings’’ 
among Massachusetts farmers. 

When the school opened in 1868, the build- 
ings consisted of the old mansion house, a 
brick mill, and the hospital barracks. In 
1870 a large brick building, known as Aca- 
demic Hall, was erected. In 1873, theconstruc- 
tion of Virginia Hall, the largest of the school 
buildings, began—on no capital to speak of, 
but funds came in as fast as needed, and when 
the building was done, though at a cost of 
$80,000, it was paid for. 

Experience has proved the wisdom of Gen. 
Armstrong’s theory in regard to industrial 
training, as a basis of education for these 
people. The boys and girls are paid for all 
work done for the institute, and they pay for 
what they receive. 
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A ledger account is kept with each student, 
who is taught to be very strict in all business 
affairs. The girls make their own clothing, 
but the boys’ clothing is made in the school- 
shops by students. Board is $10 a month, 
which includes all living expenses, and med- 
ical care by the resident physician. Tuition 
is provided for by free scholarships of $j70a 
year. A record of each student and of all 
details is very accurately kept. The business 
management of the whole institution is ad- 
mirable to the last degree. 

The school work may be classified into 
three general departments : the normal school, 
the night school, and the Whittier school. 
The Whittier school is composed of the chil- 
dren of the large colored population of the 
neighborhood. This school has six grades 
and is largely taught by normal students under 
supervision, as a practical training for future 
work. In addition to the purely mental work 
here, there are sewing classes and a cooking 
school, and here also the mothers of the neigh- 
borhood meet with the teachers at Saturday 
afternoon teas, and practical topics are dis- 
cussed. 

The night school has been called the key- 
stone of the Hampton arch, for here is typi- 
fied the work of the school ; not in its scholar- 
ship, certainly, butin that slow, plodding, 
determined perseverance which says we have 
come here to learn, cost what it may. The 
students of this school come without any 
means, work at a trade or on the farm ten 
hours a day, and then from seven to nine in 
the evening they study in the night classes. 
At present there are about two hundred and 
fifty of these students. 

The normal school has four years’ work: ; 
and at the end of the third year the students 
go out to teach one year before entering the 
senior class. 

The industrial department of Hampton is a 
marvel in its system, its engineering, and its 
practical results. Hereinthis busy, stirring, 
orderly town of fifty buildings we find a tin 
shop, a shoe shop, a harness shop, a paint 
shop, a knitting room—which turns out 1o,- 
ooo dozen pairs of mittens annually—a print- 
ing office and bindery, industrial rooms for 
tailoring, shirt making, mending, and dress- 
making. These rooms turn out about five 
thousand well-made garments every year. 
On the water front is a group of industrial 
works comprising a complete sawmill plant, 
with dry kilns, a planing mill, a wood work- 
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ing department and general repair shops, 
carpenter and technical training shops. The 
logs used in the sawmill are rafted from the 
institute’s own pine lands on Albemarle 
Sound. 

Besides a wheelwright and a blacksmith 
shop, there is a machine shop where the boys 
learn to repair machinery and care for engines. 
There is also a large truck and wheelbarrow 
manufacturing establishment. The institute 
is lighted by gas made in its own gas-house, 
supplying over fifteen hundred lights. 

The farming is done on the most approved 
methods, and the produce is abundant, the 
long summer making it possible to raise two 
cropson nearly every field. Fifty head of cat- 
tleand overtwenty horses are kept through the 
year. Besides the home farm of one hundred 
and ten acres, there is,six miles away,the Hem- 
enway farm—the giftof Mrs. Mary Hemenway 
of Boston. There is a fine greenhouse where 
flower culture is carried on with success—and 
a garden where girls are taught the art and 
science of gardening. 

The shops and farms furnish essentially all 
the products that are used in the school, and 
some to be sold. The work required to run 
the institution is all done by students under 
direction. 

A hospital building, pleasant, airy, and 
sunny, was given to the school by the people 
of King’s Chapel, Boston, in memory of Miss 
Foote. The food for the hospital is prepared 
in a special diet kitchen. 

The special department of discipline is 
founded upon the military organization of 
the boys. The detailing of boys from their 
number to guard the buildings, or to act as 
monitors, and the formation of a court mar- 
tial to pass sentence on special cases of 
misconduct—all tend to impress upon the 
students a feeling of responsibility—a quality 
which is painfully lacking in the servile or 
savage races. 

The normal school course is a good one, 
but is perhaps more elementary than in some 
normal schools. 

Moral and religious instruction is provided 
not only directly as through their chapel 
service, prayer meetings, Sunday school, and 
Bible classes, but also indirectly in many 
ways. Thegirls aredivided intocircles of ten, 
under charge of one teacher, for the purpose 
of mutual helpfulness in moral and social di- 
rections. 

A striking example of Hampton methods 
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is shown in the reception of Indian pupils 
from the West. Theexperience to which they 
have been accustomed is reversed by having 
the girls ride in from the station while the 
boys walk—thus giving the boys a lesson in 
respect for the girls. 

Advantageis constantly taken to instill into 
the pupils the virtues of forbearance, cour- 
tesy, and trustworthiness. 

The practical results of the Hampton work, 
in the after lives of the students, have been 
most carefully watched and recorded, through 
the method of graduate correspondence. An 
investigation of the results of Hampton train- 
ing upon returned Indian students was or- 
dered by Congress in 1891—and the report 
showed that of those who had taken a three 
or four years’ course, none ‘‘returned to the 
blanket,”’ or to the old ways of living, while 
of the whole number it was found that three 
fourths did well, and though often facing pov- 
erty and failure remained true to the Hamp- 
ton ideal. 

The visible effects of the Hampton training 
upon the colored race are embodied in the 
school buildings and churches and enterpri- 
sing workshops which dot here and there the 
whole South. The Tuskegee (Alabama) nor- 
mal school is the thriving offspring of Hamp- 
ton, and is managed by a Hampton grad- 
uate. 

The Rev. Lyman Abbott voiced the senti- 
ment of those who comprehend the signifi- 
cance of Hampton’s work when he said, 
‘*The time will come when, in recognition 
of his magnificent services and of his noble 
life, the South, out of pure gratitude, will 
erect statues to Gen. Armstrong’s memory.”’ 

It is natural, after the contemplation of a 
great work, to wish to learn something of the 
mind that conceived it. We could not fail 
to take a deep interest in the man who has 
brought about what some one has called ‘‘the 
miracle of the nineteenth century.’”’ It need 
hardly besaid that Gen. Armstrong was a man 
of courage, zeal, and a great determination 
which overruled every obstacle. But he was 
more than this. He was one of the few out 
of a multitude who are capable of devoting 
themselves unselfishly to a cause. 

Samuel Armstrong showed his greatness 
when he said, ‘‘ Whatever good teaching 
I have done has been Mark Hopkins teach- 
ing through me.’”’ He sought not for 
praise, but devoted himself, earnestly, un- 
selfishly, to the working out of a noble ideal. 
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And after twenty-five years of faithful service 
it mattered not so much te him that a part of 
his reward was a paralytic’s chair, since 
the child of his rearing had grown to noble 
stature, and could go on alone. His life of 
hard labor and self-sacrifice brought him to 
the end of his work, almost in his prime ; but 
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itis the intensity, not the length, of life, that 
counts. 

Hampton’s friends have faith that the 
mighty impulse which has been given it 
through this one great life may be carried on 
by those who are able to catch its spirit, and 
devote themselves to its work. 


TO TRUTH. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


ELESTIAL Truth, most beauteous, most austere, 

White-flaming Spirit, take this pilgrim song 
Of one who seeketh thee now many a year 

Life’s paven ways and woodland paths along. 
Thou know’st how oft the heart is faint for fear 

To lose thy trace amid the eddying throng, 
How oft the dewdrop neighbors with the tear 

On moss and heather where the foot went wrong. 


Ah, how may darkness comprehend the light, 

And how should I, enmeshed and clouded so 
In multitudinous error, view aright 

Thy radiant visage and its glory know? 
For subtile filaments of falsehood blight 

The pattern fair whereto my deeds would grow, 
And still their fruits are bitter in despite 

Of all this groping of the roots below. 


Well might my quest despair of thee, shouldst thou 
Despair of it, but still my haunted days, 
By each mysterious leafage of the bough, 
And ashes blanched by the escaping blaze, 
By lure of singing waves before the prow, 
And sunset runes in sard and chrysoprase, 
Awake the bosom Sphinx, renew the vow, 
And once again illume the wistful gaze. 


For even here thy beams encompass me, 
Tortured and solaced by the happy pain 
To feel the effulgence that I may not see 
Divinely fret the shadow and the stain. 
Melt thou these glooms and set the spirit free, 
For save thou aidest, all my toil is vain, 
From deeps of darkness straining still toward thee, 


Immortal only by the power to strain. 



















































THEC. L. S.C. GOES ON FROM YEAR 
TO YEAR. 


In the month of June, 1893, the students of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle finished another year’s course of reading. 
To some they were months of hard study ; to 
others simply serious reading, which was a 
substitute for occupations of less importance. 
The tidings we receive from every direction 
indicate that it has been a delightful and 
profitable year to the multitudes who have 
conned the C. L. S. C. books and read the 
pages of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

‘‘The Athenians,” as the Class of ’93 call 
themselves, have finished their four years’ 
course. Many will receive their diplomas 
during the suminer at fifty different Chau- 
tauqua Assemblies, and into thousands of 
homes diplomas will come in an unostenta- 
tious way. The motto of this class, ‘‘ Study 
to be what you wish to seem,’’ is an inspiring 
sentiment, a useful study, a practical help in 
character building, as well as a trustworthy 
guide in making one’s way in life. This 
class, more than four years ago, selected as 
their emblem the acorn, which reminds us of 
the lessons so often taught by orators and 
authors, how from a small beginning the 
magnificent achievements of the world are 
developed. 

The class spirit engendered by the mottoes, 
emblems and colors, readings, filling out ex- 
amination papers, and receiving diploma will 
greatly aid every member in all the future 
of life. 

The graduation marks a period in the his- 
tory of each class, and gives to the Chautau- 
qua Assemblies which meet during the sum- 
mer months a ‘‘Recognition Day.’’ The 
class gather in sections on the various Chau- 
tauqua Assembly grounds all over the land 
to hear a public address, and, by a variety of 
class exercises, emphasize their graduation 
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before admiring audiences, which usually 
contain some envious spirits who are pro- 
voked to go and do likewise. 

These summer Assemblies make a unique 
link for the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle. The readings close with the 
month of June and begin with the month of 
October in each year. The out-of-door As- 
semblies are held during this interim, where 
lectures, concerts, and a variety of public en- 
tertainments are furnished, together with 
opportunities for all sorts of innocent out-of- 
door sports. They lift the recreative period of 
the year above a scene of mere fashion, or a 
place for gossip, a round of gambling, ora 
mere opportunity for killing time and wast- 
ing human energy ; they combine things that 
are beautiful, and true, and good, for the at- 
traction of all who love the open air, and are 
charmed by wholesome instruction and inno- 
cent amusements. It was a happy thought 
that introduced these summer Assemblies as 
the connecting link between the closing and 
opening of the C. L. S. C. year. 

We now point to the future, and say 
that all people who begin the C.L. S.C. 
readings on the first of October, 1893, will 
find an admirable course of study prepared. 
First will be the book, ‘‘ Rome and the Mak- 
ing of Modern Europe,’’ which carries one 
through the Middle Ages and shows how the 
European states were organized. It explains 
the beginning of the great movements of the 
nineteenth century. Then comes ‘‘ Roman 
and Medieval Art,’’ with one hundred and 
forty-nine illustrations. Art andarchitecture 
are beautifully illustrated, and exquisitely 
pictured in the text for the enjoyment of the 
most esthetic taste, tracing the evolution of 
Greek art through Roman history into the 
Middle Ages. Then follows ‘‘ Outlines of 
Economics,’’ a new book by Dr. Ely, which 
contains the latest and best things he 
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has written ; it is an interesting study of the 
common conditions of life in a most practical 
form. In the ‘Classic Latin Course in 
English,’’ Dr. Wilkinson has condensed two 
volumes into one, giving the reader a general 
acquaintance with the character and material 
of the Latin classics. ‘‘Song and Legend 
from the Middle Ages”’ is a charming little 
book of poems and stories translated from the 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, and Scan- 
dinavian originals; while ‘‘Science and 
Prayer’? by Dr. Kinsley is a small book 
which discusses the alleged inconsistency be- 
tween the scientific conception of natural law 
and the doctrine of divine interposition. 
These books will afford enjoyable instruction 
to their readers. But this is only a part of 
the C. L. S. C. plan for the ‘‘ Roman Year,”’ 
which comes in 1893-94. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN the other portions 
of the readings will be published. These 
will be prepared by such authors as President 
Schurman of Cornell University, Prof. Cham- 
berlin of the University of Chicago, Prof. 
Shaler and Prof. Hart of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Prof. Moll of Johns Hopkins University, 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy of Dublin University, 
Ireland, Prof. H. H. Boyesen of Columbia 
College, Dr. J. M. Buckley of New York, 
Dr. Merrill Edwards Gates, president of 
Amherst College, Prof. Oldrini of Italy, and 
along list of eminent scholars and authors 
for whose names we have not space at this 
time. 

All these articies will be written in the pop- 
ular language of the people, technical terms 
will be avoided, dead languages will drop out 
of sight. Wholesome English that every- 
body can comprehend will be used in writing 
about modern Italy, the Italian government 
and literature, Italian towns and cities, in 
treating philosophy, biology, chemistry, 
physics, and all science, in the discussion of 
American charity, economic science, public 
speaking and how to debate, together with 
many other subjects of vital interest to the 
reading public. 
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The circular sent out from the C. L. S. C. 
Office at Buffalo, N. Y., will explain in detail 
the course of study already prepared. The 
books are now issuing from the press. The 
magazine going on its way each month will 
contain, besides the Required Readings for 
the C. L. S. C., a large number of popular ar- 
ticles on questions of the times in the United 
States government and in the churches, on 
moral reforms, on lines of travel, and living 
questions touching all round the sky of active 
practical life. Indeed, the reading matter in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN during the year ’93-94 
will make a library equal to ten 12mo books 
of three hundred pages each, and this will be 
furnished at $2.00, or $1.80 in clubs of five or 
more. It costs a student seven dollars a year 
for THE CHAUTAUQUA® and all the books, 
and it takes four years to read the course, and 
this may be done in one’s home, in an office, 
on thecars, or wherever the reader may choose. 

More than two hundred thousand people 
have sent in their names during the last fif- 
teen years, and other thousands continue to 
put theirs on the roll, saying that they mean 
to read this course ; some of them read it 
alone, others read in connection with local 
circles, but it can be done effectively either 
way. It is interesting to learn that great en- 
thusiasm has characterized this movement 
from the day it began, and the C. L. S. C. 
has had such force that it has become 
an established institution, so that a 
person who owns its diploma may hold up 
his head and feel proud of the organization. 
It is the largest university in the world, 
and the most democratic in its spirit, in its 
methods, in its examinations, and all that 
pertains to the student from the day he begins 
to read till the day he graduates. 

It is very democratic to say everybody is 
invited to join, and no examinations re- 
quired ; when one comes in he finds a goodly 
company of people who have graduated from 
the best universities in the land, mingling 
with people who have not graduated froma 
high school, or a common school, or any other 
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school ; one spiritanimates them all, and that 
is, to enlarge their knowledge of men and 
things, to ennoble their lives with culture 
and useful information, that human life may 
be better equipped for its vocation. These 
things move us to place a higher value on the 
human mind and human life, whilethey make 
brighter and more cheerful all the world in 
which we live. 


THE SCARCITY OF INTERESTING NOV- 
ELS, 


TuHarT recent and current novels are not as 
interesting as were the novels of our grand- 
fathers’ time is a proposition not hard to 
maintain ; but admitting that the reverse is 
true and that contemporary fiction surpasses 
at every point that of Scott, Hugo, Dumas, 
and the rest, still the question is: Why are 
to-day’s novels so very uninteresting? Hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of them pour from the 
presses, people buy them and read them in a 
perfunctory way, as if out of mere habit ; but 
small indeed is the interest generated. It 
seems clear that something of vital impor- 
tance has evaporated from the substance of 
romance ; but what is it? 

The other day a poet in the columns of a 
weekly journal sang : 


‘** Make thou my vision sane and clear, 
That I may see what beauty clings 
To common forms, and find the soul 
Of unregarded things.’’ 


This is the cry of science as understood by the 
narrowest specialists and it is the voice ofa 
debilitating realism. It is not a sane imagi- 
nation that dwells upon common things. You 
must first pervert imagination before you 
can make it have anything to do with the 
commonplace and the usual. The natural 
field of exercise for creative thought is outside 
of the usual round of humdrum experience. 
Nothing is farther from the possible than to 
make an enduring creation out of transient 
materials. The wholeis no stronger than its 
weakest part. A momentary curiosity may be 
generated by reading a transcript from actual, 
uninteresting, commonplace life, a curiosity 
like that with which a child regards a block 
house or a plastercat. The appeal does not 
reach the imagination, which is the only com- 
mon, everlasting medium of universal human 
sympathy. The trouble with our generation 
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is that it is trying to believe that the only 
‘vision sane and clear’’ in life and in litera- 
ture is that which can grasp ‘‘common forms’”’ 
and at the same time reject those larger and 
more potent ones whose influence is unchange- 
able and of universal appeal. 

Unwittingly we are demonstrating the ab- 
solute lack of affinity between fiction and 
science, The physical basis of life as sought 
by science can be found, if at all, by disinte- 
gration alone, that is by a solution of the in- 
finitesimal. Realists in attempting to ap- 
ply the “scientific spirit’’ to fiction-writing 
have had to discard imagination, the only ar- 
tistic force, and depend upon mere observa- 
tion and note-taking. This process soon be- 
comes absorbingly interesting to the novel- 
ist himself, but to nobody else in the world. 
It is so in the dryer fieldsofscience. A great 
American scientist told us that Professor 
Huxley had from day to day a very small au- 
dience in London to hear him discuss his 
theories of comparative anatomy, and yet to 
Professor Huxley the discussion was doubt- 
less of tremendous interest. 

In the various discussions of what is called 
the theory of novel-writing, the realists seem 
to overlook this controlling element, viz.: 
the universality of the imaginative appeal, 
and they forget or willfuily turn away from 
the possibility of their own taste being a per- 
verted one. If a man havea theory he will 
find it hard for him not to imagine that it 
will attract and captivate the whole world; 
but in almost every case just the reverse will 
betrue. We have now before us the singular 
spectacle in the literary field of a prevailing 
school of fiction whose only genuine popular- 
ity is confined closely to the members of that 
school. Most of our novels are at present 
written to fit thisschool’s theory. Invention 
and imaginative lift are cast aside as worth- 
less, and only what one can see in the back 
yard of one’s neighbor is ever written about. 
This may look like a strained statement ; but 
a close view of our fiction field will sustain it 
as literally true. Pessimism is nothing more 
or less than a back-yard view of life; and 
somehow realism is always, of one sort or 
another, pessimism. 

There seems to be a prevalent belief that 
romance is something untrue to human ex- 
perience. The poverty, the hard struggles, 
the glorious triumph, and the wild tragedy 
of Abraham Ljincoln’s career would be re- 
jected by those who long for the “‘ vision sane 
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and clear’’ with which to see only the com- 
mon, usual, ordinary life. Yet a life like 
Lincoln’s fixes itself inevitably as the true 
romantic standard of aspiration in a country 
based as ours is on democratic freedom. 
‘‘Melodramd, melodrama !’’ would be thecry 
should a contemporary novelist give his hero 
the career of Lieutenant Cushing or that of 
Henry M. Stanley. Thetheory of ‘realism’’ 
calls for the portrait of some bloodless society 
man or of some heartless and soulless voué 
dawdling in an atmosphere of intrigue where 
uninteresting women chatter and prate. 

The novelist, once self-devoted to this the- 
ory of fiction, loses his bearings and begins 
to imagine that the whole of life is a dead 
level of commonplace and that the only reali- 
ties are those observable from his kitchen 
window, or experienced at a conventional 
ball or reception in d/asé society. Nothing 
to him seems worth studying save the seamy 
and seedy or the gaudy and betinseled fa- 
miliar figures of the slums or of the parlors. 
And here lies the secret of that failure to in- 
terest which is so obviously the distinguish- 
ing fault of current novels. No sooner, in- 
deed, does a writer imagine that the moon- 
shine of mere style can make something 
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divine out of the commonplace than he loses 
all chances of ever doing a really great thing 
in creative literature. 

But the apostles of ultrarealism are begin- 
ning to deny that novel-writing is a creative 
art ; they set iton the plane of mere report- 
ing. Here, however, thecommonplace asserts 
control and the reporting is not permitted to 
include any optimistic turn of life or any 
heroic deed or aspiration. The reporter must 
ascend no hill, climb no steeple, look out of 
no commanding window, for fear that a broad 
view may appear too much like romance 
when set into type. 

On the other hand, our romancers in as- 
serting the theory of imaginative freedom, 
consider themselves called upon to occupy 
the other extreme where improbable and un- 
reasonable inventions take the place of cred- 
ible representations of heroic human life. 
They will see no other heroism than that 
sung by Homer or that preserved in the me- 
dieval ballads and romances. With eyes 
closed to the noblest elements of current as- 
piration and exceptional achievement they 
dream and write of the archaic or the impos- 
sible. Between the two stools fiction sits flat 
and stale on the floor. 
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A GREAT lesson written on large tables and 
made so plain that he who runs may read, is 
the one recently taught in regard to the Sun- 
day opening of the World’s Fair. The labor- 
ing masses of the people in whose name it 
was speciously pleaded that on their only 
holiday, the Sabbath, the privileges of the 
Exposition should be opened to them, spoke 
with no uncertain voice when they refused to 
avail themselves of such privileges. In spite 
of all the inducements offered, the attendance 
was so small as not to justify financially 
further Sabbath opening. A stupendous 
demonstration has thus been given to the 
strength of the Christian sentiment in our 
country. By this result Christian teachers 
have received the strongest possible assur- 
ance that their words shall not return unto 
them void. The influence of Gospel teach- 
ing which so often is apparently lost, is 
nevertheless constantly lifting the masses to 
higher ideals, and it occasionally leaves some 
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such deeply graven mark at high water level 
as this refusal to desecrate the Lord’s day. 
The American Sabbath is a fixed institution, 
anchored in the hearts of the people. 

THE financial situation and the need of the 
hour appears to be the repeal of the silver 
purchase clause of the Sherman act. It is 
expected of the president that he will hold 
the new Congress to the lines of a definite 
and conservative policy. The recent inflam- 
matory utterances of the governor of Colo- 
rado and other western men, many of whom 
occupy positions of prominence, have not ex- 
pressed the sober judgment of the people of 
the silver states and their chief effect has 
been to stir public sentiment to a realization 
of the conditions which now prevail. After 
all, the best substitute for silver is confidence 
and it is to be hoped that the action of the 
new Congress will be such as to restore that 
element, so eminently necessary in the busi- 
ness of the nation. 
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THE congress of authors at the Columbian 
Exposition a few weeks ago was one of the 
most notable of the many gatherings already 
held at the White City. Mr. Walter Besant 
was the most noted guest of honor from 
abroad and the list of speakers or contrib- 
utors included Sir Frederick Pollock, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Henry Arthur Jones, John 
Burroughs, H. D. Traill, Eugene Field, 
‘**Marion Harland,” and many others of note 
from home and abroad. It is seldom that a 
catalogue of such a galaxy of stars is brought 
together in one program. The greatest in- 
terest was manifest in the proceedings of the 
congress, which covered a wide field of dis- 
cussion including literature, criticism, and 
publishing. 

THE cause of the trouble between the 
French and the Siamese which is engaging 
to such an extent the attention of the world 
is involved in intricacies. Possibly, as has 
been suggested, it was deliberately planned 
by France in order to distract the notice of 
the public from her domestic implications 
and to quiet all tendencies toward a revolu- 
tion. The situation in brief is as follows: 
Annam is under the protectorate of the 
French, and the latter undertook to expel the 
Siamese troops established there. At first 
the troops withdrew from their strongholds 
without resorting to violence, but shortly re- 
turned and attacked the French forces lett to 
guard the frontier, killing several in the af- 
frays. They also treacherously murdered a 
Franco-Annamese commandant and several 
ofhis men. France declared Siam responsi- 
ble and ordered naval vessels to proceed to 
Bangkok, the capital. By treaty rights the 
French had the liberty to make this move 
after notifying the Siamese. As an English 
war vessel was already lying near Bangkok, 
the Siamese objected to the presence of other 
foreign ships, and the French apparently 
waived their rights and ordered their vessels 
not to proceed. But there was some mistake 
regarding the order and the /nconstante and 
the Comete pushed their way up the river, 
exchanging shots with the forts of the 
Siamese, giving the whole procedure the ap- 
pearance of an invasion of Siam. How the 
difficulty is to be settled remains as yet an 
open question. 

IMMEDIATELY upon convening, the atten- 
tion of the new German Reichstag was di- 
rected to bear upon the army bill. The dic- 
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tatorial message of the emperor advising the 
prompt consideration of the army bill was 
presented at the first sitting of the Reichstag. 
The discussion over the bill was brief and the 
victory accrued to the government, the bill 
being passed by a vote of 201 to 185. This 
result shows unmistakably the influence of 
the emperor on the German people. His de- 
termination coupled “with the sagacious 
management and co-operation of the chan- 
cellor is responsible for the victory thus 
achieved. It furnished a lively chapter in the 
history of German politics but the culmina- 
tion of the affair did not provoke any con- 
siderable degree of excitement outside the 
government faction. 


THE arrival in July of the Spanish cara- 
vels at their destination off the World’s Fair 
grounds was an event of general interest. 
Enthusiasm ran wildas at different places 
all along the route glimpses of the strange 
craft could be obtained. In most appropriate 
manner the restored little Columbian fleet 
was greeted at the Exposition. The mean- 
ing of the event in whose honor they came 
to American shores only serves to enhance 
the difference between these vessels and those 
belonging to the present time. The steady 
progress of science makes of peculiar interest 
the question as to what lengths the develop- 
ments of the future may be carried. But 
when time shall have paradoxically rolled the 
nineteenth century forward to the position of 
antiquity and future generations shall be 
poring over the musty relics of our present, 
it seems beyond the bounds of imagination to 
conceive of strides as great as those measur- 
ing the improvement between these rude 
crude little vessels and the ocean steamers 
now in use. 


In July a body of Parisian students suc- 
ceeded in making a notable addition to the 
voluminous records regarding the lawless- 
ness of this classofhumanity. They claimed 
that the police had for some time been exceed- 
ing all boundsin their zeal in performing their 
duties, breaking up orderly meetings and 
making unjustifiable arrests,and declared that 
the limits of endurance were reached when 
some of the art students were subjected toa 
legal prosecution for impropet conduct at a 
fancy ball. Wishing to show their contempt 
for the whole proceeding and for the legal sen- 
tence pronounced against them, they resorted 
to rioting. Great processions were formed 














which marched through the streets shouting, 
throwing stones, and defying the police. The 
idle dangerous elements of society always at 
hand and eager for such demonstrations, 
joined them and for days the Latin Quarter, 
the precinct of the students, was in a state of 
uproar. The police proved powerless to dis- 
perse them and the regular cavalry force had 
to be called to their aid. Several persons 
on both sides of the affray were seriously 
wounded, one spectator, a young man, was 
killed. The prefect of police gave in his res- 
ignation ; the government restored order. 


PopuLAR interest in England has been re- 
cently centered in the royal marriage. Prince 
George, the Duke of York, eldest living son 
of the Prince of Wales, espoused the Princess 
Victoria May of Teck. The same blood runs 
in the veins of the wedded pair, both being 
direct descendants of King George III. They 
are also both favorites of the English people, 
who look with pride and good will upon these 
promising young people, who may by the 
slow or swift changes of time be called to oc- 
cupy the throne. The fact that the Princess 
May was the affianced bride of the elder 
brother of the Duke, whose sudden death 
England mourned over a year ago, lends an 
added interest to the event. The Prince of 
Wales had built at Sandringham an exceed- 
ingly modest little house, as viewed from the 
standpoint of royalty, of which the Duke and 
Duchess will take possession as their home. 


THE twelfth International Convention of 
the Christian Endeavor Societies, held at 
Montreal, Canada, in the early part of July, 
had a remarkable history in several particu- 
lars. Seventeen thousand delegates repre- 
senting thirty denominations were present. 
The power of practical Christianity to unite 
all denominations into one body of earnest 
workers was never shown with stronger em- 
phasis than when the Roman Catholic mayor 
of the city bade a cordial welcome to thegreat 
Protestant body. Greatly to be regretted is 
it that such a happy condition of affairs 
should have been disturbed by the thought- 
less expression before an excitable public of 
words derogatory to the prevailing faith of 
the city. In the reported speech of one ofthe 
delegates, a high caste Brahman, Roman 
Catholicism was compared to Hindoo idola- 
try. Inflammatory comments were made by 
the pressand public indignation was aroused 
which bade fair for a time to culminate in a 
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disastrous riot. The soldiers and large num- 
bers of the citizens finally succeeded in dis- 
persing the turbulent crowds and order was 
restored. It was shown that free speech in 
the United States and free speech in Canada 
mean two very different things. Reports 
show that the total number of societies in the 
world is 26,284 with a membership of 1,577,- 
o40. During last year through the instru- 
mentality of these societies 158,000 persons 
were led to join the church. 


THE closing of the collegiate year affords a 
fine opportunity for noting the progress made 
in the higher education of women. In both 
Great Britain and the United States several 
notable instances occurred in which the high- 
est honors were won by lady students. From 
the long list only a few of the most promi- 
nent can be specified. At the Ohio State 
University the degree of electrical engineer 
was won by Miss Bertha Lamme, of Spring- 
field, Ohio. This is said to be the first time 
that this degree has ever been bestowed on a 
woman inanyland. In England ten women 
passed the Cambridge mathematical tripos 
examination—as the honor examination is 
there designated—two of them being wran- 
glers, that is, having attained the highest hon- 
ors, orthe first class. Thestudentsof the two 
women’s colleges at Cambridge won twelve 
first classes in the different examinations, 
and only women were enrolled in the first 
class in the medieval and modern language 
and in the moral science tripos examinations. 
Three Oxford women took the final exami- 
nation in natural science, one receiving a first 
class and another a third class honor in chem- 
istry, and onea second class in physics. As 
if to show its appreciation of the efforts and 
successes of its lady students, Oxford has 
opened three more tripos examinations to 
them, those of theology and oriental lan- 
guages, and that for the degree of doctor of 
music. 


THE sudden death by apoplexy of Mr. A. J. 
Drexel in Carlsbad, Germany, was learned 
with deep regret, as it has deprived the United 
States of one of her wealthiest and most be- 
nevolent citizens. Different estimates as to 
the amount of his property have placed it at 
from $12,000,000 to $30,000,000. He was 
widely known for his generosity as he had 
made a practice of giving away large sums of 
money to various charitable enterprises. 
Many of his best gifts were made in a quiet 
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manner and entirely unknown to the public. 
The greatest monument to his memory will 
be that erected by his own hands in the form 
of the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia, com- 
pleted in 1891, for the purpose of giving to 
young men and women an industrial educa- 
tion. In its erection and inauguration Mr. 
Drexel spent $1,750,000. His money was 
made in the great Drexel Banking House es- 
tablished by his father in 1837 in Philadel- 
phia, which soon gained a high standing and 
has held such an honorable and important 
position for all these years in the financial 
world. 


Amonc the notable octogenarians of the 
world to-day Marshal MacMahon of France 
stands conspicuously forth. Haleand hearty, 
he has passed his eighty-fifth birthday. His 
has been most emphatically a life of action 
in itsseverest forms. His military education 
began in early youth, and at the age of 
twenty-two he engaged in the Algerian War. 
After a few years spent in Africa he joined 
the expedition to Belgium and won high 
honor at the siege of Antwerp. From that 
time on in various countries he was in con- 
stant service and gained great renown. In 
the Crimean war he did duty in Russia. 
Fighting gallantly for Napoleon III. at the 
time of his overthrow at Sedan, MacMahon 
afterwards rendered as loyal service to the re- 
public as he had formerly given to the king 
and the emperor. Elected president of France 
in 1873 he held the high office until 1879, 
leading the country through a stormy ad- 
ministration. Since then he has been living 
in happy retirement in the midst of his 
family. His is one of the few exceptional 
careers which upset all theories regarding the 
wearing out of life by overwork. 


OccASIONALLY public attention is openly 
directed in emphatic manner to gross evils 
which are ordinarily permitted to exist un- 
disturbed. The death of a young woman 
from the bite of a rattlesnake which she, in 
the réle of a ‘‘ charmer,’’ was handling before 
an audience in a museum in New York the 
other day has had wide notice from the press 
all over the country. If such notice will help 
lead to the doing away of these monstrous 
spectacles, much good will be done; for 
exhibitions of this nature, besides being dan- 
gerous to the performers, are degrading to 
the observers. A sort of morbid fascination 
which constantly increases as it is gratified 
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leads many to seek these demoralizing divert- 
isements which rapidly blunt all possibili- 
ties of higher development and thus add to 
the numbers of degraded and vicious charac- 
ters infesting civilization. Legal interposi- 
tion should straightway put a stop to such 
brutalizing proceedings. 


In a private letter to the editor, Mr. Wil- 
liam Igleheart makes the following interest- 
ing statements in connection with his article 
on ‘‘ The State Exhibits at the World’s Fair’”’ 
in the current number of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN: ‘‘Some regret has been expressed 
that the southern states are almost without 
representation in the way of state buildings. 
Several factors contributed to this condition, 
principal among them the existence of statutes 
which prevented the appropriation of state 
funds for the purpose. In the face of this, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, all 
raised funds by private subscription and are 
conspicuous among the states for their hospi- 
tality alike to their own citizens and to visit- 
ing strangers. One feature worthy of com- 
ment is the fact that all of these southern states 
owe their buildings to the efforts of their 
women in organizing committees and raising 
money for construction purposes after the 
idea of building had been abandoned by the 
men. Louisiana’s house is a typical south- 
ern homeof modern design, with wide, roomy 
verandas, high-roofed parlors, and comfort- 
able furnishings. The interior finish of 
southern pine adds materially to the beauty 
of the building. The Arkansas house was 
designed after a sketch made by one of the 
women interested and was constructed under 
hersupervision. The Kentucky building has 
been and is still one of the centers of sociabil- 
ity within the park gates ; and the number of 
notables entertained within its walls ranges 
from a cabinet officer down to the best-known 
of its private citizens.” 


GRATITUDE and devotion, words so fre- 
quently used in a thoughtless manner, have 
seldom had a more impressive illustration of 
the depth of meaning contained in them than 
that lately given by Miss Lizzie Hansel of 
Vancouver. One of the large number of un- 
fortunates rescued by the Salvation Army, 
she fitted herself for service as a trained nurse 
for patients suffering with smallpox and other 
loathsome diseases. Hearing of the Chinese 
lepers of British Columbia, who are set apart 
on an island and left to themselves entirely 
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uncared for, she determined totake upon her- 
selfthe task of caring for them and relieving 
their sufferings to the utmost of her power, a 
step which means the sacrifice of her own 
life. 


Just what part electricity, that almost un- 
known force of fifty years ago, is playing in 
the business world of to-day and how its de- 
velopment and application are affecting 
financial interests are forcibly shown by the 
following extracts taken from 7he Electrical 
World: 


‘In the United States Patent Office there wasin 
1876 no electrical department, and applications 
made for patents which concerned that and cog- 
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nate sciences were assigned to the philosophical 
instruments division. The entire number of 
electrical patents granted from the creation of 
the Patent Office up to January, 1876, was but 
2,161. The little sideshow in the division of 
philosophical instruments of 1876 has developed 
into two great divisions which are further di- 
vided into a number of classes and these subdi- 
vided into nearly two hundred subclasses. 

From the beginning of 1876 to the beginning of 
1893 there were granted the immense number of 
21,000 electrical patents. During 1892 the num- 

ber of applications filed was 40,644. The total 

number of patents granted was 23,478, and of 
electrical patents alone 2,211, while the balance 

of cash to the credit of the office in the Treasury 

had grown to $4,179,910.”’ 
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1882—1896. 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“ Study to be what you wish to seem.” 


OFFICERS. 

Presideni—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—George W. Driscoll, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Kate McGillioray, Port Calborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada ; the Rev. M. D. Lichliter, McKeesport, Pa.; the 
Rev. A. F. Ashton, Ohio ; Mrs. Helen M. Anthony, Ottawa, 
Il.; W. P. Hulse, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. H.C. Pharr, 
Louisiana ; Rev. D, F.C. Timmons, Tyler, Texas ; John C. 
Burke, Waterville, Kans.; Prof, E.C. Wright, Cambridge, 
Mass, 

General Secretary—Mrs. A. J. L,) Hommedieu, 18% Cen- 
tral Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—George E. Vincent. 

District Secretaries—The Rev. T. H. Paden, New Con- 
cord, Ohio ; the Rev. Charles Thayer, Ph. D.; L. E. Welch, 
Albany, Ga.; Mrs. Robert Gentry, Chicago, Il, 

Executive Committee—Miss Kate Little, Preston, Minn.; 
Prof. W. H. Scott ; Mrs. Helen M. Anthony. 

CLass EMBLEM—ACORN, 





IN spite of the attractions of the World’s Fair 
the attendance of C.L.S.C. graduates at the 
Assemblies has been well maintained. In fact, 
though the total membership of the Class of ’93 
as enrolled four years ago was somewhat less 
than that of ’92, the attendance at many of the 
Assemblies considerably outranks that of ’92. 
At Mt. Gretna, Pa., Puget Sound, Wash., Crete, 
Neb., and the Iowa Assembly at Colfax, Ia., the 
attendance is double that of last year. ‘ 

It is interesting to look back over the four 
years’ path traveled by the ’93’s and note how 
the years that have fled have gradually wrought 
their results. A’93 who did not fill out the 
white seal paper for the first year because it 
seemed so hard, adds, ‘‘I persevered in the work 





and unconsciously learned to love it and so filled 
out the extra papers for the benefit I derived. 
I worked on amid many discouragements until 
the discipline necessary had been gained, and 
now I find my line of thought has been entirely 
changed.” 


HERE is another bit of life history: ‘‘I ex- 
pect to graduate at the Nebraska Assembly and 
am now finishing also the study of medicine 
begun in my youth, but which I should not have 
had the courage to undertake after having 
reared a family, but for the training of the 
C.L.S.C. As soon as I earn my other diploma 
I mean to begin with you again.” 

Two graduates for ’93 are promised from 
South Africa. 


CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
“* Ubi mel, ibt apes.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown,N. Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev. 
L. A. Banks, Boston, Mass.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, 
Aurora, Ill.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunning- 
ham, Wheeling, W. Va.; the Rev. Mr. Gibson, Michigan. 

Corvesponding Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, 
N. Y. 

Treasuver—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Crass FLOWER—CLOVER. 


ONCE again comes the news that a Chautau- 
qua student, inspired by the stimulus of the 
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Cc. L. S. C. course, drops from the ranks to enter 
upon a more exacting course of study ; but let 
him tell the message in hisown words: ‘‘I shall 
not have the pleasure of graduating with the 
Class of ’94, for the C. L. S. C. has given to me 
an inspiration to seek a broader education and I 
enter the university this fall. The C. L.S.C. 
has changed the whole course of my life.’’ 


FrRoM a’94 in Nebraska with a family of lit- 
tle ones and home cares: ‘‘I have had quite a 
struggle to keep up my reading, and it seemed 
sometimes asif I must give itup. I hope some 
day to visit Chautauqua; it may be that I can 
go next summer when I shall have finished the 
four years’ reading.”’ 





CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.”’ 
“* The truth shall make you free.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Chauncey M. Pond, Oberlin, O. ; Mr. J. B. Morton, Winter 
Park, Fla.; Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. F. D. 
Gardener, Manlius, N. Y.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O, 

Treasurer—Mr. R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 

Trustee of the Building Fund—Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Class Historian—Miss Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 

Crass FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 
Ciass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 





An “individual reader”’ of ’95 who has fairly 
fought his way, apologizes for the late return of 
papers, but, he says, ‘‘’Tis the very best I could 
do and I can’t think of being left out altogether. 
Inever enjoyed anything morein my life, al- 
though I have read alone this year. I want to 
graduate and hope to begin the fall reading un- 
der more favorable circumstances.” 


THE new Class-of-’95 banner ordered last year 
by the class, has arrived at Chautauqua and will 
be unfurled with the appropriate ceremonies be- 
fore Recognition Day, when it will be carried in 
the procession according to the usual class cus- 
tom. 

CLASS OF 1896.—‘‘ TRUTH SEEKERS.”’ 

OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Zast Bloomfield, 
S. % 

Vice Presidenis—Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, IIl., 
Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna 
Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; Mr. F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba. 

Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 210 Deviliers St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Treasurver—Mrs. Wheaton Smith, cor. Woodward Ave. 
and Blaine St., Detroit, Mich. 

Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 20 Griswold St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. . 

CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 





C. CLASSES. 


MENTION was made last year of the interest 
awakened through 7he Army Chaplain among 
soldiers in the various posts of the United States. 
A letter from a cavalry officer of a fortin Ne- 
braska brings the first recent report from one of 
these soldier Chautauquans. He returns the 
first year’s memoranda and adds, ‘‘I could give 
much testimony in praise of the Chautauqua sys- 
tem but can only say in this short note that I am 
indebted to THE CHAUTAUQUAN and the general 
managers of Chautauqua work for much cheer, 
comfort, wisdom, hope, and encouragement dur- 
ing my first year’s reading and anxiously look 
forward to the time when I shall begin the sec- 
ond.” 


FROM Nebraska to New England is a long step 
but the same spirit which stirred the heart of the 
western soldier finds expression in the pen of a 
Boston member who writes, ‘‘I am in my seventy- 
fourth year and until last summer was not aware 
of the remarkable work being done through the 
C.L. S.C. Surely the whole world should give 
thanks to the founder of this society.” 


THE quality of the work done by the first year 
students of ’96 is shown by the fact that a con- 
siderable number are paying the slight extra fee 
of twenty-five or fifty cents which insures the 
grading or correcting of the memoranda. Allsuch 
papers have the right of way in the C. L. S. C. 
Office and are returned to the students as 
promptly as possible. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


THE month of August witnessed many gath- 
erings of C. L. S.C. graduates at the various 
Chautauquas. The S. H. G. has now become an 
established organization at most of the Assem- 
blies and the older graduates will give the ’93’s 
hearty welcome into the upper ranks of the 
CL. S.C. 

At Chautauqua and elsewhere, ’83’s will cele- 
brate their decennial exercises and ’93’s_ will 
make their selection of special courses that they 
may go on with the great army of working 
graduates. 

Cass pins are becoming a regular feature of 
the various C. L. S. C. organizations. ’82 has its 
silver hatchet, ’93 has wrought its emblem, the 
acorn, into a pin in both gold and silver design, 
’92 has just received its badge, also in two styles, 
representing the caravel of Columbus, and the 
Guild of the Seven Seals having decided last 
year that the dignity of their position entitled 
them to wear a gold pin befitting their rank, 
show as a result a delicate stick pin, the design 
being the letters G. S. S. surrounded by a circu- 
lar chain of seven links, 














In the monstrous power which for 
long centuries fattened unscrupu- 
lous individuals at the expense of the suffering 
masses, the author of ‘“‘ The Dawn of Italian In- 
dependence ’’* sees the cause of the long stand- 
ing’ Italian thralldom; and in the slowly 
awakening desire on the part of the people for a 
common prosperity which should benefit all 
classes in the nation, he finds the solid founda- 
tion upon which modern Italy has risen from 
serfdom to a proud position of independence. 
The book is alive with the earnest purpose of 
disclosing through the history of this struggle 
those spiritual and social principles which make 
for the well-being of nations as well as of indi- 
viduals. The light of enthusiasm reflected from 
all its pages attracts and holds the reader's in- 
terest and enables him to see clearly and with- 
out confusion, as, one after another, they are 
called out of their obscurity by the author, the 
shaping forces which molded the destiny of this 
land. Superstitious Romanism is made tostand 
as the great foe barring all progress, and God- 
enlightened reason as the great beacon light 
‘welcoming into the fullness of knowledge. All 
sources of information have been eagerly ques- 
tioned, and in their replies they weave a con- 
nected history from the days of Charlemagne to 
the year 1849. 

The definite putting of Roman history to be 
found in the Encyclopedia Britannica is made 
by its writer to serve as a substratum for his 
volume ‘‘ Outlines of Roman History.” Much 
of the original matter has been changed and 
many additions have been made to it. All facts 
are concisely stated, the most of thespace being 
reserved for keen inquiry into causes and motive 
forces and for critical examination of results. 
The work is scholarly and of importance and 
authority. 

“The Church in the Roman Empire’’t is a 
valuable help in Bible study. It first makes a 
close research into the travels of St. Paul, re- 
tracing his journeys in the light of sacred and 
profane history and of ancient and modern 
geography and topography. Then follows in 
the same critical manner a review of records 


History. 





*The Dawn of Italian Independence, Two Vols. By 
William Roscoe Thayer. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

} Outlines of Roman History. By H. F. Pelham, M.A., 
F.S.A.—} The Church in the Roman Empire Before 
A.D.170. By W.M. Ramsay, M.A, New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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containing accounts of the early church. The 
persecutions of the early Christians are closely 
examined; the Apocryphal writings, legends, 
and accounts of miracles all receive candid treat- 
ment. The work differs in many instances from 
the previous generally accepted accounts, thus 
showing its independent character. A fine 
original map adapted to the developments of 
these researches accompanies the book. 

Among the later volumes of The Story of the 
Nations Series is ‘‘The Story of Poland.’’* Per- 
haps no other book in the long list so bristles 
with hard and forbidding names as does this, 
but having once become a little accustomed to 
them the history reads on in an entertaining 
manner. It tells how the country steadily grew 
in prosperity and finally developed into the 
greatest power of eastern Europe, and then care- 
fully details the calamity of its partition which 
blotted it from the list of independent nations, 
The word, story, in the sense of attractive or 
popular reading is scarcely suitable to the vol- 
ume, as it is written in rather a laborious and 
heavy style. 

A deep, philosophical study is the work en- 
titled ‘‘Droysen’s Principles of History.”t The 
profound conceptions of the great German his- 
torian, Droysen, have been translated and sim- 
plified in this production. History is treated as 
a science and the aim of the book is to explain 
its problem and procedure. 


Dr. Clark has written the other 
side of the story regarding Oliver 
Cromwell,t the man whom for two centuries it 
has been the popular thing to decry. All records 
have been searched and the author sees in them, 
with but two or three exceptions, the works of 
prejudice induced by a spirit of fawning after 
royalty. Carlyle’s history of the Protector was the 
first to call serious attention to the falsity of the 
accounts of him. Studying that and making orig- 
inal inquiries, Dr. Clark has succeeded in mak- 
ing a restoration, doubtless more perfect than 
any other. It is that of a heroof high and noble 
character, a statesman who raised his country toa 
higher position than she had ever held,a man wor- 


Biography. 





* The Story of Poland. By W.R. Morfill, M.A. $1.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

¢ Droysen’s Principles of History. Translated by E. 
Benjamin Andrews, Boston : Ginn & Company. 

Oliver Cromwell. By George H. Clark, D.D. Boston : 
D. Lothrop Company. $1.25. 
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thy ofthe highest esteem and veneration. The 
book is embellished with several reproductions 
from valuable old paintings and prints. 

The fault to be found with Mr. Morris’ life of 
Napoleon * is that its author seemed bound to 
make the character whose life he was writing 
for the series of Heroes of the Nations, a hero in 
every sense of the word. He has carefully 
sifted much of the profuse information regard- 
ing his subject, but his leaning has all been to- 
ward the complimentary side it had totell. In 
Josephine he sees a weak woman whose life 
fairly merited the suffering caused by the divorce; 
Marie Louise was unworthy of the man who 
called her to be his wife ; had it not been for the 
gross blunders of Grouchy, Napoleon would have 
won at Waterloo; and so on through the book. 
Aside from this, however, the work isa good 
one, complete, thorough, and trustworthy. 

Dr. Holder has published a life of Agassiz ft 
especially for younger readers, but, like Dick- 
ens’ ‘‘ Child’s History of England,’’ it possesses 
qualities so attractive to maturer minds as 
to prevent its being monopolized by the class for 
whom it was designed. The biography of the 
great naturalist, a succinct account of his investi- 
gations and labors, and a summing up of his in- 
fluence on science form the equally interesting 
and stimulating features of the work. 

A double interest attaches to the recent biog- 
raphy of Gen. Jackson ;{ first, on account of the 
subject of the memoir, and second, because it is 
the last literary work of its author, James Parton. 
The style of the writing is admirably adapted to 
the stirring scenes described ; the movement in 
the literary expression symbolizes the move- 
ments of the historic times. The work forms 
a unique setting for the chief events of Ameri- 
can history from the close of the Revolutionary 
War down to 1848, the time of Jackson’s death. 

Among the School Bulletin Publications is a 
new edition of the “ Life and Works of Come- 
nius,”’|| Social regeneration was the motive 
which inspired this great educationalist of the 
sixteenth century, and he held that the reform 
could be brought about through the schools. 
The author of this work has thoroughly exam- 
ined the writings and all the scholastic labors of 
this Protestant teacher and has well set forth the 
methods advocated by him. In the history of 
educational development the book bears an im- 
portent past 

*Napoleon. By William O’Connor Morris. $1.50.— 
¢tLouis Agassiz. By Charles Frederic Holder, LL D. 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

tGeneral Jackson. By James Parton. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. $1.25. 

| Life and Works of Comenius. ByS.S. Laurie, A.M., 
F.RS.E. Syracuse, N. Y.: C.W. Bardeen. $1.00. 


A volume comprising Horace Greeley’s Esti- 
mate of Lincoln, Greeley’s Letters to Dana, his 
Letters to a Lady Friend, and an appreciative 
memoir of Greeley, formsa readable book.J In 
the first group of letters written while Dana was 
on the staff of the 7ribune there are given fre- 
quent glimpses into the inner workings ofa great 
editorial office. In the second group the read- 
ers are made acquainted with a public man of 
strong and noble qualities as he appeared in his 
home life and among his personal friends. 


The impressions of a traveler 
gifted with a happy faculty of ac- 
curately picturing in words the things he saw, 
are very vividly transcribed in ‘‘From Adam’s 
Peak to Elephantia.”* Having exceptional op- 
portunities of being introduced into the home 
life of Ceylon and India, the writer had trust- 
worthy information upon which to draw for his. 
sketches. With a mind bent toward political 
economics he made a close study of the social 
conditions, both those of the past and those in 
process of change at the present. New influ- 
ences arising from western contact are carefully 
traced. The book is a large one and profusely 
illustrated. 

‘The City and the Land’’} comprises a group 
of seven lectures on the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. These lectures place the 
aims and the results of this society before the 
public in a very clear and interesting way. The 
general work of the Fund is defined; the Holy 
Land has been carefully studied, and all records. 
of secular history regarding it and its people 
carefully searched ; and all discoveries and con- 
clusions are noted in this book. 

One of those pleasing accounts of which Mr. 
Ballou has furnished so many, in which the 
graphic pen pictures of a tourist are made to al- 
ternate with accurate historical records, is to be 
found in ‘‘The Story of Malta.”’|| His wide ex- 
perience, his knowledge of men and their ways, 
his trained habit of sight, and his quick faculties. 
of reasoning, all combine to make this produc- 
tion one of interest and profit. ——Another book 
by the same author is ‘‘ Aztec Land.”3 Incom- 
pany with a “‘personally conducted” party he 
made the round trip of Mexico and back. The 
description of the land, its history, traditions, 

{Greeley on Lincoln, Edited by Joel Benton. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 

*From Adam’s Peak to Elephantia. By Edward Car- 
penter. $3.50.——} The City and the Land. $1.25. New 
York : Macmillan and Co. 

] The Story of Malta. By Maturin M. Ballou. $1.50 -— 
2 AztecLand. By Maturin M. Ballou. $1.50. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


Travel, 

















and romances, and the incidents of travel, he 
has woven into a very pleasant recital. 

A new edition of Mrs. Custer’s ‘‘Tenting on 
the Plains,’’* is put in such a form as to bring 
it within the reach of many persons who were 
debarred by the high price from the pleasure 
of reading the former edition. The popular- 
ity gained already by the work makes any com- 
ment unnecessary. Bright, entertaining, com- 
prehensive, it is just such a description of army 
life as only a woman thoroughly conversant with 
it and fully entering into its spirit could write. 

The delightful volume entitled ‘‘ Under Sum- 
mer Skies” opens with a stroll ‘“‘Through the 
Streets and Bazars of Cairo with Dragoman 
Hassan,” the Arabian guide. The stroller is 
thoroughly alive to the picturesque and enter- 
taining, and recounts his adventures in charm- 
ing English. His language is simple and direct 
so that a few sentences suffice to present vivid 
scenes. His various journeys are marked out 
only by objects and incidents that have attracted 
his attention, not savoring in the least of a 
guidebook. 

“A Winter in North China’’{ is one of those 
complete and all-round accounts of travel which 
give genuine sati@factiontoreaders. It contains 
a faithful description of places and things seen, 
describes the customs of the people, and ex- 
plains the causes giving rise to many of the cus- 
toms. The journey was made in the interests of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, and hence mis- 
sion work and methods form the keynote of the 
book. 


A book that at first calls to mind 
“‘Brer Rabbit’? but proves to be 
of very different dialogue and to treat of wholly 
different material is that entitled “‘ Voodoo Tales 
as Told Among the Negroes of the Southwest.”’|| 
The dialect, easily comprehensible to American 
readers, is that of a mixed race of negro and In- 
dian descent found in Missouri, ‘‘ all along the 
border,” and the stories are a rich, new product 
educed from the combined wealth of both these 
races. The stories, delightful to adults and to 
young readers beyond the nursery stage, are told 
by some old ‘‘aunties,’”? whose rendezvouses 
at night around their cabin fireplaces are en- 
livened by the presence of a little white girl. 


Fiction. 





*Tenting on the Plains. By Elizabeth B. Custer. $1.00. 
—+ Under Summer Skies. By Clinton Scollard. New 
York : Charles L. Webster and Company. 

tA Winterin North China, By the Rev. T. M. Morris. 
New York and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Compsny. 

| Voodoo Tales. Collected from original sources. By 
Mary Alicia Owen. Introduction by Charles Godfrey 
Leland. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The individualities of these characters are attract- 
ively preserved, and a charm invests their meet- 
ings not entirely due to the tales there related. 
Besides its interestingness the volume, accord- 
ing to Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, who writes 
the introductory chapter, ‘‘ as regards novelty 
and originality of subject, ranks among the most 
important contributions to folklore.’’ Clever 
pen and ink drawings give the pages an attract- 
ive appearance. 

**Quabbin, the Story of a Small Town, with 
Outlooks upon Puritan Life,’’* is a delightful 
volume, peacefully interesting throughout. Its 
style of presentation, it isrich in charming 
sketches and brief stories, would seem to adapt 
it for reading at odd minutes, but the subtile 
fascination of the work makes one reluctant to 
lay it aside. There is an atmosphere of delicate 
imagination about it, and a mild humor that no- 
where obtrudes itself but leaves a gentle ripple 
all along. 

**Old Kaskaskia” f is a thrilling novel of weird 
picturesqueness, The time represented is the 
early part of the century. The scene is placed 
in Illinois, at Kaskaskia, on a long peninsula 
between the Okaw and Mississippi Rivers and 
in the course of the story is given a vivid 
description of an overflow of the mighty ‘‘ Father 
of Waters.” The work abounds in pathos and 
humor but its characteristic traits are a delicious 
dreaminess pervading the whole that subdues 
the crueler phases of the story, nicety of per- 
spective in regard to incident, and elegance of 
finish. The writer, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
will be remembered as the author of ‘‘The Ro- 
mance of Dollard.” 

The detective story, “A Conflict of Evi- 
dence,’’{ starts out like a rocket, alas! to come 
down like a stick in the last twochapters. At 
first it promises to be clever and in its develop- 
ment is sufficiently thrilling and horrible; but 
only repulsive qualifies the latter part, which is 
neither exciting nor entertaining. 

In the novel “Pietro Ghisleri”|] F. Marion 
Crawford gives unmistaxable personality to all 
his characters, He affords the luxury of be- 
holding his book people and at the same time 
of realizing what is transpiring in their minds; 
indeed this subjectiveness is carried so far some- 
times that the characters seem transparent. 
Their motives are so constantly brought in that 
*Quabbin. By Francis H. Underwood, LL.D. Boston : 
Lee and Shephard. $1.75. 

+ Old Kaskaskia. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. $1.25. 

tAConflict of Evidence. By Rodrigues Ottolengui. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


| Pietro Ghisleri. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: 
Macmillan and Co. $1.00 
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one is obliged whether or no to wrestle with the 
oughts and ought nots of the various cases,so that 
readiug the novel stimulates to the recognition 
of impelling motives in one’sown actions. The 
point of the story seems to be that one’s relations 
to other persons are only conditional, conse- 
quently anything that changes one’s impulses 
inevitably changes these relations. The story 
does not make it at all sure that the nobler side 
ofthe hero’s nature, developed by many sad 
changes, is relatively strong enough, in case of 
another change in himself or in his friends, to 
keep him constant to the end. 

A wholesome story showing the nobleness and 
refinement found in the homes of the very poor 
istold by ‘‘Pansy,’? under the title ‘‘Twenty 
Minutes Late.’’* The book is full of helpful sug- 
gestions and very readable, although somewhat 
hard on the eyes because one entering fully into 
the spirit of the story must read it through a mist 
of tears. It is, nevertheless, optimistic in tone, en- 
couraging a broader spirit of toleration and reveal- 
ing the attractive side of commonplace duties. 





* Twenty Minutes Late. By Pansy (Isabella M. Alden). 
Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. $1.50. 


‘“Two of Them,”* the opening story of a vol- 
ume by J. M. Barrie, is a pleasant prophecy of 
the literary merit and keen insight into human 
nature shown in the other twenty-nine articles 
composing the volume. The stories and studies, 
all bright and amusing, vary greatly in the sub- 
jects treated, among them being several criti- 
cisms of popular authors which convey much 
satisfaction to those curious about authors and 
their ways. The book will be found par excel- 
lence a lively traveling companion. 

A romancef adroitly worked out in plot and 
rich in humor is that by Howard Seely, re- 
counting a Texan courtship. There is not a dull 
page in it. The characters are completely at home 
in their surroundings and the story is as fresh 
and real asa story first hand from one just come 
from the scenes described. The hero and the 
deep lagoon are parallels to the mythological Le- 
ander, who nightly swam the Hellespont to visit 
a vestal virgin. 





*Two of Them. By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated. New 
York : Lovell, Coryell & Company. 

+ A Border Leander. By Howard Seely. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JULY, 1893. 


Home NeEws.—July 4. An attendance of 
275,000 at the World’s Fair; the Paul Jones flag 
unfurled and the new Liberty Bell dedicated ; 
addresses by Vice President Stevenson, Mayor 
Harrison, and others.——A bronze statue of 
William Lloyd Garrison unveiled at Newbury- 
port, Mass. 

July 6. Pomeroy, Iowa, completely wrecked 
by a cyclone.——Over three hundred silver 
mines in the United States have been shut down 
since the stoppage of free coinage in India. 

July 7. Arrival of the Spanish caravels at 
Chicago. 

July 10. Burning of the cold storage ware- 
house on the World’s Fair grounds; eighteen 
or twenty firemen lose their lives, 

July 12. The Viking ship welcomed to Chi- 
cago with much pomp and ceremony.—Two 
earthquake shocks at Albuquerque, N. M. 

July 13. The steamship Red Sea with 794 im- 
migrants on board seized by the immigration 
authorities in New York Harbor. 

July 16. The last open Sunday at the World’s 
Fair. 

July 17. Asecond comet discovered by the 
observers at the Lick Observatory inclosed in 
the tail of the one now prominent in the heav- 


ens.——Opening in Plattsburg, N. Y., of the 
second annual session of the Roman Catholic 
Summer School of America. 

July 20. Funeral of Anthony J. Drexel in 
Philadelphia. 





FOREIGN NEws.—July 3. Cholera raging at 
Mecca. 

July 4. Discovery of a plot to blow up the 
headquarters of the Hawaiian Provisional Gov- 
ernment and restore the ex-queen.——Terrible 
explosion of firedamp in a colliery at Thornhill, 
Yorkshire, England. 

July 6. Marriage of the Duke of York and 
Princess May of Teck.——Death of Guy de 
Maupassant, the distinguished French novelist. 

July 14. The one-hundred-and-fourth anni- 
versary of the fall of the Bastile celebrated in 
Paris, 

July 15. The German Army bill passed in 
the Reichstag by a vote of 2or to 185.——An- 
other revolt in Nicaragua, the president and for- 
eign minister made prisoners. 

July 17. The court martial of the surviving 
officers of the Victoria begun at Valetta, Malta; 
Captain Bourke testifies in his own defense. 

July 19. A $7,500,000 fire in London. 

















THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


BEGINS WITH THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


The eighteenth volume of THE CHAUTAUQUAN begins with the October number, and subscrip- 
tions should be sent in early. The new volume will be a brilliant one. A large number of accom- 
plished authors in different parts of the world are already under engagement to write for THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN. During 1893-94 THE CHAUTAUQUAN will contain one half the required readings for 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Among the articles to appear in the new volume are 


the following : 
A BRILLIANT SERIES OF FIVE ARTICLES ON 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL, by BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, 
DESCRIPTIVE OF HIS PRESENT TRIP ABROAD. 


POPULAR READINGS ABOUT ITALIAN LIFE OF TO-DAY, 


Including towns and cities in Italy, the Italian government, Italian literature, etc., etc. Some of the 
highest and best authorities on Italian life and affairs will contribute to each number of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN during 1893-4. 


AN ADMIRABLE SCIENTIFIC SERIES OF NINE ARTICLES 


By eminent experts will be the following: 


WHAT IS SCIENCE? WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ? WHAT IS GEOLOGY ? 
WHAT IS ASTRONOMY ? WHAT IS CHEMISTRY ? 
WHAT IS BIOLOGY? WHAT IS PHYSICS? IS ALL SCIENCE ONE? 


In this series, articles will be contributed by President J. G. Schurman, of Cornell University, 
Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, of the University of Chicago, Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard University, 
and Prof. F. P. Mall, of Johns Hopkins University. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN ENGLAND, RUSSIA, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, 
GERIIANY, AND CANADA (Illustrated). 
In this series Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, Dublin, Ireland, will write of Village Life in Ireland, and Prof. 
H. H. Boyesen will write of Norwegian Village Life. 
HOW TO STUDY HISTORY. HOW TO STUDY LITERATURE. 
HOW TO STUDY THE FINE ARTS. HOW TO SPEAK AND DEBATE IN PUBLIC. 


A Timely and Popular Series of Articles is now running in THE CHAUTAUQUAN dealing with 
the various religious denominations. This series will be continued in the early numbers of the new 
volume, the first article to appear being 

WHAT IIAKES A BAPTIST ? by the Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland. 
The following articles in this series have already appeared : 


WHAT IAKES A CONGREGATIONALIST ? by the Rev. Dr. Addison P. Foster. 
WHAT MAKES A METHODIST ? by the Rev. Dr. J. MM. Buckley. 
WHAT IIAKES A PRESBYTERIAN? by the Rev. Dr. B. L. Agnew. 


| i By the world’s best writers will 
30 ° Separate Articles appear in the various numbers of 2 


The Chautauquan during 1893-4, making in all a library equal to 
ten 12mo books of three hundred pages each. 

















Other articles to appear in the new volume are the following : 

AMERICAN CHARITY MOVEMENTS. SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE CHURCH. 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND LEGISLATION. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC LIFE IN EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 

There will be many other articles by eminent writers to be announced at a later date. 


The subscription price of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is low—$2.00 per year. In clubs of five or more 
to one post-office, $1.80 each. A request will bring a sample copy free. Address 
: DR. T. L. FLOOD, 
Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 



















































Opinions of Eminent People «+ «= «+ 


About 


The Chautauquan. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine. 


. The Hon. William McKinley, Jr. 
Governor of Ohio. 

**I take pleasure in testifying to the excellence of 
The Chautauquan as a literary and family journal. 
It appeals to the highest literary taste and culture 
of the American people and deserves a large and 
representative circulation.” 

—Wm. McKinley, Jr. 
Bishop Henry W. Warren, Denver, Col. 
Of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

“Tt have long regarded The Chautauquan as an 

organ of accurate knowledge in the departments we 


most need. A careful reading of it gives many of 


the advantages of a liberal education.” 
—Henry W. Warren. 
Dr. D. H. Wheeler. 
President Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
“In the variety and excellence of its articles, The 
Chautauquan is, in my judgment, an unsurpassed 
magazine. I have watched its growth for ten years, 
and each year has furnished a new surprise in some 
notable increase of interestingness.”’ 
—D. H. Wheeler. 
Dr. Charles Parkhurst. 
Editor ‘‘ Zion’s Herald,’’ Boston, Mass. 


“TI am happy to say that I consider The Chau- 


tauquan one of the best magazines published for the 
family, the home, and the individual. It is interest- 
ing, literary, comprehensive,and progressive. Like 
the Chautauqua movement, and as the organ and 
exponent of it, this magazine provides for the in- 
dividual of average or limited education, the best 
revelation of cultivated thought.’’ 
—Charles Parkhurst. 


Dr. J. H. Seelye. 
Ex-President of Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
“ Under the able management of Dr. Flood, The 
Chautauquan is, in my judgment, a remarkably 
well conducted and valuable magazine.”’ 
—Julius H. Seelye. 


Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 
Columbia College, New York. 

“It affords me pleasure to acknowledge that Iam 
indebted to The Chautauquan for much enjoyment 
andinstruction. Asan educational magazine it has 
mo superior. It keeps its readers abreast of the 
times, and the vital movements of thought never 
fail to find strong and fitting expression in its pages.”’ 

—H. H. Boyesen, 


The subscription price of The Chautauquan is low, $2.00 per year. 
Dr. T. L, FLOOD, 


to one post office, $1.80 each. Address 











Dr. Earl Cranston, 
Of Cincinnati, O. 

‘* The Chautauquan could not be the admirable 
exponent that it is, of the great educational plan 
whose name it bears, without peculiar adaptation 
to the real needs of the family circle. In its teach- 
ing department it is as specific asa C. L. S. C. text- 
book, and yet, in the variety and quality of its 
general contents, and in its timely treatment of 
living questions, it reminds one of the unrivalled 
platform that has made famous the beautiful north- 
ern lake.” —Earl Cranston, 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
“Avery useful magazine, which well performs a 
work peculiar to itself.” 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 


Professor J. P. Mahaffy. 
Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 

“IT seldom read a journal of more varied interest 
than The Chautauquan. Thereis always something 
fresh and to me something quite new to be found 
in it.” —Jj. P. Mahafy. 


Bishop Charles H. Fowler, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
‘* The Chautauquan is a great mcnthly. It stands 
well to the front in character and merit.” 
—C. H. Fowler. 


The Hon. Clem. Studebaker, South 
Bend, Ind. 
Vice President of the Chautauqua Board. 

‘* The Chautauquan has always been to usa wel- 
come visitor. Its contents affect one like a beautiful 
spring morning, when the air is balmy, breezy, and 
redolent with the perfume of blossoms. Such a 
magazine, interesting, uplifting, inspiring, whether 
for the individual, the family, or the church, must 
be regarded as a moving factor of importance in the 
work of modern civilization.”’ 

—Clem. Studebaker. 


Professor Richard T. Ely. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

“T regard Fhe Chautauquan as a valuable educa- 
tional force. It is a monthly magazine of a high 
order, which is exerting a wideinfluence. Like the 
other features connected with the Chautauqua Sys- 
tem of Education, it tends to promotethe intellectual 
and moral interests of the nation.” 

—Richard T, Ely. 


In clubs of five or more 


Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa, 











What Eminent People Say 


« About The Chautauquan 
A Monthly Illustrated Magazine. 


Dr. George H. Hepworth. 
Editor-in-Chief ‘‘New York Herald.’’ 

“I really read your monthly issuesin spite of the 
pressing cares which burden a journalist’s life and 
that is the best proof I can give of the estimation in 
which I holdit. Why dol likeit? Because it treats 
of the concerns in which I am interested, in which 
every thoughtful man should be interested, and 
treats them in a broad, brave, and generous fashion. 
Your writers are not fanatics, but scholars. I have 
discovered no hobbies, no intellectual twists or 
kinks, but on the other hand a right up and down 
manly desire to discuss large problems in a large 
way.” —Geo. H. Hepworth. 


Prof. Henry C. Adams. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
‘It seems to me that the editor of The Chautau- 
quan understands in a very remarkable degree the 
needs of American families for an interesting and 
instructive monthly magazine.”’ 
—Henry C. Adams. 


Lilian Whiting. 
Editor ‘‘ Boston Budget,’’ Boston, Mass. 

‘Reading is to the mind what food is to the 
body,—the fibre of which it is made. It is of the 
utmost importance that its quality be pure, refined, 
and elevating ; and among our entire monthly pub- 
lications, American and English, I know of abso- 
lutely none that so entirely and exclusively fulfills 
this idea as The Chautauquan. IfI could place 
only one magazine in the family I have no hesitancy 
in saying it would be The Chautauquan.”’ 

—Lilian Whiting . 


Dr. William F. Warren. 
President of Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
‘* The Chautauquan is one of the very best known 
teachers, and home makers, and public guardians 
of the American people.” —Wm., F.Warren. 


The Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards. 
Editor ‘‘ Northwestern Christian Advocate,’’ 
Chicago, Ill. 

“T like The Chautauquan because it is printed to 
give definite information tothose whostudy definitely 
in Chautauqua courses of definite instruction. Like 
quartermasters of ocean steamships, your writers 
enable readers to keep to their ‘compass courses’ 
from continents of knowledge. This I regard as 
high praise to you and your excellent magazine.” 

—Arthur Edwards. 


The subscription price of The Chautauquan is low, $2.00 per year. 
Dr. 


to one post office, $1.80. Address 


Dr. J. W. Bashford. 
President of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

“In addition to its invaluable aid to all members 
of the C. L.S. C. The Chautauquan is one of the 
brightest and best modern magazines for general 
circulation. It israpidly pushing tothe front asone 
of the formative influences in our modern civiliza- 
tion.” —J. W. Bashford. 


Henry Wade Rogers. 
President Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

“*T have an excellent opinion of The Chautauquan 
and wish it might be in the hands of all our young 
people. In these days when we have so much 
magazine literature to make it necessary to choose 
with discrimination, The Chautauquan is one of the 
number of periodicals which our young men and 
young women should not consent to be without.” 

—Henry Wade Rogers. 


John Burroughs. 
The Eminent Naturalist, New York. 

“*T have been a reader of The Chautauquan almost 
from its start and have watched its growth with 
much interest. It has many and striking merits. 
It combines instruction and entertainment in most 
happy proportions. Asa family magazine it takes 
high rank.” —John Burroughs. 


The Rev. George Edward Reed, D.D. 
President Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

** The Chautauquan is, in my judgment, oneofthe 
very best magazines for the individual and the family 
now published in any part of the world, Itoughtto 
bein every home where refinement and culture and 
interestin the progress of our modern civilization 
prevail. For many years it has been a welcome 
visitor in my own home, and with every year I have 
noted with great satisfaction the steady advance in 
thecharacter of its literary productions.” 

—Geo. E. Reed. 


Prof. Martin L. D’Ooge. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

‘From the acquaintance that I have with The 
Chautauquan I am of the opinion that it is one of 
the most instructive and readable magazines pub- 
lished in thiscountry. It is especially noteworthy 
for its valuable and timely discussions of current 
topics and of questions of present interest.’’ 





—Martin L. D’ Ooge. 


In clubs of five or more 
T. L, FLOOD, 
Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa, 











C.L.S.C. Books and Required Literature 


For the New Year, 1893-94. 








Rome and the 
Making of Modern 
Europe. 
JAMES R. JOY. 


Roman 
and Medieval Art. 
With 149 Illustrations. 
W. H. GOODYEAR. 


Outlines 
wy of Economics. 
DR. RICHARD T. ELY. 


Classic Latin Course 


s in English. 


PROF. W. C. WILKINSON 


Song and Legend 
from 
The Middle Ages. 


Edited by 
PROF. W. D. McCLINTOCK 
and P. L. McCLINTOCK. 


Science 
and Prayer. 
DR. W. W. KINSLEY. 


s 


Jo; 


W. D. McClintock aw 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN (12 numbers. 


c. L. S. C. Required Literature for the Full Year’s Course. 
RoME AND THE MAKING OF MODERN EvrRoPeE. James R. 


OUTLINES OF Economics. Richard T. El ‘ 
Criassio Latin COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


ScIENCE AND PRAYER. W. W. Ki 


° ° . ° * . . . ° 7 . $1.00 | 
Roman AND MEDIEVAL ART. W. H. Goodyear. Illustrated 1.00 | One order and $7 
‘ - = will secure all 
~O. Wilkinson . 1.00 } the Required 
Sona AND LEGEND FROM THE MIDDLE AGEs. Tdited by | Literature for the 
md Porter L.McClintock as "Ss 50 | Year 1893-94. 
insley ° . ° ° 50 
, illustrated). . . . 2.00 





















Mr. Joy has pouecet an admirably condensed and 
yet lucid outline Roman history, which is carried on 
through the Middle Ages in a way that shows very 
clearly how the foundations of modern European 
states were laid. This volume is not only intrinsically 
interesting, but it also presents facts and traces move- 
ments, a knowledgeof which is essential toa thorough 
understanding of nineteenth century history. 


There is no more captivating study than that of the 
origin and development of the esthetic faculties and 
their expression in art and architecture. In this vol- 
ume Prof. Goodyear, whose style is delightfull 
simple and readable, has traced the evolution of Gree 
art —— Roman history into the Middle Ages. 
The text is richly illustrated with pictures of famous 
art treasures. 


This is a radical revision of Dr. Ely’s “‘ Introduction 
to Political Economy,’’ which has been so highly 
commended in all quarters. ‘‘ The Dismal Science”’ 
under the author’s skillful, sympathetic treatment 
becomes a most interesting study of the everyday 
conditions of life, which gain new signifieance. Itis 
impossible to lay too much stress upon the importance 
of a more widely diffused and accurate knowledge of 
the economic and social principles so clearly set forth 
in this book. 


Dr. Wilkinson has condensed his two volumes into 
one of 300 pages, retaining all the choicest passages 
from those authors whose influence has been felt 
through all the centuries, down to these modern times. 
This Gosh isadmirably suited to give the general 
reader an acquaintance with the character and ma- 
terial of the Latin classics, 


This is a delightful little book of ms and stories 
translated from French, Spanish, Italian, German, and 
Scandinavian originals. The Arthurian legends, the 
ballads of the Cid, choice passages from Dante, and 
other portions of medizval literature make up a 
unique and charming volume. 


This is a discussion of the alleged inconsistency 
between the scientific conception of natural law and 
the doctrine of divine interposition. The treatment 
is judicial and clear, and the book cannot fail to be 
read with interest by all. 
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On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express 
(charges unpaid) a discount of ten per cent will be allowed. 


The C. L. S. C. Books are uniform in height and width, varying only in thickness. 
*,* The Chautauquan alone should be ordered of Dr. T. L. Flood, editor and prop’r, Meadville, Pa, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 


The Chautauqua-Century Press, ° - 







MEADVILLE, PA. 






















THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





CHAUTAUQUA LAKE AND ASSEMBLY 
GROUNDS are reached by the Erie Lines. 

The through express trains of this line 
running between Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Cleveland and New York and Boston all 
stop at LAKEWOOD and JAMESTOWN. 

PULLMAN DINING AND SLEEPING CAR 
SERVICE. 


A. M. TUCKER, 
Gen’! M’g’r, Cleveland. 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t, New York. 


F. W. BUSKIRK, 
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Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Touré OF MUSIC, ““Sirestx. 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. Hale, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Hackettstown Institute. 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Best buildings of its class. 
Steam heat. Electric lights. Location healthful, grand. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 

Rev. Geo. H WHITNEY, D. D., Pres. 


Me™ NG, Mine Ventilation, Mine Su: ng, and the 
my relating thereto may studied at 
home. Write for free Circular of Information to 
The Correspondence School of Mines. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Claverack College 

And Hudson River Institute. 
Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson 
River Valley. superior age for thorough 
and systematic education to boys and girls. Careful at- 
tention given by a strong faculty of experienced profes- 
sors and teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and 
physical culture. A Conservatory of Musie and 
Art of high grade. 4oth year opens Sept. 18. For illus- 
trated En address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., Pres., 
Claverack, N. Y. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, 

South Hadley, Massachusetts, offers three "Collegiate courses. 
Music and Art, Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Obser- 
vatory. The fifty-seventh year opens pt. 14, 1893. Board 
and tuition $250. Mrs, E.S. Mean, President. 


MECHA nNics, Mechanical Drawing, and the Math- 
enatics relating thereto may be studied at home. 
Write for free Circular to 
The Correspondence School of Mechanics, 
Scranton, Pa. 




















RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
58th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
crament Academies, and Dedlnes. Military Organiza- 


SSiisbee & Amen, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





wr oy ne Sept ig tage beng r 4 
th ns - 13, 1893. ollege course and ex- 
edllent oon ti schoo) pecially organized vag 
ante Tunes pos art. Saas well-equipped laboratories. 
oa growing library. Fine nasium. Resident 

ysician. Memorial Hall enstiee students to much re- 
duce ex bors. SARAH # ANDERSON, Princi 

Lec * SA . , n », 

" hocktors 1 Til 


SPECIAL NOTICE ABOUT SCHOOLS. 


Persons wishing information regarding our many ex- 
cellent schools, seminaries and eges of the country 
are requested to consult the educational announcements 
beginning with page 380 of the July number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 
OXFORD, OHIO. Full ‘Academic and Seminary Courses. 
Greek, Modern RS. ages, E pomtag aon Art. Faculty 
of Twenty-two M Campus. Steam Heat. 
Electric Light. Thirty-ninth yer. 
Terms, $200 per Year. 
Miss Lzerra S. McKee, Ph.D., Principal. 
Oxford, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN who desire a course of study beyond that of the 
preparatory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal, 
ainesville, Ohio. 


GLENDALE ro COLLEGE. 
LENDALE, OHIO. 
Fifteen miles oath of Cincinnati. Best facilities, 
with special family supervision and care. 
Rev. L_ D. Pottsr, D. D. 
GOLDEN HILL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. 


John M. Cross, A. M., Principal. 
Kingston-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 

Young men and women 7 Lgoceenet for busi- 
ness, —_———— studies. and citizenship. Studies 
eminently practical. Commercial and Academic Courses. 
Send for circular. GEORGE GUNTOR, President. 

New York, New York, 34 Union Square. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Philosophy, 
Languages, Music, Painting, esthetic and social culture. 
Thirty-ninth year begins Sept. 20. Address 
CHas. F. Down, Ph. D., Pres., 
Saratoga Springs. New York. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Women and Girls. Thorough instruction. Methods 
adapted to the individuality of each pupil. Home com- 
forts. Location exceptionally healthtul. Address 

Mrs. R. 8. HITCHCOCK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. Read illustrated advertise- 
ment of this excellent academy on page 381 of the July 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


CAYUGA ar yg gf seas. 
RORA, 

Term ns Fenn t aie _ well 
disciplined school. Experienced Teachers. Located near 
Cornell University. For illustrated circular address 

ALFRED K. MCALPINE, A. M., Principal. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY, FacrToryvi te, Pa. 

A refined school home for both sexes. Thorough in- 
struction. Pleasant location. Delightful campus. Pure 
spring water. Perfect sanitation. Prepares for the best 
colleges. Musica — y. 

. M. "LOOMIS, A. M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION. The Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W.C. A.) offers 
unequaled facilities. 9 Instructors, besides special lec- 
turers. Hope W. NaREY, Director, Berkeley St., corner 
Appleton, Boston, Mass. 


IERCE COLLEGE 
OF BUSINESS 
AND SHORT HAND 
THOMAS MAY PIERCE, M.A., P#.D., 
Principal and Founder, 
Record sae, 9 tadefp 9 Chestnut Street, 






































An all around equi — or business life. 
Gr tes successfully assisted to positions. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 
MISS BOY €R’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND MUSIC SCHOOL,’ 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 





Entrance Examinations held daily during the Summer. 
Enrollment blanks on application. 
Call or send for Annual and Graduating Exercises con- 
taining the charming address of 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL } SHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES. ) 3 East14th St., New York. 
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Positively The Leading Pen. Half Million in use. 


Mention this MAGAZINE, Ask dealers or send for catalogue, BLOOMSBURG, PA. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
MANUFACTURES BUILDING, DEPARTMENT H, CROUP 89. 








; The only complete outfit for 

SUSY FOLKS home exe a living 

" rooms. A few minutes’ use 

HOME GYMNASIUM. daily means health and 

vigor. Nice cabinet con- 

tains chest weights, rowing and lifting weights, dumb 

bells and clubs, adjustable for old an —. Prices 

low. You can order on approval. Chest machine 

separate, $4.50 up. Cop ted Chart of Physical 

Culture, fully illustrated, soc.; half price to those 
naming this journal. 

















WHITNEY HOME GyMNASIvUM Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 
A RRR AERA TSI 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


‘THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
e - - OF SHORTHAND 


and Private Secretary Training. 
Furnishes thorough instruction in Shorthand and Type- 
writing, and makesa Specialty of fitting young people tor 
superior positions as PRIVATE SECRETARIES. In- 
struction in the CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 
will be carried on as for years past. Mention this maga- 
zine. Circulars free. PROF.W.D. BRIDGE. Boston, Mass. 





Wo. 130. 


Esterbrook’s Easy Writer, 


Ask your Stationer for them. 150 Other Styles. 26 John St., N.Y. 








Artistic Homes 


*¢How to Plan and How to Build Them’’ 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
that tells the whole story from Cellar to Garret. This book contains 
a@ large number of designs and plans and other itustrations, both interior 
and exterior, of BEAUTIFUL HOMES costing from $500 to $18,000; also 
designs for laying out and beautifying your grounds, and is brim full 
of points you should know about the Building of your Home. 


Sent for 10 cents in postage or silver, if you mention this paper. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 





TYPEWRITERSat HALF PRICE. 


Largest stock of second-hand machines of all makes at very low figures. We sell, ex- 
change, or rent anywhere in the U. S. 
a@-Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Everything Guaranteed. 


NATIONAL Typewriter Exchange, 200 La Salle St., Chicago. 





TYPEWRITER BARCAINS. 


Unequalied bargains in all standard makes; machines 
aranteed ; will ship with Fa of examination and 
cial feature. METROPOLITAN TYPE- 


al ; exchanging a spe 
WRITER HEADQUARTERS, 169-171 Broadway, New York City. 





TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
—— anywhere for ote eg Exchanging 


ialty. Mon yments. 52- e cat. free. 
TPEWSITER Si Liberty St., Rew York. 
HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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UNRIVALLED 
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IT IS OFTEN ‘TYAE ONLY FOOD THEsSTOMmACH 


WILL TOLERATE WHEN LIFE SEEMS DEPENDING ON ITS RETENTION 
tHe SAFEST FOOD For NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS ¢"0 


* << F* I L, T> Fe ES * 


A MOST WHOLESOME ARTICLE OF DIET FOR 
DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRMAND AGED PERSONS. 
The IMPERIAL GRANUM IS SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE - 2'SER9S- ClOHN GRLE G SONS, New York: 
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It is in the northeast part of the 
AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, 
north aisle in the Uruguay 
Department. 


yp NaI 





Every visitor at our exhibit may receive, free of charge, a cup of delicious, refreshing 
Beef Tea, made from Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef. 
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When you're Rubbing 


over your washboard, in that painful, 
old-fashioned way, these are some of 
your positions. Just try these 
motions, up and down, without the 
tub. That will prove how hard 
they are. Then try Pearline’s 
way of washing. 
That will prove how need- 
less and absurd they are. With- 
out the washboard and the 
rubbing on it, and without 
bending over the wash-tub 
or bobbing up and down over 
it—you save the wear to your clothes and the work for your 
back. That’s Pearline’s way. Directions on every package. 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
ef or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


s and if your grocer sends you something in place of Peartine, be 
it Back cenais -aiestle Beal yO" a0 S JAMES PYLE, New York. 








* Long ago distanced all its competitors.” 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


Packer’s |iiiitnest 


2 


Tar Soap | [Po erare« 


“A medicinal and nursery soap of great value.” 
The Sanitarian, New York. 


HOUSE THINTERS” 
COLORS 


IT IS PURE, ANTISEPTIC, 
LATHERS READILY, 
SOOTHES IRRITATED SKIN. 


' ha4 
FINE VARNISHES 


: . p Corresponde ited 
ficial; makes the hair soft andlustrous; removes | | Catalogues of our cartons departmentd 
to responsible parties-- 


dandruff, and prevents baldness. 


For Shampooing. It is delightful and bene- 


For Bathing. It is refreshing and balsamic; 
does not dry the skin, but leaves it smooth and 
supple. ‘* The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’ 


WARDS OFF CONTAGION. 


‘Stands at the head of all others for bathing invalids.” 
New England Medical Monthls 








ARTISTS MATERIALS 
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K-Sept. When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in “‘The Chautauquan.” 
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Chautauqua Extension Lectures. 


During the season of ’92-3, the C. L. S. C. | 
carried out a modified form of University | 
Extension which met with marked success | 
among Chautauqua Circles, literary clubs, | 
and church organizations. The plan was 
known as that of Chautauqua Extension or 
Read Lectures. It consisted, in brief, of al 
course of lectures prepared by a university 
lecturer and loaned to any community wish- | 
ing to give such a course. Printed sylla- 
buses, tickets, and announcements were also 
provided, and the arrangement was such that 
no community, however small, incurred any 
financial risk. The plan has been enlarged 
to include the following courses, which are 
offered for the season of ’93-4 : 

1. Social Science (6 lectures) by Professor 
A. W. Small, of the University of Chicago. 

2. Great Periods of Medieval History and 
Art (3 lectures) by Professor W. H. Goodyear, 
of the Brooklyn Institute. 

An illustrated syllabus will be furnished 
for this series which includes the following 
lectures : 

Life and Civilization of the Roman Empire. 

Transition from the Empire to the Middle 
Ages. 

Life and Civilization of the Middle Ages. 

3. The Bible (6 lectures) by President 
W. R. Harper, of Chicago. 

4- The Poetry of Robert Browning (6 lec- 
tures) by Prof. Owen Seaman, of Durham 
College, England. 

5. Greek Social Life (6 lectures) by Pro- 
fessor Seaman. 

Introductory. 

Religious Beliefs and Ritual. 

Home Life—Dress—Status of Women. 

Marriage Customs—Rites of Burial—The 
Great Games. 





The Games (continued)—The Theater. 
The Slave Question—Public Life—Conclu- 
sion. 


Details of the Plan. 

1. The lectures are furnished in the form 
of type written manuscript. They are to be 
preserved with care -and returned to the 
Chautauquan Office. 

2. The community secures its own reader, 
a man or woman of culture and ability, who 
can present the lectures acceptably. 

3. A printed syllabus containing full out- 
lines of the lectures is furnished each ticket 
holder, thus affording opportunities for 
frequent review. 

4. Itis desirable to have a quiz or discus- 
sion at the close of each lecture. Arrange- 
ments should be made with some competent 
person or persons to conduct the quiz. The 
syllabus contains suggestive questions for 
this purpose. 

5. Course tickets to be sold at fifty cents 
each, and ‘‘announcements’’ for general dis- 
tribution are furnished in any quantity 
desired. 

6. Final examination papers are furnished 
for all who wish to try an examination, and 
the papers when returned to the C. L. S. C. 
are examined by a competent committee. 
No certificate is granted. 


7. The price of each lecture course is as 
follows: One half of the gross receipts of 
the lecture course up to $25, to be paid to the 
office in Buffalo after the last lecture has been 
delivered. If the receipts amount to over 
$50 (fifty dollars), $25 (twenty-five dollars) 
are to be sent to the Buffalo office; if only 
$10 (ten dollars) are taken in, $5 (five dollars) 
are sent to Buffalo, etc. 


For all details address JOHN H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Warranted Seven Years. 


Most people buy one piano only in a lifetime. They have no experi- 
ence to guide them in making a selection and are more apt to get a poor 
than a good instrument, because the former are more in number and 
always cheaper than the latter. Why not buy a piano whose excellence 
is guaranteed? Inasmuch as the first few years are the most critical 
period in the life of a piano, the warrant given 


GvERETT 


is practically equivalent to an unlimited guarantee, It is warranted 


for seven years. 
If not for sale by your 
local dealer, address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, O. 
Cut out this page. preserve it, exchange it at The Everett 
Co.’s booth, Section I, Manufactures and Liberal Arts 

Building, for a copy of ‘‘ World's Fair Musical Souvenir.”’ 


World’s Fair Visitors ONLY Read This! 
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The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 





‘ Aim. 

The C. L. S. C. (Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle) aims to promote habits of read- 
ing and study, in history, literature, science, and art ; to give college graduates a review of 
the college course ; to secure for those whose educational privileges have been limited, the 
college student’s general outlook upon the world and life, and to encourage close, con- 
nected, persistentthinking. 

Plan. 


A definite course covering four years. 


Each 


ears course complete in itself. 


Specified volumes approved by the counselors. 

Allotment of time by the week and month. 

A monthly magazine with additional readings and notes. 
A membership book with review outlines and other aid. 


Individual readers may have all 


the privileges. 


Local circles may be formed by three or more members. 
Time required, about one hour daily for nine months. 
Certificates granted to all who complete the course. 


advanced reading. 


Seals to be affixed to the certificate are granted for collateral and 


For whom Designed. 
The C. L. S. C. is for busy people who left school years ago, and who desire to pursue 


some systematic course of instruction. 


It is for high school and college graduates, for people who never entered either high school 
or college, for merchants, mechanics, apprentices, mothers, busy housekeepers, farmer boys, 
shop girls, and for people of leisure and of wealth. 

Many college graduates, ministers, lawyers, physicians, and accomplished women are 
taking the course. They find the required books entertaining and helpful, affording a 


pleasant review of studies long ago laid aside. 


age; comparatively few are under eighteen. 
210,000 readers have joined. 


Several members are over eighty years of 
Since 1878, when the Circle was founded, 


Recommended Order of Study for 1893-94. 
(For Readers beginning October 1, 1893.) 


October. | 


Rome and the Making of Modern Europe—Joy—to 
page 62. 

Outlines of Economics, 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 

November. 
Rome andthe Making of Modern Europe—to page 117. 
Economics. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

December, 
Rome and the Making of Modern Europe—to page 174. 
Economics. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 

January. 
Rome and the Making of Modern Europe—to page 260. 
Economics—finished. 
Roman and Medieval Art—Goodyear—to page 111. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN 

February. 


Rome and the Making of Modern Europe—con- 
cluded, 


How to Obtain 


Roman and Medieval Art—to page 194. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
March. 
Classic Latin Course in English—Wilkinson—to 
page 90. 
Roman and Medieval Art—concluded. 
Song and Legend from the Middle Ages—McClin- 
tock—to page 37. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
April. 
Classic Latin Course in English—to page 244. 
Song and Legend—to page 112. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
May: 
Classic Latin Course—concluded. 
Song and Legend—concluded, 
Science and Prayer—begun. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
June. 


Science and Prayer. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


the Literature. 


All the required literature (books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN) may be obtained by sending a 
draft or money order for $7 to Flood & Vincent, The Chautauqua-Century Press, Meadville, 


Pa. 
(charges unpaid) a discount of te 


n 
TAUQUAN separately if desired. (To 


On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express 
cent will be allowed. Books singly and THE CHAU- 
foreign subscribers in countries included in the postal 


union, THE CHAUTAUQUAN will be sent, postpaid, for $2.60, to South Africa, for $3.24.) 
For C. L. S. C. information address 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Good Health 


Results from pure and wholesome food, 
and all cake, bread, hot biscuit and similar 
food is made purer and more wholesome 
when raised with Royal Baking Powder. 


The best baking powder made 1s, as 
shown by analysis, the “Royal.” 


Com’r of Health, New-York City. 


aSe 
Receipts for Every Day in the Year. 


The “Royat BAKER AND Pastry Cook,” by Prof. Rudmani, 
of the New-York Cooking School, contains 1000 practical re- 
ceipts for every kind of cooking—from soups to desserts — in- 
cluding bread, rolls, biscuit, muffins, cake, crusts, griddle cakes, 
puddings, etc., seasonable to every month and every day in the 
year. Sent free as a compliment to our patrons. Address 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 


106 Wall Street, New-York. 
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Courses for Advanced Reading. 





Greek History and Literature. English History and Literature. 
me, Martin L. D’ Ooge, —- of Michigan, Director. Py 3 + 4 eCheck, Chicos Ui or } Diastee. 
Smith’s Students’ History of Greece, $1.25 : ‘ 
, : First Course—Early England to Reign of 
A Primer of Greek Literature—Jebb,  .50/| Henry VII. 
A History of Greek Literature—Jevons, 2.50) Green’s Short History of the English 
The Odyssey, an English translation in People. Through Chapter VI., Sec. 3, $1.38 
rhythmic prose—Palmer, .. 200|Stubbs’ Early Pesheme sa 
A Day in Athens with Socrates (Select Series), - 85 
Dialogues of Plato)—, cloth, $1; paper, .50| Poole’s Wycliffe and Movements for 
The Tragedies of Sophocles—Translated | Reform, . » + 80 
by E. H. Plumptre, . : . 1.50 | Ward’s English Poets. Vol. L., . - 1.00 
American History. Typical Selections from English Prose 
Prof. H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University, } Directors. | Writers. Vol. I., . +90 
Prof. J. A. Woodburn, Indiana University | Introduction to Minto’ s Manual of Eng- 
First Course—Colonial and Revolutionary | lish Prose Literature, . b .15 
Periods. | Scott’s Ivanhoe. Cloth, 50 cents ; illus- 
The Colonies—Thwaites, ‘ . $1.00| trated, : 1.00 
The War of Independence—John Fiske, .60| Second Course—Reign of Henry vil. to 
Patrick Henry—Moses Coit Tyler, . 1.00 Revolution of 1688. 


se : : : | Green's Short History of the English 
The Critical Period of American His- | People, Through chen. VIIL..S wy ee 


tory—John Fiske, ‘ ‘ « 1.60) 

Civil Government—John Fiske, ‘ . 1.00] — ig Era of the Protestant J Revo- 85 

Second Course—Constitutional and National | | Gardiner’s Puritan Revolution (Epoch 
Periods. Series), 2 85 

History of American Politics—Johnston, $ .90| ward's English Si Vols. II. ani 
Henry Clay—Carl Schurz. 2Vols., . 2.20) III. Selections, each, ‘ 1.00 

Abraham Lincoln—Carl Schurz, . - .90| Typical Selections from nen Prose 
History of the United States Under the Writers. Vol. II. . -90 

Constitution—Schouler. 5th Vol., 2.00 Introduction to Minto’s Manual of 
Art. English Prose Literature, ; 15 


Wm. Henry Goodyear, Lecturer in Cooper Institute and George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss, .50 
Curator Department of Fine Arts, Brooklyn | 


Institute, Director. Third Course—Revolution of 1688 to the 
In connection with these courses on Art, Present Time. 


arrangements are made by which, for an ad-| Green’s Short History of the —— 


ditional fee, photographs will be loaned, | People (concluded). - $1.38 
either to individual students or to clubs. ler 4 s, The Settlement ) 
This feature of the course is of the greatest| Tancock’s England Dur- Epochs of 
importance. ing the American and | ey 
First Course—Art History, European Wars. soem rn 
History of Art—Wm. H. Goodyear. . $3.50 Eas ene 8 Modern 
Outlines of the History of Art—Wil- w mgans ‘ 
ard’s English Poets. Vois. III. and 

hélm Liibke. 2Vols.,  . - 7-50; IV. Selections,each, . . . $1.00 

By a special arrangement with the pub-| | Representative Essays, ; ; «ee 
lishers the books of the first course will be ysacheth (Rolfe edition), he ft ee 


sent prepaid to Chautauqua students for | Shakespeare. 
$8.50, and for the second course for $8.20, but | | Prof.W.D. McClintock, Chicago University, Director. 
to secure this reduction the order must be; A short sketch of the life of Shakespeare, 25 
sent to The Chautauqua-Century Press, | sonnets and 24 plays are required for this 
Meadville, :Pa. ‘course. The memoranda, which will be sent 
Second Course—Philosophy of Art History.| upon the receipt of the fee for this seal, gives 
Philosophy of Art in Italy, Greece, and | the list of plays and suggestions as to the best 
the Netherlands. 1 Vol.—Taine, . $2.50 editions to be used ; also valuable hints as to 
Italy (Rome and Naples)—Taine, . - 2.50) how to study a play. 
Italy (Florence and Venice)—Taine, . 2.50, Additional courses in history, literature, 
Seven Lamps of Architecture—Ruskin, 1.00| science, home education, missions, etc., are 
Essay on Laocoon—Lessing, . . 1.50/contained in the C. L. S. C. Hand-Book. 
Address (inclosing stamp), JOHN H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


SIXTH PRIZE. 


At the edge of the village a neat cottage stood, 
The home of the widow La Rue; 

It was small, but so clean it fair shone in the sun, 
From parlor to kitchen, straight through. 


—ses Mos te 


And the widow herself was as bright, and as sweet 
As an April washed flower might be; 

Rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, as she took from the line 
Snowy garments, a picture was she. 


—y— 


It befell that the deacon, a widower sad, 4 
Passed by, and his lone, loving heart, 
At the sight of that picture was pierced through and through 
By that roguish sprite, Cupid’s sharp dart. 





Now his home and his children are cleanly and neat 
Beyond the lone man’s wildest hope ; 
And the widow with smiles lays the cause of her bliss, 
To the use of the pure Ivory Soap. i 
BELLE DEVLIN, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


CopyriGHT 1892, BY THE Procter & GAMBLE Co. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE. 


By the correspondence method of teaching Chautauqua has attempted and is accomplishing a 
work that can be done in no other way. For the past nine years the Chautauqua College of 
Liberal Arts has been giving the advantages of college education to men and women, old and 
young, who are prevented from attending the resident institutions. Not satisfied with reading 
good books many have availed themselves of the actual instruction and personal direction of 
regular college professors as arranged by Chautauqua. The method has its disadvantages, but 
in spite of them it is a success and comes as a great boon to those who must remain at home and 
wish to study with the most profit. 


No one who can attend a good college should study by correspondence; but correspondence 
students, partly because they are so much in earnest and partly because they have mature minds, 
accomplish better average results than resident students. 


As a correspondence student must wait days for the return of his papers with the criticisms and 
suggestions of his instructor, he will make a strong effort to have his work correct before he sends 
itaway. Being isolated and under the necessity of waiting for help he wrestles with each diffi- 
culty until he has arrived at the true solution, or become convinced that he cannot; and he is 
usually successful. The exercise of the will is almost if not quite as great as that ot the intellect. 
Our student learns that he can master difficulties if he will—a truth applicable to almost all kinds 
of effort—and the discipline which he acquires is well worth the pains that it has cost. 


As the whole lesson must be recited, the whole lesson must be learned. There can be no 
‘‘cutting’’ nor dodging of difficult questions. Each part of the lesson must be met and 
mastered. While to many the labor of writing out answers to all the questions seems unneces- 
sdry, there is really a great advantage in it. We do not truly know anything until we have the 
power to tell it. We may read awork on philosophy or mathematics, and follow the author 
intelligently ; and yet we may be unable to state his argument correctly. But the correspondence 
student must learn his lesson so well that he can recite it without prompting. Where his ideas 
are indefinite he makes them definite. He learns to use exact language, and to observe a logical 
method in all his work. He remembers what he learns, not because he has written it out 
on paper, but because he learned it so well that he could write it. 


Identified with no one institution Chautauqua College has its instructors in many otf our best 
colleges and universities. Among the institutions represented are Yale, Wesleyan, Chicago, and 
three of our best state universities. The courses are on a par with those offered in our best 
colleges. The curriculum is the regular college curriculum, not a Chautauqua College course 
merely. The instructors do their work personally, and the students know with whom they are 
corresponding. The results accomplished are and of necessity must be genuine. 


The faculty consists of seventeen men, and their names and professional records are given in 
the annual Calendar. There are seventy-two courses offered from which those who have not 
finished a common school course as well as the most advanced students may make selections. 
Each student who is not a candidate for graduation may study subjects chosen by himself. 


The courses offered include Latin, Greek, German, French, English, mathematics, psychology, 
political economy, history, geology, physics, chemistry, biology, etc. Courses in Spanish and 
Italian are under contemplation and will probably be offered in the fall. A new course in 
Shakespeare, one in astronomy, and one in evolution have been arranged and will be given in 
September. 

Preparatory courses are arranged for those who are not prepared to do regular college work. 

For full information regarding Chautauqua College address JOHN H. DANIELS, Executive 
Secretary, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. Always enclose stamp for reply. 
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ow f0 Repair = 
aPneumatfic 
ERs on the Roao 


DON’T DO IT—RIDE A VICTOR. 


One maker say of his tire: 

“ By the use of tire tape only * * * and with rubber solution, ¢/ ¢his is at hand, 
any rider can make a repair,” etc. “The mode is described in a new pamphlet,” etc. 
“ 4 complete repair kit costs $1.50,” etc. 

Another maker says: 

“ Remove outer cover; put the tube in water (if you can find any), clean the 
tube, rub on solution, put on patch, let it dry, rub on chalk, replace tube,” etc. 

Now with VICTORS it’s different. Slip out the punctured inner tube through 
the hole in the rim, substitute spare tube from tool bag (no extra cust), pump in the 
air and your tire is new, and go on your way rejoicing, while the other fellow spends 
an hour repairing, or walks home. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
BOSTON, DENVER, SPECIAL AGENTS, 
WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO. NEWYORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Best Dressing | The 


life. 


the scalp cool, moist, and healthy. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 







'Public look 


AYERS | ae 
HAIR | 


Prevents the hair from 
re thin, faded, | 
gray, or 
Swe wiry, and do so. 
p= preserves Wyckoff, 
ts yw 
ness, lux- 
uriance, | Seamans & 
= and ootes 
to an ad- 
= vanced Benedict, 
period of 
It cures ttohing humors, and keeps 


_ 327 Broadway, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. New York. 





Remington 
| Typewriter 
VIGOR | rte and ox 


Improvements. 


| It has always furnished 
them, and will continue to 














When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in “‘ The Chautauquan.” 
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*%DEW kOFKEDELWEISS& 


is a magical liquid to be used when making the toilet. It 


For the Com plexion whitens the skin immediately and imparts to the complexion a 


ft and delicate fairness and freshness, wonderfully improving 


the appearance, yet the closest scrutiny will not reveal that anything has been applied to the face. 


never use (creams) cheap grease 


For rene the Skin Soft <issuisea vy perfumes which 





$500 REWARD. a —To ss — the public 


he merits of Dew 

| of Edelweiss we agree 10 torte Five Hundred 
Dollars cas, for = case of apie, blotches, 
moth-patches, brown spots, blackheads, ugly or 
muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 
any other cutaneous Geomerations, or blemishes, 
(excepting birth-marks, scars, and those of a scrof- 
ulous or kindred nature,) that Dew of Edelweiss 


remove and 
to forfeit Five Hundred Dollars to any 
whose skin can be injured in the slightest sible 
manner, or to anyone whose complexion (no mat- 
ter in how bad condition it may be) will not be 
| cleared, whitened, im ed and beautified by 
the use of Dew of Edelweiss. 





| 


| 


nstead of curing and removing 
all facial blemishes as they are advertised to do, simply 
create and increase the so-called blackheads and fleshworms, 
and would ruin the complexion, even if they contained no 


poison. 
For Making the Skin White 


never use (Powders) of any kind, they are widely Known to 
contain chalk, bismuth, oxide of zinc, and other injurious 
poisons. Beware of themall. Always use Dew of Edelweiss 
and insist on having it. 





Price, prepaid to any address: 


402z.,50 cents; 8o0z.,75 cents; 1 oz. sample bottle by mail, 
securely sealed, for 16 cents, stamps acceptable. 





Ladies wanted to take charge of branch offices and do writing for us at their own homes. Write at once 
and secure shaman 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


PARENTEAU & SMART, 


3815 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
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CHOCOLAT MENIER \ K h ‘ 
re cs Y is 


CHOCOLATE 


not more used in 


pee America? 


ist. People do not know how to prop- 
erly prepare Chocolate. 

2d. Americans arestill bound by the in- 
veterate habit of using Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa, which create stomachic debilities 
and are not in the true sense stimulants. 


Cocoa and ASK YOUR GROCER FOR H 
Chocolate] CHOCOLAT 

ARE NO MORE TO BE 

COMPARED WITH EACH |4"#«a! Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Las. 

OTHER THAN 


Skimmed [ilk to pure Cream. 

A pamphlet giving recipes, and samples 
of the Chocolate made by MENIER, Paris, 
(Noisiel,) —Chocolat-Menier,—wil] be sent 
by addreffing the American Branch, 86 
W. Broadway, cor. Leonard, N. Y. City. 














5 seconds winds it. 
10 dollars buys it. 
Millionaires wear it. 


Quick = Winding 
Waterbury. 


It is modern. 
It is handsome. 
It is Accurate. 


All jewelers sell it. $4 to $15. 
If any jeweler does not keep the 


Waterbury watches, write us. 
WATERBURY WATCH CO., 


Waterbury. Conn. 





—~wvewwe. PP Pedder _~ 


THE BELLE’ 
( 

( 

of 63 « 
Wore strange at- 2 
tire compared with § 
modern costumes, § 


but she used as, 
does 





~~ 





UP 
> of 93, 

That fragrant and re- /7 
freshing preparation 


which has been in use 
for 30 years— 


} POZZONI’S 
; COMPLEXION POWDER. 


A most delicate and desirable tection to ) 
the face during the hot weather, It is refresh- )) 
ing, cleanly, healthful and harmless, and when 
ri htly used is invisible. Insist on having the 
) genuine. It is sold everywhere. 
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RIMLEY’S 


GALIFORNIA 






A DELICIOUS 
CONFECTION 
Better than Candy. 


dn Flavor it is superior to any 
other gum made Its use sweetens 
the breath, cleanses the teeth and 
Promotes digestion. No medicine 
needed for heartburn or dy: ia! 

Save the wrappers an raw 
books from 


PRIMLEY’S FREE LIBRARY 
Send 5 outside wrappers of CAL- 
“ IFORNIA FRUIT or SAA TrOR MIA 





reat Mbps ADOPTED 
AUGHTER,” the most interesti 
=_ Ns story of theday. Send for our list oF 
free books. Watch our adv'ts for fur- 
ther offers. 


J. P, PRIMLEY, wanuracruncr 
Curcaeo, tu. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in “‘ The Chautauquan.”’’ 
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BEST &CO 





If Baby’s 


Ears 
ARE TOO PROMINENT, 


They should wear the Claxton Patent Ear 
Cap,an English invention for which we are 
sole agents for the United States—Keepsr the 
ears close to the head, instead of crumpled 
forward, thereby remedying this serious 
disfigurement—no irritation to the most sensi- 
tive child—endorsed by prominent physicians. 
Price $1.25. 

For size, send measure round head, just above ears, 
aiso from bottom of lobe of ear over head to bottom of 
other ear, not under chin. 


Children’s goods is our specialty—Cataloque o 
Baby's wear and full descriptions of the lateat stsie 
for Boys and Girls of all ages furnished upon 
application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y., 





Registered Trade-Mark. 


Our New Building 


No. 14 West 23rd St. (on the same block as 
our former location and opposite the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel) to which we have just re- 
moved, affords us the necessary space for the 
display of our fresh and varied assortment 
of fine linens and some additional lines of 
goods not previously comprised in our stock. 
Visitors to New York are especially invited 
to inspect our new quarters where will be 
seen the largest exhibit of linens and kindred 
articles to be found in this country. The en- 
tire building will be devoted to the needs of 
our growing business. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
The Linen Store, 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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This 
Mid=-Summer Clearance Sale 


DRY GOODS 


in these stores is of special interest to you. The 
Less Prices make it so. 

We carry no stocks over from one season to 
another—and our purchases and importations 
for Fall are on an elaborate scale. Hence this 
clearance sale. 

Sale of 10,000 yards 21-inch 
India Silks 


‘ at 35 CENTS 
—good firm cloth—artistic printings—light and 


dark colorings—including black and white, 
brown and white, navy and white, 

; 35 CENTS a yard. 
500 pieces 

Finest French Satines 
—light and dark—about 100 styles—this sea- 
son’s choice styles, 33c. and 35c. 
Satines they are, at 20 CENTS. 





B. & B. 


Large offering 


Striped Wash Silks 


—extra fine and good ones—for 


Ladies’ Waists, 
Negligee Gowns, 
and Children’s Dresses, 


40 CENTS, 
—great silk value this for 40 cents—as you ‘Il 
say when you write for and see samples. 


Choice Lot of 55-cent 


All-Wool French Challies 
at 35 CENTS. 
200 pieces—every color and shade—of 


All-Wool Cheviot Serges 


for the stylish Eton and Outing Suits. 50-cent 
serges they are—/his sale price 
35 CENTS. 
A Mail Order System 
that will fill your LETTER ORDERS to your 
pleasing and profit. Write for samples and try 
it once. 





Boggs & Buhl, "di2i 822" Allegheny, Pa. 





INVESTIGATE 


you will discover that the 
») patents of 


“THE HOLMES C0.” 


obviate what you have com. 
plained about in all other 
makes of UNION UNDER- 
GARMENTS, Ours are 


Faultless in Fit, 
Satisfactory in Results, 
Reliable and Uniform. 


None genuine unless marked 
inside sateen lining, 


“THE HOLMES 60.” 


If our garments are not found 
at your best stores, SEND 
STAMP direct to us, and we 
will send samples of materials 
it and self-measurement blank 

eS to any part of the world, 
ALL STYLES, Satisfaction guaranteed, 


THE HOLMES Co., 


109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 
























To be Always Cool 
Wear a 





that is as light as a feather and 
as strong as those worn in winter. ——> 
Such a corset is the 
** Ventilating” 

‘*Glove- Fitting’ 
It helps to make one cool and 
comfortable in the hottest 
weather—’tis a luxury, The money is refunded if 
not tound satisfactory. Known and sold everywhere. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S ? 
GENUINE 

THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING 

P (Trade Mark) 











- ..», 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth, On the other hand, nothing 
so detracts from the effect of pleasing features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
Don't lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual dentifrice 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


weigm which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury to the enamel. 
The gums are made healthy by its use, and that mortifying defect, a repul- 
sive breath, is completely remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favor 
with the fair sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths, 














You Drive? 


A rattling thill coup- 
ling annoys you. 
Stop It? A chunk of 
rubber will partially 


Heqvriry Yovk 
nad on 
& reser e a WITH 
(Rene IROOANSONS 

PARQVETRY 
FLOORS 


your carriage, there- 
by saving your mon- 
ED PRerarep Wax 
@ Asi for new es issued 


OE a ae 
(ontdining a0 Glore illustrastions 
© Co onnson 






















cal, durable, conven- 
. ient in the stable, 
aids you in hitching, will fit any thill coupling. 
You can apply it yourself without additiona)] R 
expense or marring paint. 

THE PRICE, $1.50 per set, is nominal. 

Your nearest express agent will procure it for 
you, and charge you nothing for his services. 
If not satisfactory return and we will refund 
the money. Remit by P. O. Order, Postal Note 
orin Stamps. If sent by mail, 28 cents extr 
for postage. 

AGENTS writing for terms, etc., must name 
reference and enclose stamp. 


Rochester Shaft Support Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Platts Chlorides, 


$ The Household Disinfectant. 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, Reliable, Prompt. Cheaper than Chloride of Lime 
or Carbolic Acid. Indorsed by 23,000 Physicians. Daily employed by hundreds 
of thousands of careful housekeepers. 









Racine Wis. 















Sold in quart bottles only. 
At druggists and high-class grocers, 


$ Prepared only by HENRY B. PLATT, 36 Platt Street, New York. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in “The Chautauquan.”” 
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Vose & Sons’ Pianos. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 








SA ISEN WP NOS ONSVINP RENE ZALS LOLS ZOmeneZ 
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CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


Pure Tone, 
Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship, 
and Great Durability. 


Sold on Easy Terms. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Dainty Floral Extract 





& Lanman’s 


FLORIDA WATER 
For Handkerchief, Toilet and Bath. 





BOOKS FREE y_ MBS. FRANK LESLIE'S 
s‘‘Are Men Gay Deceivers?” 











Price 50c. mailed for one wrapper of 





Juvenile Soap, 


and ro cents for postage and packing. Send for 
Kirk’s Free Library. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., 360 N. Water St., Chicago 











(ee ee er oe ee 





i sonlllicnelil callenalimetensiten adie 





O 
Repless for the 


COMPLEXIO 


A Splendid Toilet @2—=— 
Soap... < 

|| Excelling in Quality 

any 25 cent Soap on the 

4 market 

.| A trial will convince you 

that you want 

4 no other ___ mm. 

-| Note Package and insist 

A on the genuine. 

-| Sample cake by mail 12c. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 


84 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 




































__ 


to as. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced i in 
the remedy 


L Sve up OF Fics 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 

. tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
‘S Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
* stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
‘millions, and met with the approval 
p of the medical profession, because it 
; acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without euadining them, sali it is perfect! ys ‘fine em every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
’ every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., faust. 













When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in ‘‘ The Chautauquan.”’ 
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LADIES 
RIDE 
COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES 


because they are light, 
graceful, and strong. 
They make bicycling 
easy and safe. For 
men or for women Co- 
lumbias are unequalled, 
unapproached. 





















CaTatocuE free at our agencies or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
—_—_— -— 


POPE MANUFACTURING COn 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


PIANOS 


Where no Dealer 
sells our pianos 
we send, on approval, 
direct from the factory; the piano to 
be returned if not entirely satisfac- 
tory, we paying freight both ways. 
Old instruments taken as part pay 
for new, and you can pay the rest 
about as you like, in season. It is 
as easy to do business with us 2,000 
miles away as though you were in 
Boston; we are used to it and will 
tell you all about it,and send a Cata- 
logue—free— but you must write 
for it. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 Tremont St. BOSTON, MASS. 





TO, MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to haveeach Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are -: :- 








and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderate outlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 


CTHE JOHN CHURCH C0. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE STAFFORD 
QUOTATION 
ABINET. 
With some cabinets if you forget, 
you might as well have lost the 
quotation. With the STAFFORD 
you don’t have to remember, the 
Cabinet does that for you. IT BEATS THEM ALL. 
E. H. STAFFORD CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Manut: of Le Files, Offi Chairs and Specialti 
Send for Catahgues, Agents waned.” sakes, 


L-Sept. 











New and Recent Books. 


Americanized Delsarte Culture, by Mrs. C. 
E. BisHop. Fourth edition. 


The system of symmetrical development of 
Delsarte adapted to American needs. $1.00. 


Nurses and Nursing, by LissETH D. PRICE. 
A practical manual for trained nurses and fam- 
ilies. $1.25. 

The Silva of Chautauqua Lake, by Dr. J. T. 

EDWARDS. Illustrated. 
The most charming book illustrating Chautau- 


tauqua scenery ever published. It is superbly - 


printed on heavy plate paper of a superior finish, 

contains seventy-five photogravure illustrations, 

and is bound attractively in cloth and stamped 
heavily in gold. $1.25. 

It is in every respect a worthy study and a souvenir 
which every Chautauquan should possess.—Buffalo Ex- 
press. 

It may safely be asserted that 7he Silva of Chautauqua 
Lake is one of the handsomest volumes ever issued from 
American presses.—New York Mail and Express. 

All He Knew, by JoHN HABBERTON. 


A story of a convict’s conversion and successful 

struggle. $1.00. 

Its purpose and spirit, and its practical adaptation to 
the great spiritual needs of mankind, are so admirable 
that it deserves to be read and re-read and circulated 
widely.— The Congregationaiist. 

The Golden Calf, by H. H. BovEsEn. 

A novel of modern life. $1 00. 


The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
Meadville, Pa. 
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'BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR av SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, exquisitely 

Prevents baldness, gra, rial air and dandruff. 

Makes the hair ick, soft and beau. 

tiful, Cures pi +A. and diseases of the 

akin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and ins. 
All draggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone Street, New ork. 





18th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cts. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. F. LONG & CO., 
Philadel: 


torg Arch St: Pa. 
i eer chin ttle bck” Athenanm 








? Gow aometonamed Neer published. 
OXFORD MFG. 6. CO., "340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, it. 













Take a Course in the 
STUDY 22352: 
Correspondence 
L AW School of Law. 
(Incorporated.) 
J.COTNER, Jr.,See’y, ~~, ta 


-_DETROIT, MICH 








ode TeETeRaSET 


$30.00 to 850.0 
few f= and 9 


Cash or — H, GEN 


SHREWD Cyclers 
always post themselves be- 
fore purchasing wheels. 
We ask you to become 
posted about the 
IMPERIAL 
WHEELS. Onur cata- 
See our exhibit, Transportation logue will help you, Send 
Building, at World’s Fair. forit. Ames & Frost Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


waved on many 
peszeten. 


in _ stock. 
AN’ TED. 














COTTON, SILK, WOOLEN AND 


Mixe Goods 


(Cotton and Woo 
Dyed a perfectly fast and full black with one 
package of 
PEERLESS DYE FAST BLACK 
in one operation. All others require two. Sample 
card of fast colors at druggists or address - 
PEERLESS DYES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 














_AIR MATTRESSES. 





Make the finest bed in the world for general use ; perfectly 


voy and healthy ; require no ngs, never need’ eeevating’ a 
will last a life time; indorsed the leading phycicians as the 
only mattress suitable for hospitals and asylums: write for cata- 


.- and testimonials. ME ROPOLITAN "AIR GOODS Co., 
7 Temple pl., Boston. 



































-> or exer- 


*> A- & a CHEAP 
TRICYCLE «:: 
foot eR... te ALL, 


Address FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, O. 


nS 


mo FOO of T Po IWE and — Working 





RIPPLES, =" 
“e 








vs sodten peodast, 
-_ of such machines 
p Reed years, ; 










904 Ruby’ St., Rockford, ll 


we Weightless "Gem" Beds 


en and Typewriters’Chairs 





Office Desks. 


Mfrs. 
H.Andrews&Co.)*cuicico.” 











AGENTS WANTED. oon oor oe oss 
Also our 


Cleaner. Entirely new; sells to every housekeeper. 
fone Cake, and Paring Knives, Carver, and rary and Scissors 
rpener. Nocapital required. sasy sellers, big profits. 
cLkues SHEAR CO., Fremont, O., and Kansas City, Missouri, 












—_—" 
Me! Thisis Higgins’ 
Indelible 
Laundry Ink! 
a marking washables with a common 
Needs no heat, sunshine, or other 
treatment. Made of carbon and abso- 
a y ineradicable. Price fifteen cents 
per bottle at 7 ee AND ger 3 
$ or 25¢. Qe Chas. 
& Co. Mfrs. 5 eee feb St. Brockives YY. 


DRA 0800808 8898889000000 ) 








It will remove all DA 


HAVE YOU 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY 





138 Lake Street 


Van’s Mexican EXair Restorative 
will restore it to its pestoct. naturalcolor. This we ewete gpere 
OP HAIN 


PETER VAN P nor-uga & SONS, 


- jeaat HAIR! ? ty ee on receipt of price, $1.00 per 


DRUFF, HEAL ALL SORES, 
URE B 


MON REFUNDED if it 


ALLEN & CO., 
Inter Ocean Bldg., Chicago, Mm. 
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House Designs. 


The °93 edition of Ar- 
~ tistic Dwellings shows 


an 

A scsi all costsfrom 
N\ $6550 0,000. They illus- 
an 


A LATEST IDEAS IN 
DWELLING-HOUSE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Views, floor- lanes and es- 
timates a 123 pp. 9x12 sent prepaid for $1.00. 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 
189 Houseman Bik. Crand Rapids, Mich. 





NEW eure. PLAS 
ace TEs 


_ week at home writ- 
ior THE STEWART 
PERATIVE MFG. 
ti) TO Ind., 


8. A. Send 4 cts. in Stamps. 




















0 /TRUST. CERTIFICATES 


With Semi-Annual Interest 


COUPONS ATTACHED. 


@uaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time, 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO, 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 








MY WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 

nares Machine; 7 working, reliable, 

finely finis! hed, adapted t jo light and heavy work, 

with a complete set of the latest im ved attachmen’ 
FREE. Each machine is guaran’ 




















Peerless Dyes. 


¥ 
4 

; 

4 40 FAST COLORS, 

U Always reliable and the most economical. Redye 
d f faded garments at home. Saves time and money. 
3 Sample cards free at drug stores or address 

J] 
“| 


Peerless Dyes, Elmira, N. Y. 


coccoceacy 





[fee | oe | ee oe | ee |e | | ee | ee | ee | 


oe 














: 
. 


BOC 8 88 88 BB: 


‘FEO RI ‘iD. a Profit and loss. Ad- 
eaten and draw- 


backs in our monthly ‘‘ Florida Homeseeker,’’ 
telling of an ideal ree ay and climate. High, 
healthful lands, rom Frost, Swamps, 
and Malaria, 25 tam lakes. 
Ghose homes — om. a nat up) per month. 
transportation to settlers and prospectus. 
Cheap # and good Hotel — Free ——— etc. 
Oranges, Lemons, and Pineapples our Staples. 
Summer — heredelightful. Non .no liquor. 
Sample P: oper Free. Hundreds buying. Write 


$ now. 0. wheel a oe Avon Park, Fla. 








Ru bifoam for the teeth. 


Sample vial free. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mess 


LARGEST WATCH HOUSE ives Fee 


Send for free catalogue SEARS, ROEBUC. 


Columbian Desk Loney 
pages, postage nag ree from 
.00 to $600.00 ane 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


ARALYSIS 23s ::2s2:25- 
Pa a 
$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made working for us. Spare hours turned to 
good account. This is of especial interest and value 
to teachers. «4 mind about —— stamp. Ad- 
dress. F. JOHNSON & CO., R: Eamon , Va. 


MaLvina CREAM 


For pouetien the CREAM 
Eqmeover all Freckles, Freckion, abe 

other he oe coverm 
ing al ey «4 aes the com com- 


(ial! blomiabes ahd perma 
babtywa renters Pio | ro Prof. I, Hubert 

























AGENTS $50to si00 =~ 


Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. oo 

ed atevery house, place of business or farm 
the year round. Eleetrie Motor © 
runsallkindsoflight machinery. Cheap- 

est poweron earth. Connected instantly to 


wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 


+ C HARRISON & CO., Columbus, O. 


Death to High Prices! 
Buy Direct from the Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
a to theconsumer at factory 

. The Majestic is Any 
nized as the best machine for 








$60. we 

. Shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
= gee me 

approva. any- 

where, Stiieacuninalae work and catalogue. “ = 

FREE Columbian half dollar every pur- 
e chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. Ill. 














For 30 Days. To introduce our CRAYON FORTRAITS we make 


Pi Pho = ay tee f a 
a Cabinet Picture, togra} hogs! ° 0 

pf your family living or dead, an: make you a CRAYON PORTRAIT 

FREE CHARGE, provided ¥ ndsas 
work ee use your ing us fu d 
pre wey ay mt = aphate te he returned in perfect order. We make 

y change in picture 

ante in iGnicago, 14d CRESCENT CRA co., ere ew German 
cal nelecsstvingesagen picture FREE as per offer. This offer is bonafide. 





rany mseenber 


ou sansbitit to your frie: a sample of our 
uence in secur us future orders. Place name an 


are you vise wish not interfering wite it likeness. Ly ad toany 
P. Swe will forfeit weet te any on: esending a us photo 














When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in “‘ The Chautauquan.” 
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= $3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


ver a om Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
sh. 

olicemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 








$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra ¥% 


Valae. 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 


W.L. Donshee Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them? ‘ 
W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory,to } 


S protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the & 


world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 


Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped s 


shoes makes the price to suit himself. He makes you pay from $1 to $3.a pair more than you 


would have to pay for W.L. Douglas Shoes of the same quality. The stamped name and price ¥ 


system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 


% paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent Siete hail, Post Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for wath 1c testvastinns how Gn ester in eaath. 

eee w.L. perce Box 551, bern: fo Mass. 
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Pastry 
Short or Friable 




























BECAUSE 


, It has none of its disagreeable 
and indigestible features, 


SS Endorsed by leading food and 
cooking experts. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


Made only by 


Sa N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 









h Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 

eX Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
Sf ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminent authorities on cooking. 
Ss. 
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For Infants and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and 
overcomes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhcea, and Feverishness. 
Thus the child is rendered healthy and its 
sleep matural, Castoria contains no 
Morphine or other narcotic property. 


“* Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as ior to any prescription 
known to me.” AnrcHER, M. D., 
111 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. V 





“ For several years I have recommended your 
‘ * and shall always continue to do 50, 
as it has invariably produced beneficial results.” 
win F. Parpgs, M. D. 
125th Street and 7th Ave., New York City. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work of 
po eee nee to endorse it. Few are the in- 
tel nt families who do not keep Castoria 


Car.tos Martyn, D.D. 
New York City. 


Tax Centaur Compary, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 








If it’s $25 


worth of camera you want, it’s 
the “Waterbury Detective.” 


If it’s $50 


worth why that means “Henry 
Clay.” Send for Manuals and 
sample copy of Photographic 
Times. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 
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The abovo is @ fac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuse as worthless 
imitations, boxes with other helmets or without our name. For 
sale everywhere, or send three two cent stamps for large sample 
box, by mail, to the sole agents for United States, Canada and 


Mexico. Adolf Gohring & Co.,180 Peari St., N.Y. 
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Forl Peasure 





CRITERION AND PARABOLON 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


and Stereopticons, Orn, Luz, on Exxecrric LicHT, 
made by us, are simply perfect for PUBLIC or PRI- 
VATE use. So are our Slides. Wecan fill the bill 
from Ato Zin apparatus, Views and Accessories. 
Catalogues FREE. Mention this publication. 


J. B,Colt & Co, "SSetmanS* '8ts Salesta 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in “ The Chautauquan.” 
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FAT FOLKS REDUCED 


DR. SNYDER, 


THE SUCCESSFUL OBESITY SPECIALIST 


Me 


Mrs. R. A. Davis, Galesburg, Ill., before and atter 
treatment by Dr. Snyder. 
Fortvitte, Indiana, March 8, 1893. 
Dr. Snyper: Dear Sir—In my case your success has been 
remarkable. My health has not been so good for years. I 
can now breathe easily and sleep soundly, as the aches and 
pains I had before taking treatment have entirely disappeared, 
and I feel fifteen years younger than a year ago. My weight 
and measurements are the sane as when I stop taking your 
treatment. I enjoy eating more than I ever did, for I can now 
eat anything without distressing my stomach. Accompanying 
figures give my weight and measurements before and after 
treatment: 
Before. After. 
Weight—260 pounds 
Bust— 46 inches . « I2inches 
Waist— 46 inches . 19 inches 
Hips— 55 inches 19 inches 
I will answer letters of inquiry when stamp is inclosed. 
LOUISA BROWN. 


PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL 
confidentially, and with no starving, inconvenience or bad effects, 
For particulars and testimonials on, or address with six cents, 


Oo. W. F. SNYDER, M. D., 
mie MecVicker’s Theater, Chicago 
Office hours: 9a. m. to 5 p, m., except Sunday. 


121 pounds 


Reduction. |. 


Another Victory for the 
Caligraph Type-Writer 


The Gold Medals valued at $250.00 for fastest 
and best receiving of telegraph messages were 
both WON ON THE CALIGRAPH, at the Tele- 
graph Tournament, Hardman Hall. 

97 MESSAGES RECEIVED IN ONE HOUR. 
Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. 


Tue Amer. Waitina Macuine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


287 Broadway. New York. 
BRANCH }°14 West ith Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FFICES: ) 612 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGLISH Factory :—CovENTRY, ENGLAND. 





The Densmore. 


iii adhd passage “tae “laa “- 


Fore rire >- 


Some Pointers: None of its operators ever willingly go 
back to the use of any other typewriter. ‘‘ The align- 
ment of my machine is still perfect,” is heard every day 
from the oldest operators of the Densmore. They all 
testify that it has numerous conveniences and a most 
“delightful touch.’”’ More than a score of indisputable 
advantages over any other typewriter are clearly shown, 
and testimonials from great concerns given, in our free 
pamphlet. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 B’way, N. Y. 


The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 

any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 

copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 

in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 

samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO,, 

20 Vesey St., New York 











Every Instru- 
ment Full 
Warrante 


EMERSON PIANO CO.,92 FirTH AVE. New Yors. 
16, ROXESTON, GT» BOSTON, MASS. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in “ The Chautauquan.”’ 
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A LEAKY ROOF 


lets in the rain to mould your goods. 


An unsealed lid lets in the air to sour 
your canned fruit. Cracked varnish lets 
in the dust and damp to discolor the 
wood. What do we mean by “discolor ?”’ 
Discoloration of wood is the decay of 
those delicate fibres which show the 
beautiful graining and the rich hues. 
Our “People’s Text-Book” on Var- 
nish—sent free—will tell you how to 


get varnish that does not crack. 


MuRPHY VARNISH Co. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. ‘ 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago, 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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The skin ought to be clear. If 


we wash with proper soap, the skin 


will be open and clear, unless the 
health be bad. A good skin is bet- 


ter than a doctor. 


The soap to use is Pears’; no free 
alkali in it. That is why it leaves 
the skin so soft and smooth—no al- 


kali in it. 
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(G A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS 


Ralph Waldo Emerson we és - « » « Frontispiece. 


GENERAL READING 
From Buffaloto Bremen... E p John H, Vincent. 
Reminiscences of United States Senators. Third Article. 
ba be eG . Walter Kean Benedict, 
Sunday Readings......... . Bishop Henry W. Warren. 
The Church Bells jie8 . . Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
The End of the Furrow A NoveLettTe. (Concluded.) 
. .-2heodore L. Flood and Charles Barnard. 


oA 
“IN 


x 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. .... John Vance Cheney 
Lost Mines. .... i oe ee . . Albert Williams, Jr. 
Whrt Makes a Presbyterian ? . . . Rev. B. L. Agnew, D.D. 
The Two Legends of the Merchant of Venice. . G. Chiarini, 
The State Exhibits at the World’s Fair. . [iilliam Jgleheart. 
The American Standard of Living 
Recogniti merican by the Dutch Republic, 

Wm, Elliot Griffis. 
Neverthe Same... i“ ‘ . Sarah K. Bolton. 
rhe Menage Scientific E itior W. S. Harwood. 
Saint Frodobert............ Philip Burroughs Strong. 


WOMAN'S COUNCIL TABLE 
Gra Ra .....- +. Alethe Lowber Craig. 
Girl Bachelors... .. ...».. .Dr. George H, Hepworth. 
rhe Mother of the Salvation Army . Ruth Morse. 

ic Lif he Fr n Brun-Barnow. 
The Hampton School and its Founder . Lulu Cranston Harvey, 


To Truth Sai Bs a Katharine Lee Bates. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 

Editor's Outlook: The C. L. S. C. Goes on from Year to Year; 

The Scarcity of Interesting Novel 

Editor's Note-Book 
cL. S.C. WORK 

The C. L. S. C. Classes 

Talk About Books. . - or a aus 

Summary of Important News/for July 

Chautauqua Extension Lectures, 

C. L. S. C. Course 1893-1894... . 

Courses for Advanced Reading. 

Chautauqua College 





DR. THEODORE L. FLOOD, Editor, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
NEW YORK, Bible House. 
LONDON, KEGAN PavL, TRENCH, TRiiBNER & Co., L’t’d., 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W. C, 
DUNDEE, SCOTLAND, Rev. DonaLp Cook, 6 Albany Terrace, 


ding to Act of Congress, September, 1893, by THEODORE L. FLoop, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C, 


Yearly Subscription, $2.00. 
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VITALTZED PHOSPHITES, 





For thirty years used by thousands of ‘‘ Brain- 
wearied’’ overworked men and women, 
with such success as a curative that many 
now take it asa preventive of Nervous Ex- 
haustion. 


This brain nutriment is largely composed of the phos- 
phoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ, it con- 
tains no narcotic. Formula on each label. 


It supplies to the system that which has 
been lost in excesses, excitement or worry. 
It is a powerful restorer of the vital forces. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Drug, 8, or by mail ($1) from 
W. asth St., N. Y. 
None genuine without e 
this signature 4@- 


Upholstery 


Stuffs: Lace 


Curtains: 


Our stock this season comprises, in 
addition to the usual staple fabrics, a 
very large and elegant collection of late 
novelties for Furniture and Wall Cover- 
ings and Hangings. Many fabrics en- 
tirely new are shown, such as 


Soiree Delft, 
Broderie Cernae. 


Velour Boucle, 


Lace Curtains and yard goods: in 
full assortment. 

New effects in inexpensive goods. 

Samples on request. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and roth Sts., 
New York. 
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SAUCES 


i\EXTRACTS 
S PERFECT PURITY 
AND 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR 


= 














THE CHILDREN’S 
ACHES 4%» PAINS, 
BANGS 4%» BRUISES. 


“ T have for a long time considered your POND’S 


EXTRACT indispensable in a family, in fact find 1] 
cannot get along without it. We have a large family 
of children, and as is nearly always the case there 


are accidents daily happening. We live 12 miles 
from the doctor, but with your valuable remedy in 
the house I feel perfectly safe and never call in a 
de ‘tor when your medicine can be applied.’ 
Mrs. D, HOWARD SELDON, Prince Edward Co., 
Treadway, Va, 
BE SURE AND GET GENUINE. 
PUT UP ONLY BY 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





EPPS’S |ccmrorrince] COCOA. 
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Peptik 


Bread. 


Bread without yeast.—Lighter, sweeter and more healthful than 


yeast bread.—Ready for the oven in ten minutes, without the hands 


touching the dough. 


The method of raising bread with yeast 
is tedious, laborious, uncertain, wasteful ar 
unscientific; to raise bread in this way a 
part of the nutrient proper- 


ee ties of the flour is destré yyed 
by fermentation, and often 
Yeast 





Bread the bread is sour, contain- 

? ing the germs of fermenta- 
tion, making it totally unfit for use by 
persons of weak digestion. 

All these objections and many others are 
removed by using Peptik Bread. Bread 
made by the following recipe does not 
contain any yeast. germs, will not fer- 
ment in the stomach, will never be sour, 

ill have a sweet and agreeable smell and 
niet and will contain all the natural prop- 
erties and nourishment of the flour. It will 
keep moist and palatable 
longer than yeast bread, 
Peptik and can be eaten hot or 

ea cold without disagreeing 
F with the weakest stomach. 
It promotes digestion and we call it our 
Peptik Bread. 
One quart flour, 
Recipe One e teaspoonful salt, . 
for One and one-h } 
One Loaf. fuls Cleveland’s bak 
About one pint cold water 

Mix the Pe , salt, and baking powder thorough- 
ly, | by rubbing through a sieve, twice, into your 
bread bowl. The n make a well in the centre and 
pour into this all the water. 

With a large spoon stir quickly together, and 
when a// the “fli yur is wet turn at once into a well 
greased baking pan. The pan should be four inches 
wide, four inches d ht inches long 


Advantages 
of 






leep, and ei 

Do not knead the dough or beat it. 

After the dough has been turne 1 into the pan 
smooth the top ‘of th e doug! h with a knife dip, a 
into melted b sae, and bake at once ina moder: 
oven one hour. As soon as ‘baked remove ae 
the pm, spri nl kle with water and wrap in a bread 
clot! 1 until cold. 








Peptik Bread is made with 
The best bread. 


We do not promise you 
2 ( y bi RY 
° To success with the fore LOIN s 
insure a : iit . AES ee 
recip U1ESS$ VOu JOUO% 
success. = . : 


directions implicitly, and use 
Cleveland’s Superior baking powder. -'This 
baking powder is not only Superior i 
name, but is superior in strength, whole- 
someness and certainty. Itis pure and sure 


Other recipes for making loaf bread 

with baking powder have been published 

recently, but the original 

recipe for the genuine Pep- 

tik Bread is here given, and is copyrighted 
by the Cleveland Baking Powder Co. 









Caution. 


If you will follow directions you will have 
beautiful,white, sweet, wholesome and nutri- 
tious bread, with flaky and tender crust. 


“T have been making 
all my bread this way for 


What 


ae many months,” writes one 
Cy lady, “and thanks to Cleve- 
writes. ; 


tabie has been supplied with the finest 
bread we ever ate: it is healthier and less 
fat-producing than yeast bread. This use 

alone of your baking powder has been 
worth hundreds of dollars to - the cae 
is so light, so sweet and good, and-so little 
trouble to make.” 

We also have directions for Peptik Graham 
Bread. If you would like them and also a copy 


of our cook book containing 400 choice recipes, 
send stamp and address. 


A quarter pound can of Cleveland's Baking 
Powder sent On receipt of fifteen cents in stamps. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CO., 
81 & 83 Fulton Street, New York. 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


The best baking powder. 


land’s baking powder our 


. 







a 


























A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


a W.Baxer & Cos - | 
Breakfast 
sy) (Cocoa 


from which the excess of 

\ oil has been removed, 

\, Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


) are used in its prepar- 
j ation. It has more 
i than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 

Amputee or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a@ 
eup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





WOMAN’S BICYCLE. 








| Design graceful, material unex- 
| celled, finish unsurpassed, work- 
| manship the best. Five other 
| Styles ; price $100. to $145. 

| Send for catalogue. 


| REMINGTON ARIS COMPANY 
313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 














= OR SLIP ‘OFF! 

No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break-downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 

Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York. 




















$17 
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ACT IE 
YORK MARSH IC, slew Foret RAB 


Ave., near 





FIrtys YEARSBEFORE THE PUBLIO 
m their excellence alone have attained. 
U PURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which esta tab: 
lishes them as unequaled in TONE Touc 
LITY. WaREROOMS : ra 
= o" HE. Balt. 8t., Baltimore; cal 


22 an 


Washington. 
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Select a Pen Suited to Your Hand. 


Tita of, Aaah, gman, Gao, MF oahe 8a sheen 





Many Cheaper but None Better. 
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